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7. In the ſucceſsful introduction af many _ 
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loner than can 12 effected 'by any Uher ine 
"The roots and fibres of weeds are the ligaments arid 2 
braces which in a great meaſure knit and bind the 
clods together, which in a manner are perfectly 
indiſſoluble, till by being expoſed to the viciſſitudes 
of the air, the roots within rot and decay, and the 
clods, almoſt by their oun gravity, with little or no 
external preſſure, expand of themſelves into ſmall 
crumbles, and are reduced to a perſect ſtate of | 


pulverization, which is as far as tillage can od ne 


The deſtroying of weeds, Voter, W not the 
only immediate benefit accruing from a due ſtate | 
of tillage; grubs, beetles, worms, and maggots of 

many different kinds, which abound in many fields, 

may be greatly diminiſhed, if not entirely extir- 
pated and deſtroyed, by the well timed uſe of the 
plough, and its auxiliary inſtruments neceſſary to 
the reduction and due pulverization of the' ſoil. 

Nothing ſo effectually prevents the ravages of the 
ſeveral tribes of ſubterrancous infects, as the fre- 
quent ſtirring and crumbling the ground; I have 
had large patches of ſeveral poles ſquare in afield 

of beans deſtroyed by the grub of the cock chaffer; 

Aud many hundreds of cabbage plants by a kind of 
grey grub of a leſs fize, Boch theſe execute their 

"miſchief under ground. The firſt eat the roots of 

the beans even when in kid, when they wither; fall, 


"and * the later bites of tie ſtem of the plant 
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2 that ĩt Cari ans: is as : 
univerſally ciſed. But in this cbt, and Þ 
believe in many others, the farmers are led aſtraß 
by a falſe policy which obraitis among them, Many, 
of them at Michaelmas take in Theep to winter at 
45. Ed. a head, and keep them tilt tie firſt week iu 
April, ſo that tb are obliged to Keep their fubble 
ground and edaiſhes* for the ſupport of theſe ſheep; 
and by that niear 

fine” tilth for ſowing, they have ſearcely à feld 
ploughed ; by which” means they commonly loſe 
thiter or four times as muck i their ſpring eroße 
ab they receive for the kecp of their ſhtep. Ti 
true, as they obferve, it helps them tb a little ready 
money ar a tine they ſtand in need f it, Pe 
ſifely it is extreme bad policy'to take 49/641 * 
pay 168. 1587 Ur 205. in eiglit month b after . 
ſ6 thich in the'nett crop, ich be ens int Kue 
hits,” It Will requite ar leaſt two acres forth6- 
kbp of Gch Heep, f chat the farther recelves ur 
mlt no mots thut 28. 5a: an Acre,  whettas'# 

inte fallow/if the ground bt well prepares 


it ame. Ffbm all which'this"totollary ma 
fully drabns that the land kitended for the r 
the following fpring, a 50 the ad 
Vantages of Which! in gebeten by ah ea 
* winters fiflow. 1 is GO Dang 
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two-Wheeled plongh, which requires four horſes, 24 
man, and driver, which is double the expence of 
ani of uk. 
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nitle more expenee; chat is, the Double ! 
which ploughs two furrows in the ſame time any 


other does one. This plough requires only. three 


horſes and a. man, But no driver. 1 have ſe 
it at work in a ige field, and go perfectly bath 
" from one end to the other, W the plough- 


man's ever putt ing a a hand to it. I believe theſe 
two laſt ploighs ate the lateſt and greateſt im- im- — 
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oled for particular purpoſes, of which that wih 


two mould-boards is 4 valuable invention. Wich 
this plough T make the open furrows 1 


13 and then compleatly/ ver che ſers' by 
fplitting the ridges, When they have been horſe” # 
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5 i act Nin ſplits the 1 the inter 
2 ende ip up the plants. ctually anſwers. 
the ſame purpoſe in all d drilled crops where - 
the point ns is uſed, and with half the labour Per- 


forms the ſame work as could be done vith — 8 


Lomo plough "and in half the time. eee 


10 30 M1 Sidi; et TOR mu, his un 


There are ober plought of teſs gener us be. 
as the trenching- plough, which ſometimes goes to | 
the depth of eighteen inches; draining-ploughs, 

5 42 ploughs for denſhiring and fdling ; and — 


na ell light plough for ploughing © 
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een 
then an one hundred acres, would. be og hundred, 
_ and. fifty, .buſhels,, how, amazing, would. be, the, 
amount of the l ſaved on all the tillage 
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This 3 is a very 2 object 70 individ vals, 
and in a national view one of exceeding great im- 
_ portance.| E would therefore be very patriotiek to 
| uſecverpincanst promipe menen 

ö en Sai (CEL nin 93 
. 
Le has * perhaps; alnioft. half 4 
te b his land with wheat at the rate of two: 
buſnels and a half per acre; and at harveſictooifre-! 
= nes e ee Ru a crop; from 
which he haſtily concludes; that if he had-ſown but 
_ half the quantity, ſmall as his crop was; it would 
have been but half as great. His land is frequently 
in very imperſect tilth, very rough, and full af - 
D lumps ; however, the ſeedſman ſbatters the 
ſeeds en the ſurface, and in [harrowing a part is 
covered ſo deep as never to r, another is 
never covered fr all, but is-pickad up/byrho binds; 
po that it frequently happens that nenen, 


the ſerd ever vegetates and axtives at mat 
* N planting by hand, every ebm is placed at 
* the 


* 


number of End it requires ; more indeed than 
can at any rate in many many places js procured. .. BY | 
anſwer to the firſt e „ it is faid the . * 


in cloſe drilling to to be Hand- hoed, or in open 4 
int 1 intervals f 4 proper width for! 
ing.” It is true theſe have not been {6 
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price the fn den them! —— 
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they ſhould never make the leaſt beneficial uſe of. 

| If ever the practice of drilling, either cli or ide, 

becomes general, it muſt be by the example of 

in eaſy circumſtances and ſuperior condition, 

who are not afraid of expending a-few 8 | 

@ view to promote ge cfg in which t : 
. n EE 5 wy ﬆ 1458 
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Seer, Wy. Of fine * * Wi Natere aut 
„„ en * e or e 
95 e abein the former, v was governed 
bythe price a eommodity would yield ar market, 
than by the conſideration of what the nature Uk ; 
quality: of his land was beſt adapted to produce. 
But experience, and the introduction of many ne 
articles into field culture, have given him Aa; gab 
. larger field to range in; and now a ſenſible farmer. : 
regulates. his practice by the conſideration of. what. | 
his; land is ſuited to produce a large and 
erop of, without. too great trouble and expence. f 
Fos example: Wheat js the great ſtaple article, the 
prime object of a farmer's care and attention; yet 
boy: there is much land that, is totally unfit to bear that 
grain, that is applicable to the growth of ma. 
other articles which are attended with great advan- 
tage. The fame obſeryation will hold good. in 
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This head 3 . | ents ns . 


ee py ; for properly ſpeaking there are 
7 few if any v vegetables that are carried off the lan 
we they grow on to be. 
ſome meaſure exhauſt and i 
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impoveriſh the ſoil, nd 


erop; for by a judicious management the land may 
be conſtantly cropped for many years in ſueceſſion, 
without the intervention of a fallow every third or 


n e by Means of More : 


lity. This we coneeive may be effected by means 
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an \ exhauſting crop, prepares the land nn 
exhauſting crop, and eſpecially if it be a hoeing 


| fourth 1 as was heretofore the ARS. 
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--Bya a manure we: opdibfitznd any fulbſiabos mich: 
_ added to, or laid on land, increaſes: its: ferti- 


which operate very differently, thereſore we ſhall 
dere under mien heads: 


471 * Thoſe that. at mechanically. | 10 Ut 94% 
Ah. Thoſe that aſt chemically, | WO nad, 


The ſubſtances which increaſe chin 8 
land by mechanical means, are all thoſe which by 
mere addition and intimate commixion improve 
it texture. Thus ſtrong, wet, heavy clay, by the 
mere addition of ſharp, ſand, or fine: gravel, may 
de opened, rendered more light and porous, aud 
conſequently. much more fertile. And light ſandy . 
and gravelly ſoils, whoſe open, looſe, .-incoherent 
texture ſuffers the rain, dews, &c. ſuddenly to paſs 
. ve n 
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' food. 2 5 7 — whatever 
of; an abſorbent nature attracts : thoſe 
# ages more powerſully than the ſoil, it is laid 
on, will, to ſuch my be a manure, and ! 


irre the ſame. e 
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- was-burnt, and no more. The diſcovery therefore | 
of the true method f uſing lime, ſo as ta 
nate the ſoil with its active Princi i 3. very 
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L price, and upon trial being amy grea'y 3 4 
oy rea fallen into general diſuſe, "andre 

no more thought, of. There are two artices, 
however, com only | peckoned anhbagyinhe: my is 

which muſt ever be diſtinguiſhed. and ſepary- 
ted from thoſe that have been found uſcleſs, that 
is to ſay, Sainfoin and Lucerne; theſe merit moe 
attention and care than have been uſually beſtowed / 
upon them, and would well repay the farmer for all 
_ his expence and trouble, if beſtowed with diſere- 
tion and judgment, for they certainly n 

made ee of th deere Free * 
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gelben * Meer n: n = lands in 
ſome parts, but not ſo generally by far as it de- 
ſerves. It generally ſucceeds well upon chalk, 
from whence it has been very -erroneoufly 'con- 
cluded, chat it will not thrive in à deep ſcil. It is 
ſuppoſed a hard ſubſtratum of chalk prevents che 
deep penetration of the roots, which is the natural 
bias of the plant, for it is not known to what depth 
it would deſcend in a friable ſoil chat would yield 
to the perpendicular deſcent of its root. From 

hence it is ſtrungely concluded, that the plant in 
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would prove an unſpeakable advantage to the 9 
occupier as well as to the owner of a farm that is a ” 


Vs 
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en and weeds; theſe/in Lund abu is tolerably 


* ſoon overcome and deſtroy it, unleſs the far- 


mer will take the trouble, ————— 
keeping i it clean. But this is by no means ſo for- 
midable an undertaking as hath been generally 
thought, provided the land be very well cleaned _ 
and duly pulverized before the ſeed be ſown; and 


provided alſo it be ſown in rows from fifteen to 
eighteen inches diſtant, which is as near às it 


ought to be ſown, if intended for a laſting planta- 

tion. At thoſe diſtances the intervals between the 
rows may be kept perſectly clean with a ſmall. 
plough and a narrow drag of about twelve inches 
wide. With theſe inſtruments ſeveral acres may 
be cleaned in a day, and ſuppoſing this to be done 
three times in a ſummer, the expence would amount 
but to a trifle. My drag is twelve inches wide, 
and proves extremely uſeful in drilled crops of 
every kind, a pſt ee wit” 


ber ca —_ in rom. BT O's ene, 
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a very great improvement on arable farms. In- 


deed an opinion generally prevails, that it requires © 
a much better foil than is commonly found. Crops 
of all kinds are more abundant on a good than on 
. . are _—_— but it is a very”. 
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erroneous opinion; that lucerne wi 
rich land. Tt may be raiſed to gr 
land of a very indifferent quality, 
means we ere, g for 
it free from 
43 have cut "hid good crops. off ſuch 
ſummer, after having been planted five years, with-- 
a grain of manure of any kind except a ſmall 
the ſecond. year after 
ing the feed. eee 
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Ages ſeaſons "I ſevereſt frofts. When the 
common turnip and hardieſt cabbage have been 
entirely cut off and deſtroyed, this has. continued its 
Th fine verdure, and ſupplied the kitchen with greens, 
and thecattle with cad oo ett err) 
bir ras, orga * Dol 90 007 TT. 

7 Another new ville which k has: ba why 1 
introduced is the Mangel- M urxel, or Scarcity Plant. 

' From the ſucceſs ſome few gentlemen have had in 

8 its cultivation, it ſeems to promiſe to be of the 
3 greateſt utility for the feed of cattle. However it 

z very little known as yet, it being ſuppoſed that 

mot one farmer of a thouſand las ſo much as ever 
heard of the name. It is generally agreed! to be 
ſpecies of the heet, of which there are many. The 
ſeeds of both have exactly the ſame appearance, 
and the lea ves and roots differ unly in colour and 
fize, FE 
Ame; but the leafage of the new ſort is ſaid to be 
much e ge nee the en 

vaſtly larger. 3 2 nt, i 2 ; 

„ e ere 
ey of raiſing this plant, I ſowed or rather ict a quantity 

: of the ſeed in ſeveral different ways in April laſt. 

| inning of July the outfide leaves had ob- 
eee 6 forte of which I broke off 
and 


ig them daily, and abe pen den to r : — 85 I 
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1 Vin. 07 the Advantages. accruing 2 the ; 
 introdu&ion of the New Articles above ſpecified . into. 


Field Culture, in applying them 10 1 the Te rearing and 
fattening of Cattle. DEE hors ib mad 


74 


The improvements made by Getting brug 


for the feed of ſheep and fattening of cattle, is ſo 
generally known, and extenſively practiſed, that it 
ſeems unneceſſary to ſay any thing on that head. 

J will, however, beg leave to obſerve here, that the 


opinion generally maintained, that turnips are an 


improper food for milch-cows, as it ſpoils the . 


cream and butter by impregnating the milk with 


the ſtrong flavour of the | turnip, appears. to me, 
by repeated experiments, to be'ill-founded.” The 


two laſt winters and ſprings my milch-cows lived 


 Chiefly on turnips, and their butter was found not 
only as good as my neighbours, "whoſe cows ate 
none, but was even preferred to it. They ſay their 


opinion is grounded on experience as well as mine. 
The difficulty, I apprehend, lies here: My turnips 


are pulled, brought home, and given to to the cow 
in the yard; their cows have been uſed to be turned 


in upon them, where they pick up the charlock and 
other weeds which abound among them, for the) 
are never hoed; and to this, and not the turnips, 
am perſuaded, the diſagreeable flavour of the 


nn en be obſerved that che tur- | 
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' root is hardly to be conceived. It ĩs not only an 
almoſt conſtant diſn in great and opulent families, 
but in times of ſcarcity and dearneſs; the poor are 


. R 


nips ſhould be given to ner cous while: "then 


freſh and firm, for all food when grown putrid and 


corrupted is unwholſome, and doubtleſs would: 
POE of the animals that eat it. 1205 
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or all dne e we haw m d, or n 


r can equal, and none 


excel the Potato. The ineſtimable value of this 


almoſt wholly ſubſiſted by it. There ate many 


poor families in tliis neighbourhood, who the laſt 


winter ate them three times a day with a litile ſalt, 


without a morſel of meat or bread with them. It 
man, but it is of late date that they have been e- 
tenſively cultivated for the feed of cattle; and even 

now, I am pretty clearly of opinion, that if they 


were much more generally cultivated than they 


have hitherto been, the farmer would find his ac- 
count in it, eſpecially where a ſubſtitute is much 
wanted 2200 
e e 430.2290, eee 


live 9 — upon chem, all ham a pur ps 


"EK for york or de, and baun boiled and 
5 a l mixed 


Wi 26 - 
| mixed withbadley ar pea meal, they Gcchem ſpec 


| W to, which: backern bale eee 


of; that is, for the feed of milch-cows. Three 
| gallons a day, half at night and half in the morning 


is quite ſufficient to keep a large cow in full milk, 
and the milk as ſweet and as good as in the ſum- 
mer months. Nothing excels them for the feed of 


cows which are fatting their calves. for the butcher, 


Lfatted four laſt ſpring, which-were ſold for from 3586. 


to above 408. a calf; which was double what I ever 


ſold any far at this place beſare. Laſt year, aſter 
taking them up, feveral calves, about ſux on ſeven 
months old, were turned into the potatoe ground 


with the cows; they ſrd upon them as kindly as ſo 


on pigs, and EY. to n en 


| L have had eee 
horſes; but 1 have been aſſured by a gentleman, 


who reſided ſome years in Ireland, that he kept his 


bunter, a ſtone-horſe, entirely upon them inſtead: 
af corn. He ate notbing elſe, excepting hay be- 
tween his feeds of potatoes, as other horſes; yet he 
was as fat, as healthy, as ſtrong, and as full of 
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NINCE the n has been SO "PAT FIY 
for the food of cattle, as wel? as of families, 
their culture hath become an object of general at- 
tention and regard. Men of every claſs, from the 
princely owner of a palace to the meaneſt cottager, 
have exerted their fkill in attempting to improve it 
both in quantity of produce and in goodneſs. As , 
to quantity, ſome TY: ſucceeded DE arty all ex- 


tion. 6” 3 7 » 
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1 i ſome of chole accounts; Re wile 
* hath been much ſurprized to find their culture 


hath been attended with ſuch enormous expences, | 
even as far, if he remembers right, as 141. or 151. 
per acre. This put him upon conſidering if a leſs 
operoſe and more (economical method might not 


be practicable, by w which, though the quantity of 


produce might be conſiderably inferior, yet the nett * 
profit might be n ſmall de- | 
eee nnn. 
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In purſuit of theſe ideas, the writer the two laſt 
years adopted the following method, which fully 

anſwered his expectation. A particular of which, 
containing an exact account of the expences, quan- 

tity of produce, the amount of the crop at a certain 
price per buſhel, and laſtly, the nett profit of two 
ſtatute acres of land ſo cultivated 1 in the ——_ 12 8, 
15 as below. 


"In ee” 17 787,1 two . es were N pp 
and lay rough through the win er. The February 
following, the ground was well dragged, forty cart 
loads of long dung were then/equally ſpread upon 
the ſame, and immediately ploughed i in. The be- 
ginning of April, furrows were drawn the length- 
way of the field with a double- breaſted plough, at 
about two feet eight inches diſtance one from tlie 
other, in which the potatoe ſets were dropped by 
hand, at the diſtance of from 12 to 14 or 15 inches, 
1 were coyered by ſplitting the ridges with the 
fame double-breaſted plough, throwing one half of 
| the mould to the right hand, the other half to this 
left, and by that means forming 2 x ridge. over each 
rank of ſets, and leaving a a5 furrow ig kack 
interval. In this firuation they continued fill oe 
ber had ſhor five or e 


ines een ia 
8 By that eimatbe-wetla hegus. wo — — 
abundance. A ſmall common .one-wheel plough 


was then, ſet to york as near each fide of cach 


4 « 29 1 


rank of — as could be without damage to 
the plants. This operation raiſed high ridges in 
the n dae the nn. 5 5 PAY” 5 215 44 6 


* <> 


to advance again, in their 8 The double- 
breaſted plough was then ſet to work again, going 
up the middle of one row, and down another, by 
which operation each ſide of the plants were com- 
pleatly earthed up; and before freſh weeds could 
vegetate, the luxuriance of the greens was ſuch aa 
to completely cover the intervals; ſo that the whole 
ſurface of the field bad one uniform eee 


In this ketten way conn till ene the 
20th of Oct. when the greens being moſtly decayed, 
and the weather very fine, they were begun to be 
taken up in the following manner: A ſtrong plough 
was ſet deep enough to work below the bed of the 
roots, with which the ploughman goes up one row 
and down, another, turning the roots up to the 
ſurface. Women, boys, and girls, follow the plough a 
and pick them up in baſkets as faſt as they are 
turned out. A pair of drags with long tines are 
drawn over the ground after it has been picked, by - 
which many are brought up to the ſurface, which 
had eſcaped the pickers. When the whole field 
has been gone over in this manner, we then ghee 5 
8 2 er * ich means 


OY 


{ 
T3 
r 
is completely gone through, and the land leſt in 
the moſt perfect condition for the immediase Te 
ception ie vious. 5 


* * = 
F 4 5 * * 
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An eat account of the produce, expence, and 

| nett profit of two ſtatute acres planted. with pota. 
toes in manner aforeſaid. Produce 750 buſhels; 
tithe paid in kind deducted, fay 75 buſhels, leaves 


ESS. 


675; uhich at 18. per buſhel, or three ſhillin s per 
ack, amounts to —— _— £33 5 oo © 
> Sao AN C8: 0 598 = 
48 ploughing in winter — o 12 0 fa 
Dragging in February — 0 300 ꝛ Cr 
40 loads of long dung, and carriage 40 ©0-. cu 
r — 0 2 0” wr 
Plowing in the dung — 0 r 7 
Striking furrows with double-plough o 6 O hi 
Wil Planting and cutting potatoes — o 6 0 no 
| Covering them with ae 0.6 0. pe 
48 Sets 15 ſacks at 33. 2,40. th 
x Ploughing intervals from the rows 0 6 o 
Earthing up the plants —— o 6 0 
1 Taking them up, ploughing up, . 755 
! drawing home, ſtacking, &c. * 1 10 © In 
| | 3 horſes, man, and boy 5 days fo thi 
1 One man, one wonian, 5 days „„ his 
| Boys and girls — — o 5 9 , 
| 8 ONS — 2 i" * 
. thi 


| Nettprofiton 2 re OY 7 Ns 
or 1ol. 38, 8 per acre. 


2 


4 2 0 


But to do — the ſncered- | ; 
ing crop of wheat ſhould be charged with atleaſt gl. | 
and that ſum added to the nett profit would amount 


| then to 1 AJ. 38. 10 fd. per acre, for it would: have 


coſt ſo much at leaſt to have brought the barley 
ſtubble into ſo perfect an 2 ee e 
ee an. . 7 


— 


CE >: 


It may be very proper to 1 Ee chac :. 
the culture of potatoes for fale, probably, cannot be 


extended much futther, in many places at leaſt, the 


markets being already overſtocked, and the price . 
fallen, ſeemingly more in proportion than the in- 
creaſe in quantity. Three or ſour years ſinge, the 
current price of potatoes in this neighbourhood 


| was 68. per fack, and often more; Tometimes as 


high as 12s. Laſt year I ſold ſome for 28. 69. 
none for above 3s. and. at preſent I have little proſ- 
pect of diſpoſing of what I ſhall N 


the Aan , nen 


F R | 


importance, what is the real and intrinſick value of 


this root to the grower when applied to ſeeding of 
his own ſtock, from the time of taking it up to the 
time of planting, ſay from October to May follow- 


Ing, that is, ſeven. months out of the twelve. If 
this Thould be found to anſwer 1 in any deſireable 


Ty 1 4 * ic 41%." iid as IE ad - age n e Cres "ah PIE ” 2 8 2 8 ne Oy _ 2 D * 5 * 8 
5 IP * ö . 2 E c = r n ? "ak 2 * * 3 A R „ e 
C . 8 9 8 - It ue 
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degree, the farmer might with fafety cultivate as 
many as he could conſume with advantage, without 
depending upon a foreign market, which, by mean 
of an exceedingly extended cultivation, is become 
very precarious. Add to this, the potatoe in itſelf 
is a periſhable commodity, and when ever ſo well 
* muſt be dipoſed of in about eight N 
or become total y uſeleſs. 


. 21 
7 "M1 424 


But a as * above queſtion involves 4 a great deal 
of practical knowledge, which is attainable only by 
real experiment, and: as Iam, now feeding of differ- 
ent kinds of ſtock on potatoes, 1 hope therefore, to 
be able to write on this ſubject with greater preci- 
on, and will beg leave to lay an account of this 
matter before your reſpectable Society in ſome br 


ture er.“ . p 1 a 
- 1 * . „ 7 Wo. * 1 Th, ; - fx , why. + * 4 4 F 
4 © 3 a 7-4 F 4 4 89 5 "4 * +4 { d a0 11 


| on examining the account of the öde experi- 
ment, I ſee little reaſon for making any alteration 
in the mode of culture there praQiſed; After the 
firſt ploughing in the winter, I think if it was to be 
followed by a ſecond acroſs the firſt, and the land 
thrown up into ſharp narrow ridges by one bout of 
the plough, or by the double-breaſted plough, the 
land would be much more effectually expoſed to 
the influence of the atmoſphere, and the improve- 
1 ment much greater in proportion, than 4 half 


. Such account will be received with pleaſure. | 
75 755 80 plougin 


EES B 


and damage a great Kunf of 


K 33 * . 
— aa ddi 


e W 


* 82 1 
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nn LESS 
rye, in ploughing hes As EO 
we always take out the coulter, which would cut 
em; but in this 


way the buſineſs is performed without the leaſt in- 
jury; as a proof of which, I did: rh Tee” one root 


cultivation was not the obtaining the largeſt quan- 


tity of produce poſſible, but rather, the largeſt 
that could be got conſiſtently with cleaning, ameli- 


quantity of produce been the only thing aimed at, 


land would have loft all wy anc hor 


of reading the lend Dr. Anderſon's very valuable 


dition 
of 68. to the expence; the winter being the ſeaſon 
v hen the fertilizing e deleend' _ 0 


r was at all e the A 15 Py 
My "hin objects in > op 80 50 this gee or - 


orating, and improving the ſoil; ” This was my firſt 


and principal object, and perhaps a more effectual N 
method is not ee. be found. Had the largeſt 


the number en have been doubled, ana 
inſlead of 32 inches, 16 only might have been 

taken. The produce in that caſe; doubtleſs, would 
have been much more conſiderable, but then the BK 


N 10 


„ erte Ihe had the as 7 


. A treatiſe 


quantity (weight) of ſets or bulbs planted, (contrary 


Ca) 


treatiſe on this article. The great accuracy and 
- preciſion with which his experiments are oon. 
ducted, are very ſingular and curious, and bis 
ſubſequent obſervations and concluſions not. leſs 
inſtructive and uſeful than they are ingenious and 
entertaining. His diſcovery, that the acreable pro- 
duce is in a great meaſure in proportion to the 


to what obtains in many other articles) is, perhaps, 
one of the moſt important diſcoyeries of the pre- 
ſent age. And I muſt add, I have the fatisfac- 
tion of ſeeing it in a good meaſure OY 45 
my een in the W account. 


7 that account it | appears the 1 Loki fifteen 
fcks of ſets in two ſtatute acres of land; about a 
third more than I ever allowed before, and I believe 
than is commonly uſed. The increaſe of produce 

vas not only in proportion to the increaſed quantity 
of ſeed by meaſure, but alſo in the ſize and fair 
appearance of the bulbs, which indeed were ſo 
much improved, that I could not help heſitating for 
a good whilt, if ſome miſtake had not been com- 
mitted in the ſorts eee 1 PI 
AIAN eee for. Nee et ne enen 


+ Two of the ſorts 1 planted- were produced by 
fend in London tuo * before, and were aid 
F",38"T eo 
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to be the bonn ib in dene in that marleet 


| One of them uns che kiuney ſort. deſcribed by the 


for the table. The other ma rund, white, fair 
potatoe, the name of which I never Itarnt, but ĩt 
was à very good onc. The ſirſt year of planting, 


the produce exactly pant: cn ol Wick ole "oy but | 
the ſecond, that abovementioned 


proved as quite to confbund my zudg 


pleaſing amendment can be imputed to reg 
elſe but the weight and ſize of the ſets planted.” | In 
this I was rather particular, ſuffering. in general 


none to be planted leſs than a large pullet's egg: 
the larger ſizes were we ae pee, and . N 


ee 0 40 


41 42 . 1 * of f; : 


[ep PO three or . vis EY I ans RY 
_ ſome trials of raifing potatocs from ſeed; 
The events of my trials differ conſiderably from 


rhoſe of che ingenious Doctor. Tube firſt year 1 


had ſome bulbs as large as a pullet's egg, but I did 
not then remarł any variety of ſorts. The largeſt 
of theſe were preſerved; and planted the following 
April. The October following they were carefully 
dug up, and were as large in general as thoſe pro- 
duced from old bulbs; many of them from half a 


pound to a pound and UPW: ards 


Among "theſe, | 


3 


* 
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nis experiments, there was actileſs thai fie 06 fin 
different ſpecies, moſt of them totally different, 
not only from the parent ſtocks, from which the 
ſeeds were obtained, but alſo from every other 
ſpecies I had ever ſeen, or have to this hour. They 
were of different colours, figures, and texture. 
Some a' ſmooth. yellowiſh white, ſome a duſky 
brown, ſome a-reddiſh brown, ſome had a rough 
ſkin, ſome ſmooth, ſome diſtinct ſingle bulbs of a 
regular ſhape, others a congeries of bulbs from 6 
to 10 or 12, connected together by a kind of neck, 
compoſing a maſs, ſometimes nearly as big. as a 
which far exeeeded all the reſt in beauty, many of 
them were as big as a gooſe's egg, a fine clear 
ſmooth ſkin of a yellowiſh white, finely pounced 
with ſmall crimſon ſpots, the complexion beautiful, 
RTE eee Wes 


1 1 bulbs whack ———_— the ſreds of which 
theſe varieties were obtained, were of two very 
different ſpecies; but no more than two. One was 
an oblong white potatoe of no very common ſhape. 
Many of them were gibbous at each end, connected 

by a part much ſmaller in the middle, a good fa- 
mily potatoe. The other was of a browniſh red 
colour, finely marbled on the inſide with a crimſon 


le; a very line, def ar, nch in uſe in 
this 


— 
mh 


2 * 
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this country for lit hogs, 40 Ude valided: Kot 
family uſe. Theſe two ſpecies are all I had at that 


time; from which the apples which produced the 


ſeeds | were promiſcuouſly gathered in the; "Ie 7 
1707 =_ 115 e in CINE oY ſ e 
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Firs 


The Doctor . * to Tout if tis Sri G . 


| of Linnæus takes place in the Propagation | of new 5 


varieties in this uſeful plant; but it ſeems very 
certain from the above account, that varieties of 
them are attainable from ſeed, and that moſt 8. 

bably by the bloſſoms of ſome plants being im- 
pregnated with the male duſt of others, ſimilar to 


what happens to the whole tribe of cabbages, carrots 5 ; 
and parſnips, beets, &c. If this be not admitted, . 


we muſt have recourſe for” 1 ſolution to ſeminal 


variations in the primitive ſenſe” of the phraſe; 


which i is not only infinitely more improbable, but 
perhaps totally inadmiſſible and' irreconcilable | to 
the principles of ſound philoſophy. Nothing can 
be more certain, than that the moſt minute varia- 8 
tion muſt have had a pre-exiſting cauſe competent 
to its production; otherwiſe i it unavoidably follows - + 
that an effect may be produced and exiſt without 
= cauſe at all, GE] is abſurd and impoſſible. ER 
That the pea tribe continue | inlay the pa on 
though they ſhould be reared in the moſt promiſcu- 7% 
3: "ow. 


11 

ous manner, the Doctor ſeems fully convinced, and 
I have nothing to offer againſt, it; but he ſays alſo, 
« all. the kinds of heans poſſeſs the ſame property. 
With all due ſubmiſſion to the Doctor s ſuperior 
judgment, I muſt think in this he is certainly 
miſtaken. In 1787, I planted a field chiefly with. 

| | garden - beans of maſt of the ſorts Known; they 
= yere planted i in rows about a yard aſunder, in the 
following order: Mazagan, White- bloſſom, Lang- 
podded, Sandwich, Toker, and laſtly, Windſor, 

The Mazagan and Wnite- bloſſom were threſhed 

firſt, when to my great-ſuFprize I found! had quite 
a new ſpecies, or rather ſeveral... The Ma | 
inſtcad of their being of their natural colour, were 

mottled black and; white; the White-bloſſom,.in- 
ſtead. of. their natural jetty ſhining. black, were 

broyn, black, and yellow blended. together, and 

both much larger than uſual. The Long-podded 

were alſo very much of the fame colour. Here 

then i is an undeniable proof that beans, of ſome 

forts at leaſt, are as ſuhject to ſeminal variations as 

any claſs of plants whatſoever. Wb aſſert this with 

great confidence, as the experiment v was not made 

on a ſmall trifling ſcale, f for 1 had eight or ten ſacks 

of theſe beans, which 1 bad agreed with a ſeedſman 

ſor at 58. a buſhel. When ind were AY þ 


£8, 
, 


ai may ate ME obfery herel that 
ſuffered no loſs by this unexpected accident as at 
firſt was apprehended, for they turned to better 
account than. they would have done if fpld at the 
Price abovemenmoned. I have ſince found by re- 
Reased, cxperiencepuctatcheang are à much more 
| hearty and profitable food for horſes than oats,” 
Being out of old cats arte abe ubſti- 
a ſack of anger ee, — 
of beans with chaff to ſerve the ſame time. It very 
ſoon appeared the heans were ſuperior to the'oats;" 
from the liſe, ſpirit; and ſleekneſs of the horſes. 
Valuing the beans at 408. per quarter, and the oats! 
at 208, the keep of the horſes withoats would coſt 
Juſt double what it did in bg ny "5 o-welr 
err mathe ü e ee LY Alen 
| rz 5 kin, . 
What r 3 
called the curl in potatoes, I think very juſt. Tkat 
it is generally. occaſioned by diſtempered ſeede I 
have not the leaſt doubt. Ho the ſeed: becomes 
vitiated and corrupt is another queſtion which 
perhaps admits of no ſatisfactory: ſolution. There 
are many other ways, I apprehend, by which both 
animals and vegetables that are robuſt and heal. 
thy during one part of their exiſtence, becom 
PR and even their, Jamina: vitiaredz che 
remainder, 


Re 


N tel 


remainder, / beſides | hereditary: deſcent or har | 
| 150 ns en Nn , Of ee 
G PHASE, WS fra 
The ban in 1 1 have long ls opinion, 
is generated by a very wet ſeaſon happening during 
the time of its being in bloſſom. This T eſteem 
re cauſe and origin of the diſeaſe ; but I am well 
aſſured it may be, and often is propagated and 

continued by uſing the corn thus vitiated for ſeed. 
Laſt year I made ſome experiments on ſmutty 
wheat, hoping to obtain ſome information T might 
rely on. I ſowed part of a ridge in drills about 
twelve inches apart with good ſound ſeed; another | 
part immediately adjoining with ſeed taken from 
very ſmutty corn. It had been previouſly waſhed” 
in two ſeveral waters, what ſwam at top was care 

fully ſkimmed off, and the waſhing continued till 
no blackneſs remained. Another portion of the 
ſame ridge, adjoining the former, was drilled with 

part of the ſame ſmutty wheat unwaſhed, juſt as it 
came from the ear, without any preparation. N | 
evers the reſult was as follows: gi 7 5 


/ 


'T he crop 4055 the found ſeed v was pee l fer 
from ſmut, clean, and good. That from the ſecond 
had many ſmutty ears among it, perhaps one in 
twenty. The third and laſt was miſerably ſmutty | 
0m” I believe half of the cars at leaſt were 

nber | | | infected. 


L A + 
infected. As all three parcels of ed were Un 
in the fame land, at the ſame time, in the ſame 
manner, and manag the ſame in every ſtage of | 
its growth, it ſeems clearly to follow, that good 
clean ſound ſeed in a favourable ſeaſon will produce 
good ſound corn; that ſeed inſected with the ſmut, 
though well waſhed in water, will retain a part 
of the infeQion and produce a ſmurry bab: ; and | 
that ſmutty ſeed ſown without any waſl | 
will eee a KO o mug 4 to ve er were? 
little value. Ye 2908 41190 8 E 44 555 | 

12G BA hehe; 1 71544 e a i4.argi7t 12 51165 1 

In like manner, Large d, the potatoe, Fae | 
Fg PR OT e 


together, vitiate the original Ita: and | 
imbecility and a wee bocca. which 


The pureſt and beſt means of a | 
and preventing this evil, is to follow the advice 
given by the very intelligent Doctor, which is to 
ſelect for ſeed the largeſt faireſt, ſoundeſt, and beſt 
complexioned bulbs; by which means you will 
moſt probably avoid thoſe that may be infected 


1 : 


0 4 ] 


| with this AallriRive malady. . The Doder hath: 
truly obſerved, that the APO are 1 of an in- 


1 mf 93150 


Let the ſeed bs judicioudy pr ng) an d plamed 
in the moſt proper ſeaſon, there will then be very 
little reaſon to fear a profitable crop of eee e 
potatoes, of a deſirable ſize, if managed ace | 
to _ di rections in the . bon of this u 
ht 50216100 A} 1 i ab 

ant, — 3 the; n 3 

approbation conſerred on me by your very reſpec - 
table ſociety; I beg e e NY 
ANN, CASRN 


And am, ON 6 tos 2 85 Fd 
„Mun g '{ reat pech and an 
Your on ged humble ſervant, 


de Adee, JOSEPH WIMPEY: 


Nov. 10, 1788. 401 
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ah Enquiry 6 concerning a: fur cond nee | 
. of e, ſmall AFM Farms." : 
* Klus 


B Mr. Wmaezy, to the Ser. 5 


SIR, | 
mit N 


Ti is generally thought. _ on a very — grounds, 
that ſmall arable farms do not. afford. the Qccu- 
| pier ſo good a maintenance as dairy farms. of 1% 
ſame annual value. Thar, the latter will | do. w 
| and ſaye money, while the former, with avaſt = 
more labour and trouble, is, ſtarving. himſelf and 
family. This matter has. been. fully, inveſtigated 
ina former. paper, and the true reaſon aſſigned: I 
but a ſure and certain remed „which would enable 
the farmer 10 live and pay his rent punctually, is 
greatly to be wiſhed, and would be of univerſal 
convenience. An attempt to effect which is the 


intended uſe of this, p 


The advantage and p propriety of applying 1nd 
to the growth of ſuch articles to which nature has 
moſt fitly ſuited it, has been ſhewn at large, and 
aſc» cha: all land which 1s naturally and properly 
arable, can by no means be converted into mea- 
dow, or valuable paſture of any Wee, Such as 


from 


N * 
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"ERS a wild ſtate 0 nature, overrun wich flaw 
fern, buſhes, and brambles, has been rendered fer. 
tile by means of the plough, muſt be kept in that 
improved ſtate by its frequent uſe, otherwiſe it 
would ſoon. revert to that wild barren ſtate which 


was its original 2 


A farm, therefore, which coalitty wholl by or r al 
moſt ſo, of land that is propert y arable, muſt eve 
continue arable; for it is not praQticable to ren- 

der it in any degree fertile, but by means of the 
plough, or to keep it tong is, even when it is made 
ſo. But though arable land cannot be'converted 
| into meadow or paſture proper for à dairy, it may 
be planted with articles which, it is well known 
now, will anſwer the purpoſe of feeding horned 
cattle, efpecially milch-cows, as effectually as good 
meadow or paſture, producing as much milk, and 
akogerher a as rich, as Weste ROE . 3 


14 


oy 


But the great tene Waal is, Whether 

thoſe articles which can be procured only by the 
heavy expences of ploughing, harrowing, ſeed, and 
other operations which neceſſarily attend their cul-. 
ture and harveſting, will afford as much ſuſtenance 
in proportion to the expence, as meadow or paſture 
which is liable to little or none, excepting what is 
made into hay, the cattle gathering it for them- 
| Javed i as they conſume i it? 


— 


„% 


ne, 

fer. : the average expence of rn a mileh- co o % 
that die en for any given time? It is ſaid upon 
e it Nery good authority, that the expence generally is 


rom 3l. to 3. 108. per annum. Two acres and a 
alf of paſture fit for this uſe is ſufficĩent to keep a 


ver ¶ eeping of each cow would amount to Jl 28. Gd. 
en- N Per annum. A dairy. farm, therefore, conſiſting of 
the N orty- eight acres, at 258. per annum, would amount 


acres and a half to each cow, would be . 
and a fraction, therefore we "will re. twenty. 


N 0 «ings x1 <rls +17 
he average expence of keeping a com upon food, 


rent and Foxy e pee included? 11555 


the 


n the morning, with a ſmall allowance of hay, is 
ufficient to keep three cos a day. On that al- 
owance their milk will be as rich and as good, and 
he quantity as great, as in the ſummer . 


In 


To aſcertain this fast, we muſt enquire; what may 


ow the whole year through, and ſuch land is valued - 
xt from 25s. to 30s. per acre, At 268. ſi ſuppoſe, the 


o Gol. rent per annum; and the number of co) 
hat might be kept upon ſuch a farm, allowing two 


ia 5 nh ph «A us s enquire, what would: be. : 


aiſed in arable land as a ſuccedaneum to b &c. 


Wea are aſſured bh tb PEE ; 
; buſhel of potatoes, given half at night and half 


hen the cows are e in good poſture, 6 Ar} 1 


[46 ] 


In a former paper. we have ſhewn, that an aore of MY, 1 
land, properly cultivated with potatoes, will produit MMar: 
337 buſhels; and the total expence of cultivating 
an acre; rent and tithe included, was 61. 138. 77 
If three cows eat ſeven buſhels per week, then they 
would eat 365 buſhels in a year; and twenty con- 
would conſume 2433 buſhels. The queſtion then 
is, if 20 cos require 2433 buſhels to keep them 
year, and as above an acre of land properly culti- 
vated will produce 337 buſhels nett, how mam 


actes will be required to produce 2433 buſhels, of iſh wi 
the quantity neceſſary to feed 20 cows to keep them pl. 
in full milk the year round? The n i Sete cri 
Er 7 10-4 2112. GG 
/ C th 
If then an acre a land can be cultivated with E an 
| potatoes, as above, for 61. 138. 7d. the cultivation A ( 
of ſeven acres and a quarter will amount to 48. th 
98. 91d. We have ſeen as above, that the rent of Wy oc 
a dairy farm, capable of maintaining 20 milch pi 
cows, is upon a medium 60l. but it clearly appean Wi dr 
that the fame number of cows' may be kept equally MW he 
well on a very ſmall part of an arable farm planted AW pe 
Vuith potatoes for 111. 118. 24d, leſs than that ſum, WW pl 
which is ſo much in favour of the arable farm; of WW gr 
in other words, ſeven or eight acres of arable land 
under this mode of management, are as much ſupe · ll = 
rior to forty-eight acres of meadow or paſture, i 9 
F the 4 


T1 #74 
ke. difference of the two ſums: mentioned; the 
arable farmer receiving as great a aum for the er-. 
pendittire of 481. 88. 9:9. as the dairy farmer doth | 
or his bare rent of 60. without reckoning + a W 
for W 2 5 : ” | 


ore of 
ating 
We. 
1 they 


cox 


een 


then It walk be obſerved, that i in this Kamen no 
en « nowance is made for the ſmall quantity of hay 
culti. WJ given to the cows with the potatoes. It muſt be 


noted alſo, that the acoount of cultivation i is charged 
with 408. an acre for manure, and ſome expence of 
ploughing, which of right is chargeable to the 
crop of wheat that | 1s to follow. Now if we de- 
duct 40s. an acre from the expence of cultivating 
the potatoes, it reduces the ſum to 4l. 13s. 72d. 

and the whole expence | then upon ſeven acres and' 
a quarter is only 3 31. 1 88. 92d. and conſequently 


many 
Is, or 


481.008 the keep of 20 cows is little more than half to the 
nt u occupier of the arable farm, what it is to the occu- 
ilch- pier of the grazing farm. If this concluſion be fairly 


drawn, and the calculation free from errors, as I 
hope and believe, it is matter of the greateſt im- 
| portance, eſpecially to the little arable farmer, It 


great inferiority, to one 1 as ſuperior. - 
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pe u may be faig, this calculation reſpects potatpes 
cas aun, how will * of aus anſuer when 
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plainly” Taiſes him from a ſtate of acknowledged : | 
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ak "ry growth of etheructicleveFddt 0 
„ W e try. A 
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By an experiment made on a pretty ow ſeal 
lately by Mr. Vacs, it ſeems to appear, that cab. 
bage on arable land is much about as ſuperior u 
natural paſture, as potatoes. ——His | experiment 
was made on twelve acres. of, land, which n 
| very. far from being the moſt ſuirable for a _ Crop 
of cabbage. The average value about 308. pet 
acre, and the whole expence of the culture, cart- 
ing off included, 11. 148. 1d. per acre. The 
rent and. expences of cultivating the twelve! acres 
then amount to 381. 98. He ſays the ſtock he 
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ſixty ſheep, ; that it fed them three months, and 
that he is very well aſſured that they proved as 
faſt upon it as they do in the prime months of the 
ſeaſon, May, June, and July. Now, if, inſtead of 
ſixty, ſheep, we reckon fifteen oxen, or chat four 
ſheep are about equal to one ox, in which we can- 
not err much; then ſixty oxen were kept well for 
three months, or, which is the ſame thing, fifteen 
oxen'for a whole year, for 381. gs, and conſequently 
twenty would coſt 5 1l. 58. 4d. which is not quite 
31. more than the keep of 20 cows coſt i in potatoes. 


It is ſomewhat extraordinary that *two-explri 
ments, made on articles ſo very Tifferent! in their 
| * 
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other articles, dh Mang experiments'oftta repeated, | 
have been found. quite adequate to the ſanie-wvalue - 
ane nee eee morn hive | 


«tai which may bs at er che cus 
vation of the other articles recort 


aint tanhbokigq” 


Stevi 01 10 + 
other, article, A ws 
larly, worthy. of the arable farmer's ut 
care and attention, which he may rely. on with 3 
280 confidence, if he will: be at the pains, of 
thoroughly cleaning his land, and, of keeping it @ 
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for fr 50 or. * yea cats after it is plantod, | The 
i it often makes the firſt year, I. 
doubted if its 1 180 in poor land y, not ve 
precarious; but I 2 now the, bullet con 
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care be taken to keep i — ll it be fully e 

bli ound. 1 
e 4 1011 b 45 5 90 12 clit 
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Abanas ab e ee 1 
desd one acre of good ſainſbin is of mare value g 
than two acres" of middling meadow” or paſtiite? it 
And as it will thrive ſo well on a very poor ſdil the n 
+ arable farmer, who either keeps nd c for want Wl t! 
of herbage; or Keeping them is pinched for fo Wi © 
for them, is perfectly ignorant of the advantages n: 
attending the culture of this platit, or-miſcrably WI c: 
indolent and N TIRE borter attending to 0 
his intereſt. 21 Be of vorm Hoi g | 
eckt is 500 ods Yo notes Ft 
- Whatever crop 3 the planting ſainſoin, d 
„ ground ſhould be ploiighed th the winier, and d 
Hic üp in Harp deep ridges by one e bou 1 — th 
. to continue till the beginning of 7. 
en it mould be dragged” and hart Be 150 * 
and if che And be very poor, it ſhould N fe By an 
light dreffing of aſhes, 100 b comp pf1 ſn Pr 
earth, and rotten dung, wal Tor - pt ether. WL 
K mall quantity) of either el kae 1 gre e ia 
encourage the plants in Ga e at he thi 
beginning or middle or Aprif al the feffen a, ot 
Probe, che Led fhöuld be ohn, And there bol 1 bn 
kane danger of its luder bbs n 
e HH oc 3 Hir a5 34-4594 07 112263 10 25 
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The bos Fr dead dats aa 1 
red Borg — == 
ing the ground to elean it of the potatoes, ſo tho 
roughly deſtroy: the weeds'and' pulverize* Coll: _ 
| that it'is made in the moſt perf6dt condition/ford 4 
crop of ſainfoin;" and though! the land may im i 
nature be very pool, the weren roperly: 
crop of potatoes, and that being grown per 
roten, the ſoil is become ſuffic ently telle 
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| Beſides the Aber pedepe wied are A 

articles in uſe as ſubſtitutes for paſture, that are 1 —_ 
equally profitable with carrots:and parſhips,whes 
the ſoil is ſuitable to their manner of growth wall 5 oY 
culture. The oil they delight: and flouriſh; moſt. . 
in is a deep, light, free ſoil; wich is eafily/pene: 
trated; and: moderately fertile: | In ſuch u fol if - 
properly hoed and ſet out at due Aiſtancen the, 
will arrive at a great eee and the acreable 
produce be very ſurpriſing.) -. Another: advantages, 1 
their being ſo vets aconttabloeoirhty e N „„ 
of every kind! Horſes, cows, ſneep; and hoge eat . ll 
them e with rg r eee oy » 3 F 
equally. improved by them. L 5 
quantity of ſuch land bears bur a ſmall p 
to what is totally unſuitabie to them. Hard; ftiff © 
obdurate land, and ſuch as firongly cohere, is quite „ 
. rand never anſwers. GM " 
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i what grows-in ſuch land wing vary 
ſhort, generally ocked, and of ſmall value. Fate: 
toes, Cultivated as abave directed, would, I-think; 
teas good a preparation for thoſe roots as can well 
he invented. If the ſoil be well-manured for i 
potatoes, it will be ſufficienchy fertile or carrata 
=. and, lying through the winter; in fallow; 
will be in excellent order ſot ſowing: the ſreds.of 
theſe wage he March following... 24 li 3413 (419330) 


ve 1 pon tbe vhale of this accqunt;/it- Gems cler 
ta follow, that an arable farm of gol. or El per 
annum, thaugh it has not an acre of meadew t 
paſture land belonging to it. may hy ſxill and proper 
wanagement be made to product as much. and a 
good buttet and cheeſe; as a dairy farm ofthe ſame 
value, and have 2 large proportion of land lefe. for 
Wee eee other nao. de 
Ale FLA, 2417 Hes 51 4611. 8 28 2 118 [Trp 
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| ways eee ARR the maintenange af the 


and, they might he fith dis 


videdas follows:; vi. Six acres of potatoes, two ur 


four or cabbages, two of turnip· rooted cahbagę, 
_ and: tup of turnips, making together twelve of 
purteęn acres; the remainder to be ſainfoin; in all 
twenty acres. The proportion to be varied and 
fome articles. XC e, as che nature 


Naa : 3 ch | | of 
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| quire, ne re erik randy 
On twenty acres tu, planted;iI;re | 
twenty milch-cows, ſix or eight young —_ and 


Hy ptojoeliony e wall kepr on che öffal. 
„ aden 139. 404 93,490 Mont i ar et elemi s 
1 m be aſked] thould this: plam be generally 

adopted by the farmer, for whoſe: uſe it is)princi+ 

| pally intended, Mit would: or be rumin dut of 
bnd extreme into another? If ſp conſiderabie an 
mereaſe of milk burter, and cheeſe would nit 
lower the prices of thoſe articles too much af 
riife the price of wheat in A greater proportion? 

Thar it would lower” che prices of thoſe urtiefer u 

very certain, andi it is æ very deſiruble civewiitanee 

that it, ſhould. At this time arid ſor Tix weeks 
paſt, butter has been ſold in this neighbourhood for 


nin6-petice'@ pound, and with:meſt-probablyibe =. 


ſold for ten:penice” very ſoony! whereas'"1-ſhould 
hope, the e miglu, by che ' propoſed 
imp 70 e e ee een 
28 ar Ao 19915 een 155 if FER bug Ba. 101 

ger, however, of th — 


fon of a the above arices; for che is ou 


Huand, by {kill and management, can be rendered as 


135 dent of proguge: it foes: at Preſent, the whole 


"of 
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: their; growth, that. Bam rather. of 10 they 
would produce more vorn chan if conſtantly pla anted . 
inthe uſual very! ie ae 110. 11 800 
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The greateſt obſiacte to this. mode. of managing 
a ſmall farm (ſay from 201. to 60l. per annum) Is, 
the conſined or-narrow circumſtances of the octu- 
piers of ſuch farms. In general their capitals are 
much too ſmall to carry on their buſineſs to any 
advantage in the preſent mode of management; but 
the mode recommended would require an increaſe 
of capital to the tune of 20091; or zool. Leſs. than 
| 490L, would not ſtock a farm in this way of 60. 
per annum at any rate; but a capital of 5001. would 
be vaſtly more convenient, 150 WO: much Cas 
een A. bluof in 
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Th 411 tho i propoſed. are ſo intereſting 
to the individuals immediately concerned, how ven 
important are its effects in a political view, as it 

reſpects the community at large! If eight acres of 


productive and as profitable as forty-eight acres 
whoſe natural produce is of a medium value, it is 
virtually increaſing the extent of territory in a ſix- 
fold proportion; for. if every acre of land could by 
_ art and induſtry; be made to yield ſix times the 
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e the pres b., 01 bits: 
CCC 
But this is far fron being'the whole vf tie 4. 
vantage that will accrue from it: It will not on 
increaſe the quantity of proviſions as aforeſuid, ur 
it will alſo find abundance of employment for the 
poor labourer and his family. In this reſpect dairʒ 
farms are in a manner of no uſe; they afford . 
or no employment at all for the poor labourefs. 
Within a few miles of me lives a/dairy=man; who 
milks conſtantly between twenty and thirty cow. 
He has no wife, keeps only one maid-fervant; has 


woman in the neighbobrhood to affiſt in milking 
night and morning, for which he pays Her 15d. or 
16d. per week. This is his whole expence in the 
management of his dairy ; ſearee a tenth part of 
his rent; whereas every arable acre cultivated with 
potatoes, &c. as above, will coſt four or five times 
as much as the rent of the land they grow on. 
What an amazing difference doth this make to the 
poor of a populous country, and alſo to thoſe who 
muſt either find them W or maintain 

them vithout an)! | 
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I have often a a poor family i in p antics 
r and alſo in RY * plough and 
e 


neither man nor boy to aſſiſt him, he only hires a 


1 


and two children, about 12 or 13 year of rage; 
The man 1 paid 68. a week, the woman 38. and 
the ty children 38. together as. A very pretty 
income for a poor family At theſe times · they 
uſually got them a few, clothes; at other times, 
when I had no employment for them, they have 
| deen oben opliged 70 ſeek relief fromthe pariſh. 
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It a nite if e 
men in buſineſs, to da all-in their power to-promote 


the beneficial employment of the poor; it not only 


ſeryes to alleviate a burthen, which in many-placti 


is became- intolerable ;/ but is alſo the ſureſt means 
of, keeping the poor honeſt. Many of them,! 
hape, would never have thought of being other: 
wiſe, if they had not been firſt impelled by. ne- 
ceſſity; who: from petty pilſerings to get a penny, 
80 on to greater thefts, till they too often go ta the 
gallows ;; whereas; had they-been conſtanthy em. 
played, they would have been neither neceſſitous 
nor idle the to grand ſources of all the evil 
. __ and the ae, Ty He bier $694 
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1 1 10 Kut 1a. 1 31 HO 1 Him au 
J Congratulate tho publick on Mr. Bagwes's:in- 
J vention of a new Prill-Machine. In Art. xlix 
of your ath lume, he ſays, Whenever it hald 
be fully before the publick, I Rauer myſelf. it 
EY will be, faund to; poſlels,. at the price of ten 
| © guineas, at leaſt nur than all, the valuable. pro- 
> perties-cpatained in other machines of a much 
« higher price. If ſo, 1 vill venture to add, it 
has at Jeaf twice their merit, as being more com- 
plete, and but little mo half f nin price, J ige 


The benefit accruing! to the publick ke im- 
provements in agriculture, by means of new. in- 
ventions to facilitate its operations and reduce its 
expences, muſt ever be in POR | to the exten- 
ſive, uſe that is made of them; and, theſe. again 
vill ever much depend upon the Fa and. mo 


expence at which they may be acquired. . 
5 Were 
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in proportion thereto. I am of opinion, where a 


(8), 


Were I the inventor ee il 

ment in huſbandry, which I had reaſon to think 
would be acceptable to the publick, I would ſet it 
at a price ſo moderate as could be no impediment 
to the ſale of it. It may be a queſtion, ar y 
in this caſe be a moderate profit? The profics i in 
trade, when the. returns are not very large, we may 
ſuppoſe to run from 10 to 15 per cent. But in this 


caſe, where ingenuity is as neceſſary as diligence, 


we will ſuppoſe twice that ſum, or ſay, from 20 to 
10 30 per cent. would not be generally 
immoderate. On theſe terms, therefore, P 
hope, every one who had beſtowed his time and 
pains with a view to ferve the publick, would: in 
1 large demands he might have for his inſtfu- 
ments, find a full and ſatisfactory recompence 'for 
1 ingenuity, expence, and trouble, eſpecially i, 
in the conſtruction, his principal obje was Sco- 
nomy, as far as could be made to confift wirkt eon- 
venience and eb ode ahi Hu 2198 


Had T the” pteslure of Mr. Barnzs's a 
ance; I would beg leave to recommend theſe obſer- 
vations to his conſideration, being fully perfuaded, 
he would find the demand for his machine in pro- 
portion to the price; the lower in reaſon he makes 
it to the publick, the higher his intereſt would riſe 


man 


ſell fifty for Ban guineas er It is eaſy. for every 
inventon on this annere TH I 8 ; 
£7 2 20] Mo 5 1 1 517 7 25 1 #1 
"245 ee of all; inventions / is: meaſured 
ba the quantum of good they afford the /publick, 
Every inſtrument or machine, therefore, be it ever 
ſo ingeniouſſy conſtructed, and competent to its 
intended uſe, becomes almoſt uſeleſs, and of very 
little value to the publick, if the price be ſo high 
as almoſt totally to obſtruct and prevent the fale af 
it. It is a kind of lo de /e, and may: be fitiy com- 
pared, to a law which permits the ĩmportation of 
certain artieles of commerce i upon the payment of 
cuſtoms ſo immoderate 48 0 all intents and pu- 
poſes to amount to an effectual prohibition, by 
which vr is a gainer but the illicit t 
406-365 1 40 1973 5015 N 99D (1.4 IK 
Haw wen the G e ene Bay fin 
intereſt egregiouſly, he ſacrifices the virtue of the 
patriot, not to the ral but to the imaginary intereſt 
of the individual, and ſuffers at once both in his 
intereſt and his credit. The ſureſt and moſt du- 
rable patent is moderation of price; 'thoſe that are 
purchaſed. confine and reſtrain the fale, but rea- 
ſonable prices encourage. and e 1 wer 
. the ne at mar] 
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Mee tarks ate ever darriendsy wid 
| 1000 herby Charges an} enorbltagt expenets are not 
bes lb 10 ſefence ard the arts. Ingenuity, exe 
mere pretenſions to ingenuity, ate Gfren kakked 4 
high as any article of commerce. Subſcriptions 
for thouſands and tens of thouſands ate propoſed 
 ahd/ tendered to the publiek; with as much eaſt 
unconcern, and firmneſs> ef features: no. as thi 
moſt Hardy veteran would have dated to Rant 
offered formerly for flves uncł for fifties, [Blit'thi 
is un age in which credulity is bee epidemiciſ 
and the alchemy and empirieiſm of Ba Jorweon's 
days ate faſt gaining ground under another denomi. 

nation; anch in a different form. Should à edmiek 

genius uriſe of equal humour and parts: he mig 
nom find as ample a field of impoſture to range in 
as eber diſgraced that poet's times. The furelt 
and moſt effectual means of promoting and extend. 
ing knowledge for the general benefit of the pub- 
liek; is to render it atfaitiable os eee 
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hi Rojo piper u deli now in uſt 
Vill conceive, that any thing is here meant inimical 
to his intefeft. It is the writers ſincere wich, tfut 
matters might be ſo ordered, as to render the inte- 
reſt of the proprietors compatible with that of the 


 pablick 1 general. Skould'the drill huſbandry be 
| 44 generally 


| ppear, "of a very ſimple conftruRion; and at a pricn 
C moderate will rarely be an impediment to, 


ir ule, eyen among che loweſt et, ſanertz. 
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Ibero bee for ſome; years; paſt a-conſi 
peculator in this buſineſs, and „ ins 
yentions- for perſorming this mode of planting, 
zoping to findi the eaſieſt, cheapeſt, and moſt cxco-' 
homical manner poſſible. However, Lam not able 

o determine the, preciſe. manner of planting, ſo as 
> produce the moſt. heneſicial cops fon ah Letten 

ff years in ſuceeſſion. Fall that the moſt bene-; 
icial crop, which produ 8:the.greateſt nett gain 

pon any given quantity, of | th; NY Fon given 
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gn e d Ad d © nh art 2921.1 11 8. 
For this purpoſe 1 have fowed this ſcaſon 4 0 
Ei d In diffe 8 * bonn in ons 
ut f 18 inches, diſtance wich, a hand- machine, with” 


which at this. diſtance. a day-labourer .ſowed: from, | 
our to ſix acres.a day, which was completely co- 


0 ne with; one tine of the harrows. | This ſimple: 
the achine was; made. by a country. carpenter under 


— and coſt onlychalf' guinea. Other: 


ten 


fields L bare planted in a very dikerene manner, 
which indeed for the three laſt years has beer! ri 
nuſual cuſtom} The land being well ploughed, I 
2 throw it into ſmall ridges with three bouts öf the 
plough. The diſtance then from the middle of 
one fürrow to that of the next is about four feet 

fix inches. The top of the ridge about a yard 
wide, and the breadth of the furrow 18 inches, 
On the tops of the ridges I plant three rows of 
corn at the diſtance of ten inches from each other. 
This is performed with a machine which makes the 
channels, drops the corn, and completely chers it 
at one operation. This machine was made by the 
fame workman as the former, and did not coſt me 
more than about 306. This inſtrument 'perforins 


Extremely well, the corn is come up very tigularly; 

the rous perfect, and the partitions clxan! The 

| firſt machine will ſow ſingle rows at any*diſtarite, 
andiany 6 mo a a ane to a turnip-ſced., 


7 3 10 14¹ {LICE 21601. 94 


* 


Te biber fler will 50 one; two, ane 
or we rows on each ridge, and any ſort you plea 
This laſt, however; is capable of improvement, and 
when made as complete as can be deſired, 1 think 
cannot excerd two guineas and u half. Theſe art 
the facts on which T groud my prediction; that 
the time will come when the price of inſtrumens 
 for'this mode of mn . 


c | abort to 


: 
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to the general ule of them, if that mode of practice 
ſhould ever prevail. But Ip poſtpone any alteration 
till 1 am better ſatisfied:of the moſk proficable me. 
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' (Mr. Wiruvzy's refleQions FR Drill-Machines Ae 

uch important truth and às ſuch, the Committee could 

ve no inducement to withhold them from the publick. 
On the contrary, they are inſerted as «freſh proof of the! 

timation , in which, his cotreſpondence on experiment! 

bubandry. is held; but, while the Committee, agree 1 wich . 
Mr. Winz x on the inventing mall, fimple, and cheap: „„ 
machines for ſmall farmers, they are of opinion, that „„ 
expence of large and maſterly pieces ef mechaniſm, is % 
fmall object in compariſfoti with the advant: ges nnn, 
expeditiou'on # args ſeals of ar f e 03. 
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4 Machine for bruiſing Furzt, ö an. # Pl 


for improving the M69 of 2 _ 2 
iy Dr. J. 1 1 to the Seen? f 
194 $135 119 | 
Sis, | ND h 
time ane eee 
to you, acknowledging the receipt u the letiu 7 
and parcel you were ſo kind to ſend to me, a is 
giving ſome. anſwer. to Mr. AnsT1z's. queries, ro. V 
petting Wok which, I Mae ace 1 " 
: 927 Gen 77 35 Neubau 01. $951 
hg whe mige will receive ſome::obſerys a 
tions on the management of the dairy, partieuiari | 
4 with regard te to tlie making « of butter, which are nal '* 
+ reſult of experience; and ＋ ſliall be ha p if the M 
members of your ſociety, will accept of this, 84 . 
teſtimony. of my gratitude, and a proof of my:deſir 
to forward, as far as in me eee, vie 
of your inſtitution. 0 
S 
1 ding a few more experiments on con, cha | 
are nearly ready for bein communicated: among | 
other diſcoveries, t e reſult of theſt experiments i 5 
ay of — * ſo as to haye them a ; 


7 
A 
, 


* 
11 FA 


an 


. 
any ſcaſon that may be. van 
expence. I had potatoes haſt, ſeaſon without any 
ſort, of cover, as arge as to weigh: from two to three 
ounces each, by. the firſt of May... If you think the 
' communication of this proceſs, vill be agrecable to 


the ſociety, I ſhall ſend an an account of it. Ir never 


| has, been yet pant in en PIR. that I 
| dias AA 22 Snot, D LUO 1887 EAR cee 

2 0 wide . 30 3254; Re % inlet 
4 os among the premipms fr laſt year, one 
is is offered for a model of a macl ine for bruiſing 
 whins [furze],as a food for cattle ;_ I have made uſe 
of a machine of that fort, on a farm 1 Ihavei in Aber- 


deenſhire, for many years, paſt, which, anſwers the 


purpoſe very well. By the help: of an old, horſe. of 
little value, it can be made to . bruiſe. Jen for 


forty head of. full-grown beaſts, were th ey to eat 


nothing elſe. I meant to haye ſent a model. of it, 

but ag it. is probable you may alread y. have got one, 
I deferred executing it, till I ſhould, hear from you 
whether you had got, one or not. I have alſo cul- 


tivated furze as d for, ho 5 Ms cattle with : 


great, profit. WHO nt DIGOW - AURA ch we 


An at 50 iS io ltr veit;: 


In revolving Mr. AxgriZ' 8 queries i in my mind, 
and frequently thinking of the benefits this country 
might in time derive from being poſſeſſed of a very 


fine kind of if 12 own, e and the 


1 V. . 8 + convenience 
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convenience ſhe in certain reſpects poſleſſe: 6&6. 
all other nations, of improving the quality of her 
wool to a degree that never yer has been known ff 
Europe; 1 have often withed it were pofffble ts 
find a few gentlemen who were willing to affociate 
themſelves into a ſociety, for the expreſs pur 
of improving the quality of Britifh woo. I wot 
propoſe that it ſhould be done ſomewhat on the 
plan of your Society, or the Society of Arts in 
London, where a Hall annual fubferiptiom only is 
required from each member, with liberty to with- 
draw it when they may think Proper. The buff. 
neſs to be managed by a committee, chofen out of 
their own number. Should Mr. AxsTrr, or any 
other public-ſpirited gentleman in your tn 
Hood, think it probable, that ſuch a thing, # Pro. 
poſed, would be likely to take Place, 1 thbuld 
explain the principles on which it might be con- 
ducked, and demonſtrate the pratticability of fr. ! 
could be confident (wichour iavitg communicated 

this plan to his Grace) that the Duke of Argyle, 
| ole concurrence would be of great uſt for per 
fecting the plan, would not only ene Vis 
e. y ord the —_—_— 
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voy, 


enter into this wide Lifcuſſion. a it is ans 
| propoſed to treat of the manufacture of butter, 
leaving the ſubject of cheeſe- making to ſome other 
perſon to treat of, who is more converſant We] 
department than the author of this ale, 2 
The firſt he. to be advented to in an undens 

king of this nature is, to chooſe cows of a proper 

ſort. Among this claſs of animals, it is found 
experience, that ſome kinds give milk of a m1 

- thicker conſiſtence, and richer quality than others; 

nor is this richneſs, of quality neceſſarily connected 

. with the ſmallneſs of the quantity. yielded by coꝶ 

of nearly an equal ſize; it, therefore behoves, the 

| owner of a. dairy to be peculiarly, attentive to this 
5 - Circumſtance... In judging of the 1 of a cow it 
. ought rather to be the quantity and the quality d 
the cream produced from the milk of a cow in: 

given time, than the quantity of the milk itſelf 

This is a cireumſtance that, will be ſhewn * 

future to be of more importance than is 

imagined. The ſmall cows of * Alderney bred 


„ RY 


a. Aua covs- in every country may. wi found, by.s 
- _  - {caeful ſelection, that afford much thicker mil 
than others; theſe therefore ought, to be ſearched 
ir with care, and their breed reared wich, atten- 


er, 


VP 
Few beben who have had: any 5 ꝛrience at all 

in the dairy way can be ignorant, however, chat in 

| comparing the milk of two cows, to judge of their 

reſpective qualities, particular attention muſt be 

paid to che time that has elapſed ſince their calving: 

for the milk of the ſame cow is always thinner 

ſoon after calving, than it is afterwards; as it en. 

dually becomes thicker, though ' gener: 

quantity, in proportion to the time ae cow. Sas 

| calved. The colour of the milk, however, ſoon 

| after calving is richer than it/afterwards becomes; 

but this, eſpecially for the firſt two weeks, is a 

wy calour that oe not to be coveted. 2 8 


ES fine 


'To make the e. cows » give * of milk, and 
| of agood quality, they muſt at all times have plent x 
of food. Graſs is the beſt food yet known C 
| purpoſe, and that kind of graſs which ſprings up ß 
TR on bin ain e the hoſt fille ION 
T3: 1 NHL . 5 


| TW 
do not know of any ſet of experiments that have ever yet been made 

Vith a view to aſcertain the effects of any of the natural graſſes that 

| ſpontaneouſly ſpring up in abundance on our fields, either on the 
quantity or the quality of the milk of cows, and few that have been 
attempted even with regard to thoſe plants that have been cultivated by 

| art as green forage for them; though it be well known that ſome par- 

| ticular kinds of plants ſtrongly affect the taſte, and alter the quality of 
particular products of milk. It js indeed, in all caſes, confidently. - | _ 
n ORIG — 


2 # * 
* 


ating C a Ate 4s. 


| the cows were fed on very rich old paſtures. Mavkind are ip general 


| | 92442 - 


ede ſhouls, be walled up. on boch ides, and be left open anly ak the 
da ends, which, if properly placed, would produce a.cantinued fiream 


t 1 


If he temperature. of the na a 


permit the cows to graze at caſe throughout the day, 
they ſhould be ſuffered to range on ſuch. paſtures 
at freedom; but if the cows are ſo much income 
moded by the heat as to be prevented; ſrom cating 


' through the day, they ought in that caſe to be taken 


into cool-ſhades for protection, where, after allow- 


ing them a proper time to ruminate, they ſhould 


be ſupplicd with abundance of green food freſh-cut 
for the purpoſe, and given to them by hand ſre- 
quently in ſmall quantities freſh and freſh, ſq-.as 


1 induce them to cat it with lessen When 


cri e 
to be a popular error, as I have frequently ſeen much richer butter 
made by one perſon from cows that were fed in the houſe chiefly with 

cut clover and rye-graſs, than that which was made by others, where 


diſpoſed to throw the blame of every failure upon ſome circumſtance 
that does not reflect on themſelves as bad managers. Hence it is that 


the graſs of a farm is aften blamed for: the want af richneſs of the 


hutter produced upon it; when, if the circumſtances were fully, in- 
veſtigated, it would be found to be occaſioned by the unſkilfulneſs of 


\ Io wary warms climates, where the hone, beser bw 
caws, and the flies are exgeedingly troubleſome, ſheds open on omg 
hide, the roof being only ſupported there bo yillars, would vot afford 
them ſuch eſſe wal ſhelter 3% they would require, by theſe caſes, the 


of eee f be e eee e, 
to the cattle, ta 
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ge bear al the; * A com f r ond hl 
abroad with caſe, they may be again turned inte 


the paſture, where they ſhould. be allowed to range . : 


with freedom. all * TI 15 wee 
of ſummer. 1 f HE e | 


Cows; if PEN Wa fed, Gould be milked d 
times a day. during the whole of the ſummer 1 50 | 
| fon; ze in the morning early, at nogn, and in the | 
evening, juſt before night-fall, * In the choice of 
perſons for milking the cows, great caution ſhould 
be employed; for if that op ration be not care- 
fully and properly performed, not only the quantity 
of the produce of the dairy : will be greatly dimi- = 
| niſhed, but its quality alſo will be very 5 de- 
| baſed; for if all the mail ! be not thorou ghly drawp 
from a cow when the i is milked, that portion of 
milk which is left in the udder ſeems to be gradu- 8 


| ally abſorbed. into the ſy tem, and natune generates 


55 


Wh, . nilk 4 25 Tie the tay ARS 
haye abyndance of ſucculent food, they will | yield a mych fnaller. quan- 


tity of milk in the Game time than if they be milked three times, Some 


zttentive obſervers I have met, with think, 2 cow in helf circumſtances 3 


Vill give nearly as much milk at each time, if milked thres times, as = 
| If the were wilked only twice, This fact, however, has. not, that I 


they give more, how mach, is not aſcertained 1 nor whether it wou 
Nee to ae „ 


| know af, been aſcertained by experiment. There cap. be no.doubt but 


rn) 


taken away. If this his leffened c quantity 1 be not © agith 
thoroughly drawn of, it occaſions a yet farther di- 
mitiytion of the quantity of milk generated; and 
ſo on it may be made to proceed in perpetual pro-' | 
greſſion from little to leſs, till none at all is pro- 
duced. In ſhort, this is the practice in all caſes 
followed, when it is meant to allow a cow's milk to 
dry up entirely without doing her hurt. In this 
manner, therefore, the profits of a dairy might be 
wonderfully diminiſhed; ſo that it. much behoves 
the owner of it to be extremely attentive to this 
circumſtance, if he wiſhes to avoid ruin. It ought | 
to be a rule without an exception, never to allow 
this important department to be entruſted, without 
controul, to the management of hired ſervants. 
Trs importance will be ſtill more maniſeſt from | 
what follows : : ET. 


. management of = ue Lie! following 
peculiarities reſpecting milk ought to be very par- 
N adverted to; ſome of them are, no doubt, 


d be Met ihviys be treated with great tles U tl 
by mild uſage, eſpecially when young and tickliſh, or when the paps 
are tender; in which laſt caſe, the udder ought to be fomented with 

| warm water before milking, and touched with the greateſt gentleneſs, 
otherwiſe the cow will be in danger of contracting bad habits, be- 

coming ſtubborn aud unruly, and retaining her milk ever after. A 

co never lets down her milk pleaſantly to the perſon the dreads or 
diſlikes, The udder and paps mould always be waſhed with clean 

water before milking ; but care . 

"water be admitted into the milking pail, 7 
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known in part to attentive houſewives, but they 
never yet, I have reaſon to believe, have been ad- 
verted to as their importance deſerves; ; and by 
many have never. been thought of at all. I put 
them down in the form of aphoriſms, that they may 1 

be the n more adverted th, and the e caller retained, | 


Wi di 


Of the Milk that is drawn | from any. cow at one Line, | 
that which comes off at the Art is always thimer, 
and of a _much_worſe quality, than that which comes 
afterwards, and the richneſs goes on continually i in- 
creaſing lo the very . drop that can be drawn from 
the udder at that lime. . 


Few pee are ignorant, that milk which is is. 
taken from the cow laſt of all at milking, which i in 


this country is called Aroakings, is richer than the 


reſt of the milk—but fewer ſtill are aware of the 
greatneſs of the diſproportion between the quality 
of the firſt and the laſt drawn milk from the ſame 
cow at one milking. The following facts reſpecting 1. 
this circumſtance were aſcertained by me 'many 


| years ago, and have been confirmed by many Tub- | 


ſequent experiments and obſervations, 
| Having taken ſeveral large tea-cups et of the ; 
fame ſize and Cs one of theſe As was filled 
* 


in the proportion of /ixteen to one. In other con 


* 


however, obtained from theſe two cups, was much 


{13 


at the beginning of the com milking, and the othen 
at regular intervals till the laſt, which was filled 
with the dregs of the ſtroakings. Theſe were each 
_ weighed, the weight of cach cup being ſettled ſo a 

to aſcertain that the quantity of milk in each wat 
preciſely the ſame; and from a great number of 
experiments, frequently repeated, with many diffe- 
rent cows, the reſult was in all caſes thus: 


The quantity of cream obtained from che fi 


drawn cup was, in every caſe, much fmaller than 
from that which was laſt drawn ; and thoſe between 
afforded leſs or more, as they were nearer the 
| beginning or the end. It is unneceſſary here w. 
ſpecify theſe intermediate proportions ; but it i 
proper the reader ſhould be informed, that the 
quantity of cream obtained from the laft-drayn 
cup, from ſome cows, exceeded that from the firſt 


however, and in particular circumſtances, the dif- 
proportion was not quite ſo, great; but in no, caſe 
did I find it fall ſhort of the rate of eigbt to or. 
Probably, upon an average of a great many cows, i 

* be . ta run at ien or twelve to Lot 


2dly. The difference i in the quality of the cream, 


greater than the difference in the quanyity. In the 
6 2 he . IH firſt 


Ur 


S S x 


14 
Erſt cup the cream was a thin tough film, thinner - 


. perhaps whiter than the paper on which 1 
rite; in the laſt, the cream was of a thick dh. 


tiled 


ha but conſiſtence, and of a, glowing. richneſs. of 
1 wa; colour, that no other F of « cream is ever 1 
er of F< e 1 

diff 


340. The differenps. in a the — of the —Y 
remained after the cream was ſeparated, wap 
' perhaps ſtill gr eater than either in reſpect to the 
nuantity or the — of the cream. The milk in 
he firſt cup was a thin bluiſh liquid, like. as if a 
rery large proportion of water had been mixed with 
ordinary milk; that in the laſt cup was of a thick 
onſiſtence and yellow colour, more zeug, 
tream than milk, both i in "oy and ee 


rayn 

fir. Tee important experimen it appears, that 
COWS,  perſan, who, by bad milking of his cows, loſes 5 
> dil but half a pint of his milk, loſes in fact about as 


much cream as would be afforded by ſix 3 
pints at che beginning, and loſes beſides that part 
of the cream which, alone can give richneſs and. 
high flavour to his butter. Many other uſcful co- 
rollaries may be drawn from it, which I do not at 
iy oy to enumerate. dome af * will 
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Y kat be put "my 0 a # ih and allnved 10 Plind FT it 
" throws up cream, that portion, of cream which riſu 
22 to the ſurface is richer in quality, and greater in 
quantity, than what riſes in a ſecond equal portionof 
time; and the cream that riſes in the Second znterva] 
tine is greater in quantity and'richer in quality 
Iban that which riſes in a third equal, ſpate of time; 
and that of the third than the fourth, and ſo on, the 
tram that riſes decreaſes in quantity, and declinesix 


5 . en as long as any byes” to "JO 


My experiments not laving been in this cal 
made with ſo much accuracy as in the former, 
have not been enabled to aſcertain'the difference in 
the proportion that takes place in equal portions of 
time; but they have been ſo often repeated as not 
to leave any room to doubt the fact; and it will be 
allowed to be a fact of no ſmall importance in the 
management of the dairy. It, is not certain, how- 
ever, but that a greater quantity of cream may upon 
the whole be obtained from the milk by taking i 
away at different times, but the proceſs is ſo trou- 
bleſome as not to be counter- balanced by the in. 
creaſed quantity obtained, if indeed an additional 

quantity be thus obtained, which is not as ye 
25 was. en 


drann. 


2574 nill 97 8 aer 1 Abe 1 7 : 
the cream it at7ually contains 10 the ſurface, than ED. 
milk that fs thinner," but that cream is" MH aà ricber | 
quality ;' and if water be added'to'that Thitk wil 1 
will afford 'a confiderably* greater quamity of 'cream 

than it would bave done if allowed 4% remain pur; 

| ut its nalin lde | nga eee 


i ane FOR 1 „ 
This is 4 6% cher elvry-perſh.athontigg ati | 
dairy muſt have remarked; but I have never 
heard of any experiment that could aſcertain either 7 

| the preciſe amount of the increaſed quantity of 
cream that might thus'be obtained, or of the ratio 4 
in the decreaſe of its quality; but it aſcertains the 
effects at leaſt of mixing water with the milk in a 
dairy ; and the knowledge of this fact will enable 
attentive perſons to follow that practice which they Os 
think will beſt Pong their own intereſt, 5 


* . 
* 4 * 4 4 - ? ; ( 8 


* 


2 
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Mk; 99 is ; put: into. 4 bucket. or 3 aroper veſe, 5 
. and carried in it to any conſiderable di lance, ſo as 10 
be much agitated and in part cooled before it be wat 


3 


into the milk-pans o ſettle for cream, \never throws 
p. ſo much nor ſo rich crram as if the ſame milk had 
been” arts into the be ef after it was | 


In 


— 


milked; 1 IF ; : 8 4 F 3 7 1 : 2 7 5 * F | # 2% 
4 . 4 - . 
f z * 


na 


In this caſe it ih believed the loſs of cream will 
be nearly in proportion to the time that has elapſed, 
_ and-theagitation it has ſuſtained after being drawn 
from the cow. But I am not as yet in poſſeſſion of 
any experiments that ſufficiently aſcertain how 
much is to be aſcribed to the time, and the-agita- 
tion, taken ſeparately. On every branch of agri- 
culture we find experiments wanting at each ſtep 
we advance in our enquiries. The labours of no one 
man can complete the whole; but it is the duty 


of every enquirer to n as he n 
Ea ee 


i ; *\ 


From the above facts the following a : rol rie 
| ſeem to be IP deducible-; i HED 515 fi 


If. It is of i importance that the cc cows ſhould be 
always milked as near the dairy as poſſible, to pre- 
vent the neceſſity of carrying and codling the milk 
before it be put into the diſhes; and as cows ate 
much hurt by far driving, it muſt be a great ad- 
vantage in a dairy farm to have the principal grals 
fields as Near the dairy, or homeſted, as pollible.” 


| 240. The practice of putting the milk of all the 
cows of a large dairy into one veſſel, as it is\milked, 
there to remain till the whole milking be ſtniſhed 
| before any part of it is put into the mailkepdns, 
ſeems to be highly injudicious, not only 


l 


1 


rom the bad cow's milk, ſo as to ſepa 


_ow om each other, where it is neceffary. He "may 
1] hus Have the whole of His dairy product greatly 85 

Fri. gebaſed by the milk of one bad cow; for years to- 
Rep . ether, without being Able to diſcover it. AA better 8 


be able on all occaſions to obſerve the particular 
huality of each individual cow's milk, as well as its 


hem he ought” to keeps and breed from. © 


the poſſeſſion of a perſon cho had but one cow. 115 
Er re Mii 


Aberdeenſhire, denotes the petſon 'who hav the ſuperiutentanw ef a 


fnperintendaute of the * exbeutes che menial offices of the dairy: 
3dly. If 


of the jofs that is Tutinda! dy Alitich und bol. 15 
ng, but alfo, more eſpecially, becauſe it prevents 7 
he owner of the dairy from diflinguithing the goes - 


quantity, and to know with preciſion which of his 
ows it was his intereſt to diſpoſe of, and N of 5 


1 e e e Mk Feats rays __ to 1 
wa any butter at all, tough.it had the appearance of being very rich FE 
ilk. The perſon'who ſold that cow had had her ſeveral years, along 
— — having fo much as hail any fuſpi- 
cion of this peculiarity It was only diſcovered when. ſhe came * * 


preſſive, and much wanted in the Engliſh language. Daz, or dei, in 


practice thetefore would be, to have the mit 
Irawn from each cow ſeparately put into the crcam- 
ng paris as fon as It is milked, without being ever 
ixed with any other. Thus would the careful dax 


e In that ſenſe it is her-. 
valent to 1 Fe am inferior fation, who, abs 


* 


6 1 


34% If it be intended to make butter of 41 
fie quality, it will be adviſcable in all caſes to kg 
the milk chat is firſt drawn ſeparate. from ih 
which comes laſt, as it is obvious that, if this h 
not done, the quality of the butter will be greu 
7 debaſed, without much augmenting its qu 
It 120 rien. that the e of the bun, vil 
— of the laſt-drawn ilk that isr 1 — — 
fo that thoſe who wiſh to be ſingularly nice in thi 
reſpelt, will do-well to: retain only e ſmall p 
/ morn, of the l- daun milk. 


by ® 


415 TY 97 | 
= # {+ 5 ” 2 | 
15 5 | fit) 


'To cho owners of e who 1 ode 00 
in view, it muſt ever be; a matter of trial a0 
calculation, how far it is; expedient for them tt 
carry the improving of the quality of their butte, 
at the expence of diminiſhing its quantity. Indi. 
ferent ſituations, prudence, will point out different 
kinds of practice as moſt. eligible; and all perſon 
muſt be left, after making accurate rials, to..detet- 
mine for themſelves. - It is likewiſe a-confideratio 
of no ſmall importance, to determine in what u 
the inferior milk that is thus to be ſet apart, where 
fine, butter is wanted, can be. employed with the 
greateſt profit. In the Highlands of Scotland the 
| have adopted, without thinking of the improw- 
ment of their butter, a very ſimple and economical 
pradhc 


ggg gsa AK. 2 


— 
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praiice in this reſpedt. "As 2 5 rearing 5 a | 
is there a principal object with the farmer, every 7 
cow | is allowed to ſuckle her ohn calf with a portions . 3 
of her milk, the reniainder only being emplojed'— 

in the dairy... Tot ive the calf its proportion regu- 
larly, i it is ſepara ated from the cow,. and da in an . 


33's ja 
to the ſame farm. 1 1 
12 calves webe ahne „„ 


driven t. to the door of 
the young ones fail not to meet them. Each caltf 
is then ſeparately | let out, and runs directly to its 

mother, where it ſucks till the dairy-maid' judges | 
it has had enough, when ſhe orders it to be driven 
away, having previouſly ſhackled the hinder legs of 

the mother, by a a very ſimple contrivance, to oblige 
her to ſtand ſtill. Boys drive away the calf wit 

ſwitches, and return it to the incloſure, While che 
; nilks am. Was 1 oh the, calf, | 2 
milked, and” thus 1 they obtain ain a final 7 — 1 
of milk, it is tine, but that milk of an exceeding 

rich quality; which, in the hands of ſuch. of the 

inhabitants as'l now how to manag it, i is manuſac- | 
tured into the.richeſt marrowy b 
any where met with. This richneſsof the H lighland 
butter is univerſally aſcribed to the old graſs the 
| Cows feed upon. in their remote glens, but it is in 
fact 3 to be e to the ge” here 1 
en e ee ee | Geleribed 3 


4 
[ 82 


ſcribed Which has *. ned in hel w. 
KY Klip Whether a ſimilar en could be G- 
| nomically adopted elſewhere, I do not take upon 


me to ſay, hut doubtleſs other ſecondary uſes mig 
be found 1 for the milk of inferior quality; of i 
occaſions it might be converted into butter of a 
inferior quality; on others it might be fold ſweet, 
where the ſituation of the farm is within reach of 
a market-town ; 3 on other occaſions it mig ht be 
converted i into cheeſes, which, by being made of 
ſweet milk, would be of a very fine quality if cate: 
full made > and ſtill other uſes might be deviſed 
"tot 


4 © And prap, in fame menu 10 th nul if deal 


| * The making of cheeſe has, never yet. been reduced to endet 10 
principles, and conſequently the reaſoning relating to it is very incon- 

cluſive, It is in general ſuppoſed thit the goodhefs of cheeſe dil 
almoſt entirely upon its tic rictiveſs, by which is meant the proportioind 
pane; hn notre en 
ever is more certain, than: that this opinion, is erroneous, 
a very lean cheeſe is anch beter . d d. b 


ahd, which will appear to mot perſons til more extraordinary, it fie 


quently happens that 4 cheeſe that taſtes ft and fat, is much. leagt larg 
than. one that js hard, dry, and ſticky, The mode of man IN get 
| It occaſions r i ther 
very poſſible, by art, to mike poor fcim-milk cheeſe affume the fo the | 


| buttery taſte and appearance, even of creain-cheeſes, This ſubjeth 
| Whelvre, debris highly: to bo mee particularly, elucidate! thay part, 
. the objet diſc is ih it, They hw 
to ſoggeſt the closing particulars, as a proper bed of cx ni 
and 9 viz, Is the * of caſeous matter afforded by 


* 


þ 1] 

0 

for its application, which I cannot now op to 
enumerate.” ee 1 .de e e 


ai bee rd" with de proportion of He d ü 
contäins, or does it deed upon Tome other principle not hitherts:: 
5 ro ide on Fa + Lid 
* by. 9 tybehere jt t depend upon the quant: 


of It is we that cow's ae, AK als th 
wie Moo i e eee 
no, eaſe-afford above one half the proportion „„ 
does, Nox c. gane ee 9m Fe 


pr ; of curd, i erde its wwperlor ec, 
1 can be often hall that fs Wider ind richer thaw ee n tw 


pays" — — From theſe cn 
derations, it is not Say. we but it we Ne Dn 55 


oily, by ee 

which tle inferior —— on mami occaſions, eſpecially 
ns mach oe be eee en, 2 2 25 
put it into an up» 


Ne fond ww; en or ahy Shir | 
b. Heat ſome water; and pöur it into 2 tub that is 
e ee ee nn 
v 1 pag: it 8 
Fl e . the morning i it will be 5 | 
the milk hath ſeparated into two parts, a thick" creara-like' fibltaties 
which occupies the upper part of the-veſlel, « and a thin ſerous watery 
part, that remains in the bottom; draw off the thin part (called here 
ig) by opening a ſtop- cock placed for that purpoſe cho ahove: the 
bottom, and reſerve the cream for uſe. Not much leſe than the half 
of the milk is thus converted into a ſort of cream, which, when well 


wen en ee 1 nen 


C41 


405 It the quality of the butter be the chief 
obje& attended to, it will be neceſſary not only 
to ſeparate the firſt from the laſt drawn milk, but 
alſo to take nothing but the cream that is firſt, ſe. 
parated from the beſt milk, as it is this firſt riſing 
cream alone that is of the prime quality. The 
remainder of the milk, which will be ſtill ſweet, t. 
may be either employed for the purpoſe of making 
| ſweet. milk cheeſes, or it may be allowed to ſtand 
to throw up cream for making butter of an e 
9 as nee _ Fe” ur a oo 
Sich. From the above ac we are * to per 
ceive that butter of the very beſt poſlible quality can 
only be obtained from a dairy of conſiderable. ex 
tent, when judiciouſly managed; for when only a 
very ſmall portion of each cow's milk can be ſet 
apart for throwing up cream, and when only a very 
ſmall proportion of that cream can be reſerved a 
of the prime quality, it follows, that, unleſs .the 
quantity of milk were upon the whole very-conſ 
derable, the quantity of prime cream produced 
would be fo ſmall as to be ſcarcely worth te whik 
for manufacturing ſeparately. - eee Wi 


diſtinguiſhable from that by its ſournels. bee 
eſteemed a great delicacy, and uſually ſells at double the price of frel 
unſkimmed milk. It requires practice, however, to be able to mal 
this nicely ; the degree of the heat of the water, and many other circus- 
ſtances, I ning Re as, Theſe things practice bel 

yers. 


2 Y 85 J 
6 9 From theſe premiſes we are alſo led to 
draw another concluſion extremely different from 


the opinion that is commonly entertained on this 


ſubject: viz. That it ſeems probable that the very 
beſt butter could only be with economy made in 
thoſe dairies where the manufacture of cheeſe is the 


principal object. The reaſons are obvious: If 
only a ſmall portion of the milk ſhould be ſer apart 


for butter, all the reſt may be made into cheeſe 


W while it is yet warm from the cow and perfectly 
ſweet; and if only that portion of cream which riſes 


during the firſt three or four hours aſter milking 
is to be reſerved for butter, the rich milk which is 
left after that cream is ſeparated, being ſtill perfectly 
ſweet, may be converted into cheeſe with as great 
Ws _y as the r milk itſelf. 


But a as it is not "oct that many tak could 


be found, who would be willing to purchaſe the 


very fineſt butter made in the manner above pointed 
| out, at the price that would be ſufficient to indem- 
nify the farmer ſor his trouble in making it; theſe 
hints are thrown out merely to ſatisfy the curious 
in what way butter poſſeſſing this ſuperior degree 
of excellence may be obtained, if they chooſe to be 


at the expence; but for any ordinary market, Lam 


ſatisfied, from experience and attentive. obſerva- 
tion, that if in general about the firſt drawn half of 


2 e che 


rapid ſale. 


En Alt, it was! found that the'faltuels gradually, from! 


aA 


my 


£6 
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the milk be bee a each milking, and tem 
minder only be ſet up for producing cream, and if 
that milk be allowed to ſtand to throw up the 
| whole: of its cream, even till it begins ſenſidhy v 
- taſte.ſouriſh, and if that cream be afterward g Care- 
fully managed, the butter thus obtained will be o 
a quality greatly ſuperior to what can uſually be 
obtained at market, and, its quantity not conliger 
(ky leſs, 54 if the whole of the milk had been 


* ſhould — e likely to ſuit the frugal farme 
2s his butter, though of a ſuperior. quality, couldtr 
afforded at a price that would un ien 


e e ats ber Alia. TEN * 
of the milk, the following may be ſtated. Whilſt I was employed 
| making the on milk aboyementioned, it chanced that amo 
. my cons there was one which had miſled having a calf that Fab, 
min continued to give mit; (a cow ih theſs cittuniſtanced We hires 
armed or Jurra cow.) Her milk, as is ngt yndomeiion iy th 

rin een Git. On trying the different pere 
tl that milk, however r, it was perceived that the firt-rayn milk vn g 
' tremely le the tale and th ths hat vas ety ler e 


% * . = 


ren —— on lf of he mi 
in of, fo that als Hd | Kat #0 Wil. Va für 
intended to have tried if other alk Goa tate Ba Basa 


ae as that from turnips, cabbages, &c. were peculiatly oof 


is the firſt-drawn milk or not; bt hr ade pron 
| from aſcertaining this fa, 
| Fi 


1 * 11 


From theſe — pbſervations 
neceſſary ve ſhould proceed to anon No 


good milk-houſe are, that it be cool i in ſummer, 
and warm in winter, ſo as to. preſerye a 
ture nearly the ſame throughout the whole year; 


clean and ſweet. at all times. As it is on m 


# 
8. 11 


I would adviſe. that a ſeparate building ſhould be 


43 Cf 


: deſcribe, may, in every ſituation be reared at a very 


near to 2.cool; ſpring, or running water, where caſy 
. acceſs can be had to, it by the cows, and where it is 
not liable to be incommoded by ſtagnant Vater. It 
add confiftof a ange of narrow huildings aq inghe 


the wuilk- houſe properly fo, called., The wall ff "nm 


See the plate annexed, | _ 


dairy can be managed with profit, pnleſs ; a place S 
properly, adapted for keeping the milk, and for 


carrying on the different operations of the daity, 
be firſt provided. | The , neceſſary requilites of a 


W and that it be dry, ſo,as to admit of being kept 


occaſions difficult to contrive a place within the | 
dvyelling-houſe that can poſſeſ: all theſe requiſites, | 


| always erected, hich, upon! the plan I ſhall pow c 


TG expence, Wu will anſwer the, x Pools much 


This * Saad RT: a ante ; 


plan; that diviſion in the migdle, marked A, being 


* 6 1 


building ſhould be reared of brick, or of ſtone and 
lime, all round the inſide ; this wall need not ex. 
ceed in thickneſs one brick in length, or if of ſtone 
about one foot thick; beyond that, the wall, whith 
is full fix feet in thickneſs, ſhould be made of {6d 
on the outſide, and earth rammed firm within'thit 
The inſide wall of this building may be ſeven d 
eight feet high i in the ſides, on which may be placed 

the couples to ſupport the roof, and the walls x 
the gabels carried up to the height of the couple. 
Upon theſe ſhould be laid a roof of reeds, or thatch 
that ſhould not be leſs than three feet in thickneh 
which ſhould be produced downward till it cov 
the whole of the walls on each ſide; but here; ii 
thatch or reeds, be not in ſuch plenty as could b 
wiſhed, there is no occaſion for laying it quite ſ 
thick. In the roof, exactly above the middle of th 
building ſhould be placed a wooden pipe of a fufb 
cient length to riſe a foot or two above the roof, u 
ſerve occaſionally as a ventilator. The top of thi 
funnel ſhould be covered, to prevent rain from get 
ting through it, and a valve fitted to it, that by 
means of a ſtring could be opened or ſhut at ple 
, Ture. A window alſo ſhould be made upon on 

fide for giving light, the ſtructure of which will be 
| beſt underſtood from the ſeQion of this part of the 
building, which is repreſented at Fig. 2. F. G 

It is neceſſary to ſpecify; however, that this apertur 
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one on the outſide at G, and the other on the inſide 


as the great thickneſs of the wall, and of the thatch 
upon the roof, as alſo of the buildings at the end of 
it, are to render the temperature of this apartment 
as equal as poſſible at all ſeaſons of the year, by 
effectually cutting it off from having, any, direct 
communication with the external air. 


purpoſe ranges of ſhelves may be placed all round 


the other, and may be built wholly of brick or 
ſtone ; nor is there a neceſſity for having the thatch 


ſize proportioned to the dairy, for warming water 


and there emits the ſmoke. 


'$ 1 
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ſhould be cloſed by. means of two glazed frames, ; 


at F. I preſume it is hardly neceſſary to inform 
the reader, that the uſe of this double ſaſn, as well 


The e mid B, is ird to Tre 

as a repoſitory for the utenſils of the dairy, and a 
place in which they may be cleaned; and put in 
order, to be ready when they are wanted. For this 


the walls, and tables and other conveniences placed 
| where neceſſary, Here the walls are thinner than 


here ſo thick laid on as in the middle diviſion. In 
one corner at H, is placed a cauldron of a convenient 


to ſcald the veſſels, over a cloſe furnace, the flue of 
which terminates in a chimney carried ſlanting over 
the door in the gabel, above which 1 it "ih r 


* £ . 


The other apartment, C, may be employed as; 
Eind of ſtore- room, in which the cured butter, and 
other products of the dairy, and ſpare utenfils, my 
i be locked: up, till it becomes W 

ſport them elſewhere.” 


Gen eans i a 

a with profit in ſummer, it might be very uſeful to convert this apa 
ment into an ice-houſe, which would be on many occaſions a very c 
venient appendage of the dairy. All that would be neceſſary in ii 
caſe, would be to build the walls in the fame manner, and make tha 

of the ſame thickneſs with thoſe of the apartment A, as marked 
thedotted lines i, K, I, m. The thatch being alſo laid on to the fax 

| thickneſs, If this were intended, firm poſts of wood ought'to k 

' Placed in the floor, as marked ĩn the plan, n, o, p, q, ſo as to forma 
nner ſquare, with an open walk all round of two feet, in .breadd; 
Within theſe poſts ſhould be placed hurdles of a convenient, ſhi 
formed of wicker, work, The wands of which they are made hau 

| been all peeled, and previouſly dipped in warm coal-tar, to [preſgn 
them from rotting. | Within this ſquare is the receptacle for the in 
The ĩce · houſe to be, filled by opening the double doors at K. L. wh 

. ould then be cloſed, not to be opened till it was again to be fill 

| andthe aperture between them to be filled with ftraw rammed firm v 
prevent the admiſſion of air by that means. The ice to be taken u 

; . occaſionally, as it may be wanted, through the milk-houſe. 


- Many would be the conveniences the dairy would derive, from fi 
e mene eren By means of it, the prodyi 
of the dairy could be always cooled to the degree in ſummer that bal 
be found to give them their greateſt perfection. Other advantage 

might occaſionally. be-derived by the attentive farmer, from this ed) 
© abtained accommodation f: one of which i ſhall, berg mention: 


Bees in this climate are found to be os ant 
though where they do thrive, they are extremely profitable. The c- 
cymſtance tht chiefly occaſions their failure here, is the variablenc 

5 . 
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lit Feet were Me Gjett'of- the dairy another | 
additional büifding, very Aifferemiy "conſtructed, 
would be wanted, Which 1 do not en F 


10 The Heiler dates K ud Spue iadly 
vities formed in the khickneſs of che partiribn 


3 the double doors on theſe 


e all came between che external 


e E 3 litle inferior 


Aj 5 Duting'cheſe mild intervals in winter, the bees 
are rouſed from! their fleepy ſtate, and being unable to get any food 
abroad, 5 re under f the neceſſity of conſuming the flores' they had 
for themſelves; which being ſoon "exhiuited they” then periſh 
' for want, In the fpring allo; / When they are invited-abiroad- by the 
" witnth' of the weather; they in vain ſearch for flowers from which they 
ee, and are frequently chilled by the cold, be- 


ee 4 that of putting them” intb an 
el bouſe in the begititing” of inter, Where chey might be kept till 
lf 2 ere ie yp ce et bttle danger was, to be appre- 
np op od During all this time they w would remain 

3 Ho the? of food; and wild be ready 
— — Ag bur in tie ſpring, whe the mild wea- 


[| houſe make them periſh entirely; but bees often experience in 
Ruſſia « Poland x 1 kalk that 3) We tõ freeze even 


L | | that cid alles phat in a Britiſh; ice-hc 
| anxiety on that bead, ; 


wal * be employed for any uſe'that'ſhall 
ing intended merely to eut SF more 


experience in ſummer ; and in the ſpring eſpecially, it fre- 
that { l mbrting {s fatdenly chknged to a nipping | 


they can return to the ive. "No mode that can be conceived is 


ther invited them abroad. Some will think that the cold of an ice- 


| 1 beyonlt agel : 
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air and the milk-houſe, when either the great ber 
or great cold of that may render it neceſſary. The 


thatch above theſe ſmall apartments ought to 
come one foot lower within than in the milk 


TS ES, 


tion 75 air Da the outer apartments, 3 at the Pla 
where the couples are. placed. When, the air i 
temperate, the door at T may in general be [ef 
open to facilitate the entry to and from the milk 
| houſe on ordinary occaſions. All the doors oper 
as marked by the dotted l lines. | 
| Through each of theſe 8 as well : as ahh outer 
| doors of the apartments Band C, ought to be mad 
an aperture of about a foot ſquare, having aſmal 
door exactly fitted to it, that can be opened and 
ſhut at pleaſure. Over the inſide of each of thek 
apertures ſhould be ſtretched a piece of fine gaur 
covered with a fine netting of wire, ſo that wha 
the air was temperate, and the wind blowing i in 
proper direction, by opening theſe little doors, 
draught of air would be carried through the whole 
of theſe buildings that would keep them ſweet and 
| dry, without e flies or other vermin. , 


The whole of theſe apartments ſhould be 835 
plaiſtered with lime on the infide of the walls and 
cieling. The ee A at aſt ſhould ll 


pe 


fo 


2M with flat tones,” that ſhould be raiſed! fix 

nches higher than the ſurface of the ground with- 
put, having ſlanting gutters readily to convey water 
rr any other liquid that might be accidentally ſpilt 
here, (but it is a Nlovenly dairy-maid who ſlabbers 
er floor.) The walls all round ſhould be lined 
vith ſhelves of a convenient breadth in ranges one 
above the other, on which'the diſhes may be placed; 
ind in the middle ſhould ftand' a -large table, 
arked by the dotted lines on the plan, which if 
ade of ſtone will be found to be more cleanly and 
onvenient than any other material. Beneath it a 
piece of the pavement, about a foot in breadth, 
ſhould be raiſed ſix inches higher all round than the 

Jevet of the floor, ſo as tb form a trough. within it 
for holding water, the uſes of which will he aſter- 
wards ſpecified. This baſon may be emptied en- 
tirely at pleaſure, by opening a hole that ae the 
water to run into 3 common eee V Ad 


* * . 8 
* 1 ; * * 
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The intention of a1 theſe 8 it -will | 

eaſily appear, is merely to enable the attentivs 
owner of a dairy to keep his milk in a proper de- 
gree of temperature, both during the ſummer and 
the winter ſeaſon, without much trouble or ex- 
pence to himſelf; as any conſiderable variation in 
the degree of heat tends greatly to derange his 


operations, and to 3 the value of the pro- 
| ducts 


\ 4 + 
# 


18 


e If. the heat be doo great, th 
milk, ſuddenly, coagylates,. without. 10 5 
am.ſcpnration of the cream, and. it, is fo. 225 
rendered-ſour; as. greatly to, marr, every, operation 
if, on the other hand, the milk, be kept. a 
a temperature, the cream ſeparates, from it nf 
and with difficulty, it acquires, a bitter. and, qq 
greeahle taſte, the butter can; N | 
come. at. all, and, when, it, is, ohtained is ſo pale f 
the colour, ſo ſmall in quantity, ſa 990 the e tat 
band and brittle of canfiſtenge, and of {0 lirth 1 
in every reſpect, as e low price. 
_ compared to what it, wail Id. hayg . 
bad it been preſerved in a proper degree of. warmth 
Ta avoid, therefore, as mur h. ag paſſihle, pq the 


extremes, the milk-hauſe,, properly . Hellech 


here: placed in the, gentrr of the huidige ing 
which, there is ng acceſp direftly from: the Rev 
nor even from the porch, byk through, 2 fe 
door, one of which ought always to be ſhut before 


the-oches. he-opaned, when. either the. hear r te 
eqld of the weather is excellive, an other 
times ibis precaution, may be. omitted. The 

of dh part of the byilding are wade of <artd © 
thick, and the rgof of thatch ſo thick allo, ps: 
rected, becauſe it is found theſe ſubſtances tranſm! 

heat or cold with leG facility than agy gthers. tha 


. ** gt 2 very long Caper 


[ſs] 
her of hot oricold'weather, x 


ffect in altering the' temperature: of: a 
er; and if it ſhould at any time acquire a ſmall 


d this were corrected by artificial means, it would 
tain that artificial temperature for a long time. 
theſe are the advantages: propoſed to be nn Z 

om this ſimple mode of A 
Brenien Us Wege been „ 
hat is the preciſe degree of heat that is the moſt 


rom the trials I have made myſelf J have reaſon 
þ believe, that when che heat is from 50 to 55 de- 
recs on Fahrenheit's thermometer, tho ſeparation 
the cream from milk, Whieh is the: moſt impor= 
fit operation of che dairy, goes forward with the | 
eateſt regularity. F am therefore inclined to 

ink, that this will be found to be the temperature 
at ought to be aimed at in the dairy; but I do 
ot here pretend to decide with a dogmatick pre- 
Wilſon; 4 conſiderable degree of latitude in this re- 
ect may perhaps de allowable; but from the beſt 
Wbſcrvations I have been able to make, it ſcetns to 

ne highly probable, trat when the hear exceeds 60 

egrees, the operations become difficult and dange- | 
us, and when it falls below the 4oth degree, they | 
an W be catried forward with any degree of 


G 


egree of heat or cold more than was deſirable. 


vourable for te different operations of the dairy; 
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e conoiny or propriety. Till farther experiment, 
therefore, ſhall aſcertain this point, we may take i 
as a ſafe rule, that the heat ſhould be kept up, 
poſſible, between the goth and 55th degree; a 
tio aſcertain this point, a thermometer, graduated ly 

| Pais ſhould be hung up perpetually] 
the milk-houſe, to give notice to the owner of all 
alterations in the temperature that might affect - 
intereſt. Luckily it happens that this is very ne: 
about the average temperature that a building 
well ſecured as this is from the external air wou 
naturally bear at all ſeaſons of the year in th 
climate, were it not to be affected by external 9 i 
jefs, - But as the heat of the milk, if it were! 
conſiderable quantities, would tend in ſummen 5 
affect the temperature of the air, there i is no in 
paſſibility but it might thus be raiſed on ſome 
caſions to a en degree than was Prog | 


„ 


this diforder that 1 wiſhed to call | in i the aſſiſt 7 
of the ice-houſe, as a ſmall quantity of ice, brou yy 
into the milk-houfe at any time, would quic | 
moderate the heat to a proper degree. In the nn 
ſmall chambers adj joining to the ice-houſs 1 too, ort 
the paſſages around the ice-houſe, the butter vol 
be kept even cooler than in the milk-houſe iti 
Other advantages that would ariſe from this f m 
ee building will appear qb́ious. 


"CF ] 
In winter, ſhould the cold ever become too great, 
it might be occaſionally diſpelled, either by placing 
a barrel full of hot e cloſe bunged up, upon the 
table, where it might be allowed to remain till it 
cooled or ſome hot vricks might be employed for 
A che purpoſe. This I ſhould prefer to any kind of 
chaffing-diſh, with burning embers in it, as the 5 
vapour from the coals (which very ſoon a the 1 
taſte of the milk) - n n be min 


The next objed that A attention is, the 
utenſils of the dairy.. Theſe in general muſt, from 
the nature of the buſineſs, be made of wood. But 
of late many perſons, who affect a ſuperior degree 
of clegance and neatneſs, have employed veſſels 
made of lead, or of common earthen-ware, for 
various purpoſes in-the dairy. But, as the acid of 
milk very readily diffolves lead, braſs, or copper, and 
with theſe forms a compound of a poiſonous nature; 
ſuch veſſels muſt be accounted highly pernicious in 
the dairy, and therefore ought to be baniſhed from 
it. The ſame may be ſaid of veſſels of any of the | 
common kinds of carthen-ware, which being glazed = 
with lead, and che glazing ſoluble in acid, are - 


o Where a houſe is 3 „ it is ſuſfi- 
ciently obvious that they wight be bull upan the ſame plan, and thus 
at a ſmall expence might be reared cellars, that would be, in every re- 
ved, 2s good as the beſt yaults ſunk deep under round. 


Vor. V. H nd equally 


1 J 


equaiiyd improper. Mr. Haves has recommended 
caſt-iron as a proper ſubſtitute for theſe; but thi 
metal alſo is ſoluble in acids; and though the fo. 
lution be not poiſondus like the others, yet, as it 
may affect the taſte of the products of the dairy, 
and render their medical qualities different from 
hat they would naturally have been, the uſe of 
theſe alſo ſhould be laid aſide. In ſhort, excepting 
_ veſſels of true porcelaine, or glaſs, which are greath 
too expenſive, I know of none that could be with 
propriety ſubſtituted for wooden veſſels, in the 
dairy. China or glaſs veſſels, however, for obviou 
reſons, can never come into general uſe in the 
dairy ; nor will the ſenſible huſbandman ever think 
of any other than wooden diſhes for his milk; # 
theſe, if properly managed, can be kept as ſweet 
and pure as the imagination can conceive. This 
fact is fo generally known as to render wooden 
dairy utenſils common in moſt parts « of the country, 
ſo as that they can be readily procured every when 
of a proper quality, and form of conſtruction, and i 
therefore nothing more on this ſubject need be i 
here ſaid. Walti 


The creaming diſhes (fo I call the veſſels i in which 
the milk is placed for throwing up cream) when 
properly cleaned, ſweet, and cool, are to be filled 


with the milk as ſoon after it is drawn from the 
col 


I 

cow as poſſible, having been firſt ſtrained carefully 
through a cloſe ſtrainer, formed of a large wooden 
poul with a hole at the bottom covered with a very 
cloſe ſieve of fine wire, (ſilver wire is beſt) or hair 
web woven for that purpoſe; or thin cloth of any 
| kind, (I ſhould always prefer the wire, as moſt 
durable and cleaply)ſoasto keep, back hairs, &c. that 
may accidentally; fall from the cow. Theſe diſhes 
mould never exceed three inches in depth, hat- 
ever be their other dimenſions; and if the plan 
recommended above of ſeparating. the milk into 
two parts, and of keeping each cow's milk by itſelf, 
ſhall be followed; it would be convenient to have 
them made of ſuch dimenſions as to contain about 
one and a half or two gallons: Engliſn. As ſoon 
as they are filled they are to be placed on the ſnelyes 
in the milk-houſe, where they ſhould be allowed 
to remain perfectly undiſturbed till it be judged. 
nie to 8 che cream from them. fag * 

Te nk of tins as Would datt before the 
cream be ſeparated; will depend upon the degree 
of heat at the time, and the particular views of the 
owner of the dairy. In a moderately warm tem- 
perature of the air, if very fine butter be intended, 


yo it ſhould not be allowed to ſland more chan fix or 
wm eight hours. For -ordinary good butter it may ſafely | 
* be let n or more; but where the 


H2. dairy 


. 
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dairy is ſo large as to afford a ſufficient quantity of 
cream, and where the very beſt butter is intended, 
(the milk being to be converted to ſome other uſe 
while yet ſweet) it may be 1 gc e 
ay —_ l or e I; 29 51 


When the cream is to be aan . milk. 
pan ſhould be taken from the ſhelf, and placed-an 
the table. The cream is then to be ſeparated from 

the edges of the veſſel, to which it firmly adheres, 
by means of a knife with a blunt edge providedfor 

- that purpoſe, (the blade formed either of pure ſilver | 
or of fine ivory) which ſhould be made to tut 
round the edges of the whole. The cream is then 
to be carefully drawn towards one fide by means u 

a ſkimming-diſh, and then lifted up with great 
 niccty ſo as to take the whole without any of the 
milk, if poſſible. This requires a dexterity of mu- 
nipulation* that can be acquired by practice alone; 
but it is of great importance to the ſucceſs of the 
dairy that it be well done, for if any part of the 
cream be left, the quantity of butter will be dimi- 
niſhed, and if any part of the milk be taken, its 
ar will be debaſed. The wooden fleimminz- 


2 ee eee but it expreſſes the idea i 
tended ſo much better than operation or pruco, or any other word it 
column uſe, that I could not think of rejeRting it; and hope it wil 
ſoon come to be as generally uſed as any otlier whedin lang. 


t war 3 
diſhes commonly employed, ſcem not to be ſo 
handy for this purpoſe as could be wiſhed. An 


improvement on this apparatus might be n 
bot this I nn at en, enlarge upon. 


When the cream is thus obtained, it ought tg be 5 
immediately put into a veſſel by itſelf, there to be 
kept till a proper quantity be collected for being 
made into butter: and no veſſel can be better 
adapted for that purpoſe. than a firm neat-made 
wooden barrel, in ſize proportioned to the extent 
of the dairy, open at one end, with a lid exactiy 
fitted to cloſe it. In the under part of this veſſel, 
cloſe ta the bottom, ſhould be placed a cock. and 
ſpigot, for drawing off from time to time any thin 
ſerous part of the milk that may chance to be there 
generated; for ſhould this be allowed ta remain, it 
acts upon the cream in a powerful manner, and 

| greatly diminiſhes the richneſs of the quality of the 
butter. The inſide of the opening of the barrel 
ſhould be covered with a bit of cloſe fine wire 
(filver) gauze netting to keep back the cream, while 
the ſerum is allowed to paſs ; and the barrel on its 
ſtand ſhould be inelined a little forward | in the top 
to allow the whole to run _ X 


Many perſons who have had little experience in 
the dairy believe that no butter can be of the fineſt 


quality, except that which has been made from 
Hz cream 
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cream that has not Un kept above one day; but 
this is a very great miſtake. So far indeed is this 
opinion from being well founded, that it is in ver 
few caſes that even tolerably good butter can be ob- 
tained from cream that is not more than one day 
old. The ſeparation of butter from cream only 
takes place aſter the cream has attained a certain 
degree of acidity. If it be agitated before that 
acidity has begun to take place, no butter can be 
obtained, and the agitation muſt be continued till 
the time that that ſourneſs is produced, after,which 
the butter begins to form. In Summer, while'the 
climature is warm, the beating may be, without 
very much difficulty, continued until the acidity be 
produced, ſo that butter may be got; but in'this 
caſe the proceſs is long and tedious, and the 
butter is, for the moſt part, of a ſoft conſiſtence, 
and tough and gluey to the touch. If this proceſ 
be attempted during the cold weather in Winter, 
butter can ſcarcely be in any way obtained, unleſ 
by the. application of ſome great degree of heat, 
which ſometimes aſſiſts in producing a very inferior 
kind of butter, that i is white, hard and brittle, with 
very little taſte, and almoſt unfit for wy culinar 
. whatever. 


＋ 11 ß On Le LIT od 


The 1 — 1 Sis not attempt 


to imitate this practice, but will allow his cream to 
| | | remain 


c 4 1 


remain in the veſſel bender b W ONy” it, 
until it has acquired that proper degree of acidity 
that fits it for being made into butter with great 


eaſe, by avery moderate degree of agitation, and by 
which proceſs _ N pa butter ever can be | 


I obtained. 


* 


How long cream ought to be kept before it at- 
tains the preciſe degree of acidity that is neceſſary 


to form the very beſt butter, and how long it may | 


be kept after that periad before its quality be ſen- 
ſibly diminiſned, has never yet, I preſume, been 
aſcertained by any experiments that can be relied 
on. So little nicety has been obſerved in this re- 
ſped by practical farmers, even thoſe who have a 


= high reputation for making good butter, that few 
of them ever think of obſerving any preciſe rule in 


this reſpect with regard to the different portions of 


their cream, ſeeing they in general make into butter 
all the cream they have collected fince the former 


4 churning, ſo that the new and the old is all beaten 
up together; and I can find nothing like a uniform 


rule eſtabliſhed among them as to the time that 


ſhould intervene between one churning and another, 


| that being uſually determined by local or accidental 


circumſtances. ' I am, myſelf, inclined: to believe, 
that if the cream be carefully kept, and no ſerous 
matter allowed to * about i, a very great lati- 


tude | 


EINE. ata 
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- tude may ſafely be admitted in this reſpect; How 
long cream may be thus kept, in our climate, 
without rendering the butter made from it of x | 
bad quality, I cannot ſay; but I can ſay with cer. 
tainty, that it may be kept good for a much longer 
time than is in general ſuſpected, even a great M 
many weeks. It is however certain, that cream, i 


which has been kept three or four days in ſummer, 


is in an excellent condition for being made into. 
butter; and I am inclined to believe, that from 
three days to ſeven may be found in general to be 
the beſt time for keeping cream before churning; 
though if circumſtances make it neceſſary, a c” 
fiderable latitude i in this n may be 2 


If, dees it ſhould chance that an Fes f 
has ſuch a quantity of cream as might be worth 
his while to churn once every day, there is nothing 
to prevent him from doing it. He has only to pro- 
vide a ſeparate veſſel for holding the cream fot 
each day he means it ſhould ſtand before churning; 
if three days three veſſels, if four days four veſſch, 
and ſo on. Thus he might churn every day 
cream of three days old, or of four, or any other 
number of days old, that he might incline. In 
the ſame manner, if it were found that the cream 
of two, of three, or of a greater number of dt 
gathering, was * to a | proper es 


[ 05 ] 


might be caſy ſo to contrive it as to churn every | 
y, as will be obvious to any one who ſhall think 

on the ſubject. In this way the operations of a 
| TT REN 11 hos; 


The veſſel i in which butter i is made, uſually c cal- 
Wh: dm, admits, in the forms of it a conſiderable. 
erfity. The ſimpleſt that I have ſeen I ſhould 
efer as the beſt, merely becauſe it admits of being | 
r cleaned, and of having the butter more eaſily 
arated from the milk, than any of the others; 

is is the old-faſhioned upright churn, having a 


r the purpoſe of beating the cream by. being 
pved upward and downward by hand. But 
ugh, for the reaſons aſſigned, I ſhould prefer that 
rm of a churn, other perſons may chooſe that 
Which they like beſt, as all the ſorts, under ſkilful 
anagement, will perform the buſineſs perfectly 
ell. Indeed, if the cream be prepared as above 
rected, the proceſs of churning will be ſo eaſy, as 
render thoſe utenſils in general the moſt com- 
odious which can be moſt cafily filled and emptied, 


* bane perſons beg to churn the whole of the milk without f. 
ig any part of the cream, In this way they obtain a greater 
ni of but though of an inferior quality, By careful ma- 
denen, however, eſpecially if a portion of the firſt-drawn milk be 
*, very good butter may be obtained ; but I think the practice, 
enen, int to be recomend, SER J 
n 
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g handle with a foot to it perforated with holes, 


uell rubbed with commonſalt, to prevent the bum 


6 3: 


In the proceſs of churning much greater nia 
is required than moſt perſons ſeem to be award 
A ſew haſty irregular ſtrokes may render the wh 
of the butter of ſcarcely any value, that, but fort 
cCircumſtance, would have been of the fineſt qui 
The owner of an extenſive dairy, therefore, (hail 
be extremely. attentive to this circumſtance, x 
ſhould be at great pains to procure a proper peri 
for managing this branch of buſineſs. This perl 
- ought to be of a cool phlegmatick temper, ſed; 
diſpoſition and character, and ought never to al 
another perſon, eſpecially thoſe who are young, # 
touch the churn, without the greateſt caution u 
circumſpection. Thoſe who have been uſed 
cream churned that has not been properly prepi 
will think, perhaps, that this would be ſevere abu 
in a large dairy for one perſon ; but nothing i 
more eaſy, as to the bodily labour it requires, tha 
the proceſs of butter-making, where the cream a 
been duly en. 1. 


The 3 3 made 18 be d 
parated from the milk, and being put into a cle 
- diſh, (the moſt convenient ſhape is that of a ſhallvy 
bowl) the inſide of which, if of wood, ſhouldbe 


from adhering to it. The butter ſhould'be preſſ 


and xyorked with a flat wooden Ps or {kimmily 
dib. 


1 10% J 
in, having a ſhort. handle, ſo as to force out all 


e milk that was lodged in the cavities of the maſs. 


confiderable degree of ſtrength, as well as of 
xterity, is required in this manipulation. The 


ilk be not entirely taken away, the butter will in- 
libly ſpoil in a ſhort time, and if it be much 
orked, the butter will become tough and gluey, 
hich greatly debaſes its quality. This butter is 


onſider as an indelicate and barbarous practice. 


lon, which they pour -upon the butter, .and thus, 
they ſay, waſh it; but this practice is not only 
Wells, as the butter can be perfectly cleared of the 


Wegree, Nothing is ſo hurtful in a dairy as water 
mproperly uſed, which, if mixed in any way with 
ther milk or butter, tends cog to debaſe ve 


ih l quality of 

ws ity of the laſt. 

halo WY When the butter is entirely freed gem the milk, 
uldb: fk 't is to be ſold ſweet, it may be made up. into 


chere it is to be ſold. If the heat ſhould be ſo 
great as to render i it too ſoft to reccive the impreſſion 


ing wanted is to force out the milk entirely, with 
little tawing of the butter as poſſible; for if the 


1 ſome places beaten up by the hand, which I 


Some perſons employ cold water in this opera- 


ilk without it, but alſo pernicious, becauſe the 
Wuality of the butter is thus debaſed in an aſtoniſhing 


iy form that is moſt generally liked at the market 


de 
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of the mould, it may be put into ſmall veſſels vi 
may be allowed to ſwim in the trough of cold w; 
under the table, but without allowing any of th 

vater to touch the butter; there it will in a lg 

time acquire the n=ceſfary degree of ow 
| (eſpecially if a little bit of ict ſhall have bet pl 
into the bafon) after which it may be taken cut u 
moulded into proper form. It ſhould then be pi 
down, in proper diſhes, upon the ſtone border thi 
ſurrounds the trough, where it may be kept cli 
and firm till it be 2 Wa een | 


In every part of the een proce i 50 
the utmoſt i importance that the veſſels, and en 
thing elſe about the dairy, be kept perfeQtly da 
and ſweet, for without this precaution there neith 
can be pleaſure nor profit derived from it, Tit 

is a circumſtance fo univerſally admitted, that i 
may ſeem ſuperfluous to take notice. of it in thi 
place. Yet tho this be generally known and 
mitted, and tho' every perſon who attempts to 
nage a dairy of any ſort may intend to have thing 
: The practice that prevails in many private families of keep ft 
_ ſweet butter among water in a cryſtal veſſel, and thus ſerving it w# 

table, is for the ſame reaſon much to be cenſured. If coolnefs onh's 
wanted, it were better to put the butter in a dry glaſs, an yu ii 
into a larger one among water. If it were taken out of that im 
diately before it were put upon the table, it would 2 have im 
yy enough in our climate. | clea 
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e and proper; they may nevertheleſs odds 
, at a loſs for the proper way of effecting their 
ations, or of guarding againſt certain evils, | 
hick, if once allowed to take place in the dairy, 
ll not be eaſily removed... Some hints, therefore, 
in a note that may be of ſervice to 


oe who are not well acquainted" with this depart- 
ent of buſineſs. 1 


e ee n che milk, the diſhes ſnouid 
carried out of the milk - heuſe, and immediately emptied, and the 
immed milk applied to the uſes that the owner of the dairy judges to 
e A ſoon eee 
e e „ 
t be put among the ſealding water, a ſcrubbing bruſſu of a proper 
bandes mult be kept in readineſs for that uſe. This may be 
de of a bunch of wire, firmly bound up with ſtrong pack thread, 
re other materials cannot be had; but the ſtumps of an old heath- 
ſom, after the inal] twigs h haye been worn off, firmly bound together, 
re found to anſwer this purpoſe remarkably well, nor ought any thing 
le whe e for where that can be had, for this on _— 
ugh, ſo as to ſtand the work extremely well. | ” 


After the diſhes have been thus perfectly ſcalded, and 3 
| dba inevery part they muſt be carefully rinſed with bloed wann 
T, and well ſcoured by hand with a coarſe linen cloth... They are 
"ps be turned down one by one as they are finiſhed bottom upwards, 
upon 2 clean ſhelving board to drip. When the whole are gone over 
in this way, the dairy-maid returns to the firſt done, and with a dry 
Cloth wipes them one by one as clean as poſſible. 'They are then placed 
in ranges, ſo as to be expoſed fully to the action of the ſun and air on 
the inſide, that the whole of the moiſture may be dried up as quickly 
*. for nothing tends fo ſoon to deſtroy the ſweetneſs that is 


bart in ding ven . Forth we to be allowed to remain 
| long 


#- 
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On ſome occaſions a part, or the whole of ne 
Ne nm ee be 1 of freſnl; but 
| | 63 gene 1 14 


TP Therefore, * , had 
be quickly dried up by the external air, it is ele) Serbe 
aid of fire in the houſe. As ſoon. as the:diſhes are thoroughlyir 
they muſt be carried into the ſhade, and placed in order on ſhelmy ob 
cool, to be in nee | 


But ſhould the milk have been fuffered at any time to remain fol 
in the diſh as to become ſour, the wood inſtantly becomes tainted wi 
_ that acidity, ſo as to act as a leaven upon any milk that-hall'be at 

wards put into it, which never fails to coagulate without ſeparating dun 
cream, and can neither be employed in making butter nor chat ul 
is conſequently loſt in the dairy.” The ſcalding above deſeribedis 
no means ſufficient to remove this deſtructive taint z-anEuthedik 
are totally uſeleſs till that be FIR,” hou eee 
proceſs mult be adopted. Mort fag 50 167 
Fill che veſſel with water ſcalding hot, and into that | e put a conkerd 
quantity of hot aſhes, and ſmall red embers from the fire. Siri 
about frequently, ſcrubbing it well in every part with tHe lere 
Let this remain a conſiderable time; then empty the diſh, ſcrub ia 
uſual with ſcalding hot water, rinſing it well with hot, and then wi 
cold water, Then fill it to the brim with cold water, better if thi 
water can be made torun into it in a continued ſtream, and flow oeris 
the brim; let it ſtand in this ſtate ten or twelve hours or more, the 
which wipe and dry it, and if the in not beer yery” wy 
will then be fit for uſe, 


If the aſhes of your fire ſhould chance to contain very little 4 th 
operation may perhaps not prove effectual. In that caſe add a 2 ad 
proportion of potaſhes along with the embers, &c. or quick lime * 1 
be employed along with the potaſhes, which greatly adds to ther 0 
cleanſing power. But in all caſes where recourſe is had to this prcth | 
take great care that the diſhes be well cleaned by the rubber at cd 


; time; and that cold water be allowed to ftand a condiderable, time is 
them, 


1 
; 
o 
1 


E = 


delt ſhall be added. 


Wooden veſſels: are, upon ads ay 1 2 5 56 
be employed for containing ſalted butter. Theſe 
ould be made of cooper work, very firm, and 


viſeable: to make them very ſtrong where cir= 


w veſſels ſo well as that they ſhall not affect the 


ood for the bottom, and ſtaves anq broad Dutch 


here they can be had. Iron hoops ſhould be re- 
a as the ruſt rom. n *. in time > ſink 


2 i F # 
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m, which ſhould be Panera. chat the whole of the alte 
ly be extracted by it before hey be uſed 1 7 


alded, ſcrubbed, rinſed, and dried, after each time they are uſed, in 


Uginiſhed by the proceſs above e, 


I Through 


-neral it muſt be falted before it can be carried to 
racket, And as this part of the proceſs requires 
eat nicety as any _ a few remarks on the 


ohtly joined with ſtrong zovoden hoops. It will be 


umſtances permit them to be returned to the dairy; 
or as it is a matter of conſiderable difficulty to ſeafon - 


ſte of the butter, it is always adviſeable to employ 
e old yeſlels rather than make new ones, as long as 
ey continue firm and ſound. Oak is the beſt 


lit hoops are to be preferred to all others, 


The diſhes for holding the cream, and the aw, require to be 


e ſame manner : as the milk diſhes ;- but, as a ſour taint is not here fo - 
judicial, it is not neceſſary to guard ſo carefully againſt it as in the 
uk diſhes, But if ever this taint ſhould become too frongy it may 


i 


through the wood, though it be very thick; a 
injure the colour of the butter: one iron 
however, ſhould be put at the top, and ana 
below beyond the bottom, the projection below d 
bottom being made deep for this purpoſe, N 
form is more convenient than that of a barrel, u 


the apex uppermoſt; as in this caſe the butter yay 
can riſe from the bottom, and float upon the bia 

which it will ſometimes do in the under pan of 
nience may be eaſily obviated, by driving a W001 
peg with any kind of a head into the bout bein 
it be filled, as the butter cloſcly embracing that he 
22 n, 


Anold tam Seen un 
nn by the ordinary proceſs of ſcalding, rinſing 
and drying; but to ſeaſon a new veſſel qu 
greater care. This is to be done by filling ti 
quently with ſcalding water, allowing it to rem 
till it ſlowly cools. If hay, or other ſweet veg 
ables are put into it along with the water, it 
ſometimes thought to facilitate the proceſs. M 
in all caſes frequent affuſions of hot water are V1 
neceſſary, and a conſiderable time is required bein 

they can be rendered fit for uſe. The cateſil l 
ought t. to be * n. with 9 , 


1 } 


this particular, or he ys ſoon loſe his chance at 


e 5 12 | 1 . 


| on the buner has hoon 3 up 60 vet | 


from the milk, as before directed, it is ready for 
being ſalted. Let the veſſel into which it is to be 
put, aſter being rendered as clean and ſweet as 
poſſible, be rubbed all over in the inſide with com- 
mon falt, and let a little melted. butter be run into 
the cavity between the bottom and the ſides at their 
joining all round, ſo as to fill it and make it every 


where fluſh with the bottom and ſides. It is then 


fit to receive the butter. . 


Cine cle i is nd the * e char 
has been hitherto employed for the purpoſe of pre- 


ſerving butter; but I have found, by experience, 


| that the following compoſition is, in many reſpeQs, 


preferable to it, as it not only preſerves the butter 
more effectually from any taint of rancidity, but 


makes it alſo look better, and taſte ſweeter, richer 
and more marrowy, than if the ſame butter had 
been cured with common ſalt alone. I have fe- 


quently made comparative trials with th- ſame 


butter, and always found the difference much greater 


than could well be conceived. . The compoſition i is 


as follows: : 
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"4 6&3. 
Take of ſugar one part, of nitre one part, 10 
of the beſt Spaniſh great ſalt, (or of Dod 
Swediaur's beſt ſalt, which is ſtill better than 
the whole into a fine powder, mix them wel 
3 __ them 0 'for uſe. 


5 
Of this Aae was inherit ſhould dog 
to every wma ounces of buttey;* mix this ſal 


n * Dr. Swediaur carries an a manufacture of ſalt e 
Edinburgh, after the Dutch method; this the Dutch ſell by the naw 

of Galt upon ſalt; it is equally ſtrong with the beſt Spaniſh kl, ad 
much freer from impurities of every ſort, and the Doctor ſells it ata 
moderate price, Were this ſalt ſufficiently known to he brought int 
general uſe for curing fiſh, butter, beef, pork, bacon, hams, tongue, 
and other articles of provi ion, it would much promote the proſper 
of this country, as theſe could be as well cured by eb 


ſalt, and at 39 


5 is of great conſequence that every proceſs, mhich required 
| thought or nicety, ſhould be baniſhed, if poſſible, from all brandi 
ol manufacture. On this principle, as ſome difficulty wight aibil 


by, proportiouing the, quantity of Hat to unequal weights af butts, | if th 
| WM that every, perſon who means to adopt this praftce The 


d begin with providing himſelf with a 1 ſo col- | 
ſtruRted N. dat fniteeh ounces in the one ſcale is exaQly balanced by an Ar 
in the other. Ad that he may be at no loſs to provide himfelfwil Wn 
this ſimple apparatus, the following directions may be attended t9: | d 


Let him provide two ſeales of equal weight one of them ſhould l 
of wood, and flat for che butter, no matter what form or materul 


the other is of; Jet him then take d ſlip of deal two inches broad, li 


t 7 


thoroughly with the butter as ſdon as ĩt has been 
freed from the milk, and put it withoutloſs of time 
down into the veſſel prepared to receive it, preſſing 
it ſo cloſe as to leave no air-holes, or any kind of 
cavities within it. Smooth the furface, and if you 
expect that it will be above a day or two before 
you can add more, cover it cloſe up with a piece of 
clean 3 aſe above that ener * wetted 8 ; 


— 


nn Se n F 
half an inch from the ſame fide at each end, make 4 hole through the 
board, to which the ſcales may be faſtened by means of a loop of 
wire; obſerve, that theſe to holes ſhould be placed exactly at the 
4 fame diffatice from the edge. Let him then load the two ſcales, one of | 
: them with one ounce, andl the other with fſaxteen, and having drawn a 
line parallel to what will now appear to be the upper fide of the beam, 
at half an inch from the top all along on each fide, let him be pro- 
ided with two ſharp-pointed inſtruments, fuch as a ſhoe-maker's aw 
ll cry eg er ER 
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2 directly to each other, the two Trights 3 each 
ther, This point he will ſoon diſcover to be much nearer one of the- 


nds of the beam than the other. Through this point let him pierce _ 
hole by means of a round hot iron. Through this hole put a piece 
f thitk iron Nt 

The apparatus is now compleat. | 


| And whenever it „ee ben Werne 
an to place the butter, whatever be its weight, into the butter - ſeale, 
d then to put as much of the compoſition into the oppoſite ſcale as 
ngs the beam to a balance; and this will in all caſes be the due 
= ps Ee es en 
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„e 
ment, or, ſor want of that, fine linen that has beeg 
dipped in melted butter, that is exactly fitted to the 
edges of the veſſel all round, ſo as to exclude the 
air as much as poſſible, without the aſſiſtance of 
any watery brine; when more hutter is to be added, 
theſe coverings are to be taken off, and the butter 
applied cloſe above the former, preſſing it down 
and ſmoothing it as before, and ſo —_— the veſſel 
be full. When it is quite full, let the two cover 
be ſpread over it with the greateſt care, and let: 
little melted butter be poured all round the edges, 
ſo as to fill up every cranny, and effectually exclude 
the air. A little ſalt may be then ſtrewed over the 
whole, and the cover be firmly fixed down to te- 
- main cloſe ſhut till it be opened for uſe. If al 

this be carefully done, the butter may be kept pet- 
fectly ſound in this climate for many years. Hov 
many years I cannot tell; but I have ſeen it two 
years old, and in every reſpect as ſweet and ſoun 
as when it was any a month old. 


It deferves to be zemarked f that "TI a 0 
this manner does not tafte well till it has ſtood 
leaſt a fortnight after being ſalted; but aſter that 
period is elapſed, it cats with a rich marrovy tall 
that no other butter ever acquires; and it taſtes 
little ſalt, that a perſon who had been accuſtomed: 


to eat butter cured with common ſalt only, woul 
| 1 EE We 


T1. 


nit imagine it lad got e of the ſalt | 
* would * W n ri. 15 
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| 1 2 cured.. would. bear to be ** wo 
the Eaſt or the Weſt-Indies, and would keep ſweet 


during. the longeſt voyayes, if it were ſo packed as 
not to allow the butter to be ſo far melted as to 
| occaſion the ſalts to ſeparate from it. But as none 
of theſe ſalts admit of any chemical union with the 
butter, it muſt happen that if ever the butter be 


ſo far melted as to become of a fluid conſiſtence, 


hut after this butter has been cured in the moſt perfect manner, 
it may chance to be much debaſed in its quality by being improperly 
treated during the time it is uſing. Therefore obſerve, that, when it 
is broken up for uſe, ſmall portion ſhould be pared from the ſurface all 
over, eſpecially near the edges, in caſe the air ſhould 'not have been fo 4 
entirely excluded as it ought to have been. If it be to be quickly con- 
ſumed, it may be then ſpooned up as it is wanted, without any other 
precaution than that of keeping it carefully covered up ſo as to exclude 
duſt, &c. from having acceſs to it. But if it be to be uſed very 
ſlowly, and if the perſon to be employed in ſpooning it up be not 
very careful, or ſo indolent as not to be at the trouble of cloſing it up 
at each time with the covers, it may happen that the part which is thus 
long expoſed to the air may contract a ſmall degree of rancidity. To 
guard againſt this evil, in thefe circumſtances, when the veſſel is opened 
kt a ſtrong brine of common ſalt be prepared that will fwim an egg, 
and poured, when cold, upon the ſurface of the hutter; this will cover 
that ſurſace effectually, even though the operator ſhould be a litttle 
careleſs, and will thus guard againſt the inconvenience complained of: 
for though the quality of the butter will thus be injured in ſome de- 
gree, in conſequence of the water acting upon it, yet that is an evil 
of far leſs material moment than the fighteſ degree of . would 
occaſion, | 
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7 butter before it was melted, and a firmer confiſtence 
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the ſalts drop to the bottom, and the butter, de, 
prived of their antiſeptick powers, quickly become 
rancid. It would be a great improvement in the 
culinary art, if any antiſeptick ſubſtarice could be 
found that poſſeſſed any agreeable taſte and flavou, 
which was capable of being diſſolved in oily fu. 
ſtances. This might afford a proper ſubject for a 
premium by the Bath Society. In the mean time the 
following hints on this fubjeft! 5 be of _ ale 


— Butter, in its natural ſtate, contains " conf. 
derable proportion of mucous, matter, which i 
more hi putreſcible than. the pure oily part 
of the butter. Where it is, therefore, intendel 
that butter ſhould be expoſed to the heat of vam 
climates, it ought to be freed from that mucilag 
before it be cured and packed up for keeping 1 
prepare butter for a diſtant” voyage, therefore i 
warm climates, let it be put into a veſſel of a proper 
ſhape, which ſhould be immerſed into another con- 
taining water. Let the water be gradually heated 
till the butter be thoroughly melted; let it continue 
in that ſtate for ſome time, and allow it to ſettle; 
the mucous part will fall entirely to the bottom, 
and the pure oil will ſwim at top, perfectly tranſps- 
rent while hot, but when i it cools it becomes opaquh 
aſſumes a colour ſomewhat paler than the origin 


* 


more 
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more nearly reſembling that of tallow,'and conſe. 
quently; it will better reſiſt che heat: of) a warm cli- 
mate than butter itſelf. When this refined hutter 
is become a little ſtiff, and while it ſtill is fomewhat 
ſoft, the pure part ſhould be ſeparated from the 
dregs, and then ſalted, and packed up in the ſame 
way as is directed for butter. This would retain 
the ſalt longer and keep much longer ſweet, in hot 


climates, than if it thad been cured} inits original . — 


EF This refined b butter may bp 1 in yet an- 
W other way, which I have ſometimes, ſeen prattiſed 
W here. by way of medical bonne bouche (comfit.) 
Alfter the butter is purified, add to it a certain pro- 
portion of firm honey, mix it well, it will incor- 
porate thoroughly with the butter, and when cold 
it cats very pleafantly ſpread on bread like butter: 
and may be given to old people, if they reliſh it, 
inſtead of marrow, and to others as being, uſeful 
for coughs and colds. Theſe were the uſes to 
which I have ſeen this ſubſtance applied, and on 
theſe occaſions the proportion of honey employed 
was conſiderable. | I have feen it kept for years, 
without manifeſting the ſmalleſt tendency to ranci · 
dity, ſo that there can be no doubt but that butter 
might thus be preſerved in long voyages without 
ſpoiling. The only point that remains to be aſcer- 
tained i 18, what i is the ſmalleſt propo 10T of honey 
1185 | „ that 
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that would be-ſufficient” to preſerve. the did 
Sugar is known to be a much more powerful anti- 
ſeptic than common ſalt, and probably honey may 
be in that reſpect nearly on a par with ſugar. II 
ſo, it would be reaſonable to ſuppoſe that one ounce 
of honey might be ſufficient to preſerve ſixteen x; 
ounces of butter. In that caſe the taſte of theho. | 
ney would not be extremely perceptible, ſo that the Mii 
butter, even to thoſe who might not reliſh the ſweet 
_ compoſition above-mentioned, might prove very 
agreeable, eſpecially if a little ſalt were mixed with i 
it when about to be uſed. - A' few ee 
would be ſufficient to aſcertain this nen 


From: this clievnſiance of the honey 1 cid 
rating with the butter, and not ſeparating from it 
while in a fluid ſtate, it would promiſe nearly toac- 
compliſh the purpoſe wanted above. Whether, WW 
when it became very fluid, and was long continued i 
in that ſtate, any ſeparation would take place; or 
whether the honey in theſe circumſtances would be 
in danger of fermenting, are queſtions that expe- 
rience alone can determine. Sugar, tho it would 
preſerve the butter equally well while it continued 
in a ſolid ſtate, would doubtleſs ſeparate from it 
when it became fluid. Whether melaſſes would 
do ſo, or what effects they would in this caſe pro- 


duce, I cannot tell; but a few experiments would 
aſcertail 
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certain theſe points. Should any method of pre- 
wing butter in warm climates be diſcovered, it 
ould be productive of ſo many benefits to indivi- 
nals, and to the nation at large, by giving an 
xning for a new branch of commerce and manu- 
re, that it is much to be wiſhed the few expe- 
ments wanted to aſcertain theſe points were made, 
im ſuch care, under the direQion of perſons who 
W 01d faithfully report the reſult to the public, as 
Would be ſuffic tent to remove all doubts upon, this 

cad, | | 


FA 
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P. $. The greateſt part of the obſervations con- 
ined in the foregoing pages were derived from a 
ay, who is now beyond the reach of being af- 
ted by any thing in this ſublunary world. Her 
Wcncficence of diſpoſition induced her never to 
oerlook any fact or circumſtance that fell within 
Wc ſphere of her obſervation, which promiſed to 

e in any reſpe& beneficial to her fellow creatures. 
To her gentle influence the publick are indebted, if 
hey be indeed indebted at all, for whatever uſeful 
nts may at any time have dropt from my pen. A 
Wing, ſhe thought, who. muſt depend ſo much as 
in does, on the aſſiſtance of others, owes as 2 
lebt to his fellow - creatures the communication of 
be little uſeful knowledge that chance may have 
hroun in his way. Such has been my conſtant 

- aim: 


* 


„ 
Aare the; views of the wiſe of / 
ſom the friend of my heart, r 


aſſiſted me in all my purſuits. I nom feel a 
lancholy ſatisfaction in ee 0 oh 


ſhe once ng = . 
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Ir. is not in general known that any of our ew 

green ſhrubs or trees, except the whins, (fun 
can be employed as a provender for cattle; but pi 
bably many more of theſe could be ſucceſsfully 
ployed for that purpoſe than is in general ſuſpedel 


Cattle and ſheep are known to crop the tui 
fi- trees when they can get acceſs to them ii 
young; and thus many plantations of young tit 
when not ſufficiently fenced, have been entirely & 
ſtroyed; but whether that kind of food was Whol 
ſome or pernicious to the cattle, has nor in gen 
been min into. 333 - 


4 
74 10 
£, 


we have indeed k 120 0 ago, Pry in Nor 


nee are often fed in winter JO tende 
wg, 


TEES 


ig, of young fir trees: but as we are at * fame 85 
ned u me told that for want of other food, they are ſome- 

eel a imes forced to ſubſiſt upon dried fiſh· bones beat 

e ohhh this had the appearance of being, the conſe. | 


ence of extreme neceſſity alone. It, has been 
bund, however, on ſome trials that have heen made 
n the North of Scotland, that the tender twigs of 
it may be occaſionally employed for that purpoſe 
3 danger, in caſe of a ſcarciiy of other 
rovender, - wy Be 20 30551 JH] 11 L 21 12D1:3v 

I Se 41213. wot 202 10 19D 
The inſt police 1 had.of this: particular was in 
letter from the bailiff of a gentleman of conſider- 


f 2 
in 
15 


Aer ble eminence in —ſhire, nd rec 25th of 
e October, 1782, which runs ; «© 1 was ſo 
f wy | pinched laſt ſpring for en to cattle, that 
had not a ſtone of ſtraw; or a ſtone of hay, from 
top (RN che middle of March; nothing but whins and oats 
4 wil for horſes, and fir- eps (that is, tender ſhoots of 
ig t ' firs) for cattle; and I had 430 horned cattle, and 


rely bout 120 horſes ſmall and great, of which Hoſt 
5 whole * but few (four or five, I cannot tell which) cattle, 
gene but there were numbers of cattle that died in this 
0 "ly <onitry for want, Some tenants loſt the one-half 


971 * of their cattle, and ſome almoſt the whole.” 


tend! , K. 
tung 


6 1 


It deferves to be noted chat the ſpring 17620 w 
Sakai that in the country here alluded tc f 
was near the middle of June before the graſs 2 5 
ficiently up to fupport the'cattle, ſo that they i 
been kept near three months entirely upon thy 
Kind of food;—a ſufficient trial of its Whöleſome 
nefs. It deſerves further to be remarked; th i 
Highland countries, where great numbers of youy Wt © 
cattle are reared, there never is a winter that ſom 
of them do not die, however plentifuf the pu WF” 
vender is. In the preſent caſe, it is probable;th 
death of the few that were loſt might be oc 
foned by the weakneſs of the young beaſts, pn 
duced by pinching them of food before the pv 
vender was done, rather than to the , 
en * 190 were put ee c, 


it 
* 


"Bk was emen told, upon enquiry, thati in we 
caſe cattle were kept in the houſe, and the tu 
of the trees carried to them and given them in thei 
ſtalls; but I afterwards learnt that the ſame ſeaſa 
another gentleman, who knew nothing of this e- 
periment, adopted a method that ſeemed to ms 
to be more ſimple and cxconomical, and eaſier cu. 
ried into eee on a _ ſcale than . above, 


Having denten ths he mould be ſcarce 0 pw. 


vender, he turned out all his ſtock of two year ol 
5 "i 


1 5 1 


tle into young fir wood chat was near his houſe, 
1 the beginning of winter, and allowed them to 
ick up what little graſs they could there find, till 

e ſaw it was all conſumed. He then ſent a man 
tothe wood every morning to cut down, from the 
ecs as many branches as would ſubſiſt them for 
hat day. Theſe were allowed to fall among the 
rees at random. The cattle ſoon became accuſ- 
med to this food, and ran to the place where the 
nan was, as ſoon as they heard the noiſe. They 
te not only the leaves and ſmalleſt twigs, but they 
ven fometimes gnawed down the ſtumps till they 
me to be nearly the bigneſs of the thumb. In 
this way they continued all winter, in perfect health. 


From theſe fads, = others of, a aner kind 
t have ſince then come to my knowlege, there 
in be no doubt, but that the twigs of firs may, in 
imes of ſcarcity of fodder, be employed with 
ucceſs in preſerving cattle from the danger of pe- 
iſhing from want. It is not, at preſent, by any 
perſon ſuſpekted that this feeding would fatten any 
of them; it is only recommended as being ſufficient 
WW” preſerve them alive, and in good health, when 
other food fails. To perſons who live in a corn 
country, where provender is always plenty, and the 
ſtock of cattle ſmall, this will appear a matter of 
trivial j * but in hilly breeding countries, 
where 


and in this caſe it would always be a ready ſourt 


3 a e _— ſhould make it en 


altogether prevented by having a ſmall plan 


I ſtate facts; and leave thoſe who have occaſion ft 
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where grain is ſcarce, and the ſtock of cattle ven 
great, it will be viewed as of the higheſt importang, 
as will appear from the letter above quoted. Tbet 
is no country, eſpecially of the barren ſort, in which 
a plantation of fir-trees may not be eafily reared 


of plenty, to which recourſe need not be had uy 


111 is alſo well dosen that ners eat this d ie 
greedily, and that it never hurts them; and as theſ 
valuable little animal are frequ ently prevented fon 
reaching the graſs by reaſon of ſnow, and the flit 
of hay provided for them ſometimes fails ſo entire 
as to occaſion the total loſs of many thouſands # 
once, in extenſive ſheep countries, which mt — 4 

tationdl 


firs on each farm, to be kept as a reſerve of acct 
ſible food, to be uſed only when other reſources 
failed; I cannot think any ſenſible man, in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, ſhould delay one moment to ſet about 
forming this neceffary incloſure upon every fat, 


it to make the proper uſe of them. e 


ARTICLE 
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Of raifing Potatoes from t Sed. | 
[By the Same] 


O in your former volume, was written, I have 
hade ſeveral other experiments on the culture of 
it plant; but I only mean at preſent: to correct 
ne erroneous opinion I had adopted from the reſult 
f the ſingle experiment I had then made with regard 
d the raifing potatoes from ſeed. I at that time 


us obtained, and doubted whether a mongrel 
ed could thus be produced, like that which may 
obtained at pleaſure from different varicties of 
rnips, cabbages, &c. I am now however con- 

inced, from an experiment that was conducted 
With greater care, that there are plants which do 


e parent ſtock; that theſe varieties are not of the 


WW) forts that may have been known; and that the 
nern this claſs of plants 113716) 


„ 
Fr MLT H 


hoice of a kind of Potatoe chat I had got from 
Ireland, 


INCE the paper on nn which i is ada 


ought it probable that no new varieties could be 


oduce varieties from ſeeds, greatly different from 


ure of mongrels, but are altogether diſtinct from 


With 2view to eden tec. bene Fraade 


Wy 5.5 


CCC 


ca. 


Ireland, which was, in many of its moſt ray 
characteriſticks, extremely different from any ty 


was cultivated in this neighbourhood. In pa 
cular its colour was remarkable, being a dark d 


purple; its ſhape a round irregular bulb; its ſu 
tall and upright. This kind of potatoe was plan 
by itſelf, at as great a diſtance as I could my 


from any other ſort ; but all the varieties that w 


around it were of the white ſort, none of any au 


colour * cultivated in this ee 


The ſeeds of this fort, carefully roma bu 


all others, were ſown by themſelves, and the ſai 


lings planted out at a convenient diſtance fromeal 


= 
; 
: 


other, when they had attained a proper {new 


being tranſplanted. It was ſoon, however, obviay 
from the appearance of the ſtems, that they wn 


not all of one ſort; and on taking them up ina 
tumn, I then diſcovered that the variety was alm 


infinite, and ſuch as could not be accounted ford 
the principles of a mongrel adulteration. Thed- 
verſities reſpected colour, ſhape, &c. a few of wii 
| particulars are ſpecified below. 


CoLous. Dark candle; bright red pink, du 
pink, other varieties of red, bright white, du 
yellow, black, dark' . yo — mul 
other varieties. 


sun 


t 


SHAPE. Round bumps, oblong, very long, Kid. 
ney-ſhaped, $f b e and _ oe 
ſorts. | 


Tims of hs. Tn early, 3 to have the | 
ſtalks quite decayed in Auguſt ; very late, ſo as to 
have the bulbs only beginning to be formed in the | 
middle of October, and an Infinite diverſity be- 


tween them. 


Sraus. Tall and robuſt, weak and dwarfiſh, 
branching at the top, branching greatly from the 
root, quite upright, and naked as a ſtaff, &c. &c, 


Maxxzs of GRowTn, The bulbs adhering 

guite cloſe to the ſtem in a cluſter like a bunch of 

grapes; others rambling to a great diſtance from 

he ſtem, adhering to long fibres running wide in 

Wvcry direction, and intermediate diverſities of 
nany ſorts. 5 by 


8125 of Buiss., Some large as a hen's egg. 
thers very ſmall, not much n than F 
termediate varieties. 


Prottricacy, Some producing an immenſe. 
umber, as high as 140 at one ſtem, others afford- 
g few, as low as two or three only. 5 


Vol. V. 8 SKIN, 


not perbape two — ny of the ſame ſor = 


| that colour grew in the neighbourhood; and 1 


[9-1 


Some ſmooth as ſilk, ben 3 
ee ſome whole and uniſorm, — 
in a variety of d directions, * 


LAT. Some broad and | obtuſe, othety narrow, | 
ſharp and ſpur-ſhaped; ſome ſmooth, others rough; 
ſome comparatively gloſſy and — ochen un. WJ ,,; 
even and much wrinkled, Nec. a 


It would be endleſs to trace out all the ak di- 


verſities. In ſhort, the variety was greater than! Wi .:, 


could have conceived to be poſſible ; and there ws for 
thr 


Te is probable there will be found to be we 
a diverſity in the taſte and other qualities, as in thoſ 
particulars already remarked; but this I could an ed 


From WR above enumerations, it appears to ne I that; 
inconteſtibly evident, that the varieties can be iu as lo 
fort aſcribed to the influence of different vanetis 


producing a compound between them, as in the be alt 


mongrel breeds. There were many red, bright ame 
red kinds of potatoes, though there was not one d dine; 


mixture of white and dark purple could ever p-. 
duce a _ red, or a dark bottle- green; not 0 
mention 


— er reſpects: . 
it cannot, I think, be denied that this penn 
affords a clear demonſtration, that there are planes 
which do not produce others of the ſame ſort with 
themſelves when reared from ſeeds, but varieties of 
the ſame claſs of plants, which may be diverſified! 
without end, the nature of which nas cannot 
be ee 

Allow 1 me, ll bens era 
claſſes of plants that were diſtinguiſhed -in "my 
former paper; and we will a ee 
W view © 55 


LY 


ft, Bud viz. Thoſe at ities produce 
the ſame kind in every reſpett, with that of the 
ne. r beans, Ke. l Ag 


2d. Permanent. By which 1 mean 6 chic Vl 
that may be propagated from ſeeds without change, 
as long as they are reared at a great diſtance from 
other varieties of the ſame plant, but which will 
be altered if ſuffered to grow near others of the 
lame ſort, producing with certainty an interme- 
diate mongrel kind, participating of the nature of 5 
the ſorts that grew near to each other, and n Tv 
elſe; viz Cabbages, Hiro, beets ec. 985 


K2 8 | 9d. Erin, 


3 ———  — — = _ 


, variety of ſorts was very great, yet the parent breed | 
ſeems to have ſeme influence on the progeny;'a | 


any other individual ſort. 


qualities that have not yet been found united in au 


ready poſſeſs. Theſe conſiderations, while it ought | 


' ſhould alſo induce them to be particularly atrentiv 


1 2 J 


3d. Sporting, or thoſe which wen produce. 
rieties from ſeeds without any known'or apparent 


= e e 5 8 8 


1 2 


| There are crotiably: hi claſſes: of plans th 
have not "Re deen — or nn 


1 


1 was to be clans. however, thes 5 


there were a greater number that in ſome ſort . 
ſembled the parent ſtock than could be found a 


1 ſhall not W of the Society; by 
making many remarks on this experiment. It i 
enough that the fact be aſcertained, Varieties maj 
be obviouſly obtained from ſeeds; and ſome of theſe 
varieties may be found that ſhall poſſeſs valuable 


ſingle ſort, though it is probable that for one tnij 
valuable. ſort, many may be found which will not 
be nearly ſo well worth cultivating as thoſe. ve al 


to induce thoſe who have good opportunities for 
doing. it, thus to raiſe new varieties each yea, 


to aſcertain the — of each ſort ä 
vit 
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ae aich be ö ereus and cautious: ae ſo 

dem 2s not to allow themſelves to be impoſed on either 
vy prejudice or prepoſſeſſions of any ſort; for i is 
dus r that uſeful forts can be mae 


By . to on facts ah ſtated, i it vill alſo 
appear, that, in order to make a proper diſcrimina- 
tion, the produce of each individual ſeedling plant 
ought to be cultivated entirely by itſelf, till its qua- 
lities be fully aſcertained; and that none of the 


3 * 
=P others be mixed with it, however much they 1 may 
reſemble it in appearance; as che qualities of theſe 


may be very e 


It would ſeem to me orobable, that entletnen, 
who have hitherto been in the practice of rearing 
ſeedling potatoes, have not been ſo ſtrictly attentive 
to this laſt rule as ſeems to be neceſſary, and it is 
probably owing to this circumſtance that we ſome- 
times meet with particular ſtems of potatoes in a 


feld, which, although reſembling others in ap- 
rul pearance, are extremely different from them in re- 
t  ſpect of prolificacy, and ſome ena _ — | 
- = though as » important qualities. 

for From this circumſtance * may * 3 
car, many variations in the reſult of particular experi- 
tive nents on the culture of this plant, which ſeem to be 


e irreconcileable to each other, 


#6433653] 


fort, are thus ſo liable to be miſled by unobleny 


to each other ; how cautious ſhould they be ng 
raſhly to impeach the veracity of each other! 
Should two men, for example, take live Potato 
from the ſame heap, ſeemingly alike in evety m 
ſpect, we ſee that their experiments, though eu 


ducted with equal care and Wb 


oy different reſults, 


Akrielr IX. 


07 Furze or - Whins, [Vlex 5 Ui 
435 4 Food for Horſes and Cattle. Deſcripin 
of a Machine for bruijing them, and Him 
4 rearing that plant ME Hes it as 8 hy 


[By the Same.) | 


SHALL ſend for the ae 
chine for bruiſing furze, or, as we uſually cal 
that plant in this country, zvbjns, to render them 
a proper food for horſes and cattle. This is an exa® 


model of a machine I have employed for many yen 


paſt, and have found to anſwer the purpoſe pei- 


* well. _ the help of this machine, — 
him 


4 


Since thoſe who conduct experiments of thy 
particulars, ſo as to mark concluſions fo differen 


EE REES 


n 


3 ä with -amnield-herks 08 
worth more than-rwenty or thirty ſhillings, mj 
bruiſe as many whins'as would keep farty head of 
beaſts conſtantly eating that were fed on nothing F 
elſe. This is independant of cutting and bringing 
home the whins; er- prom, ape 
upon the en eee e ba 


The machinels & fig i i jes pars, get IST 
readily underſtood by inſpection only. It con- 
| fiſts of a large circular ſtone ſet on its edge (the 
weightier and bigger the better) with a wooden 
axis paſſing through its centre. One end of this 
axis is fixed upon a pivot placed in the centre of 3 
circular area, and to the other end of it is fixed a 
yoke, to which the horſe that is to move it is at- 


tached. The ſtone, being placed on its edge, when _ 


the horſe moves, it revolves round its axis in a Cir» 
cular groove, or ſtone trough, (this trough ſhould 
be made of hewn ſtone) exactly in the fame manner 
as a ſugar-baker's or a tanner's mill. The whins 
being placed in this trough are bruiſed by the 
veight of the ſtone as it paſſes over them, and being 
raſed up by a three-pronged fork, by the attendant, 
ater they have been well flatted down, they riſe in a 
fort of matted cake, which; being ſer in ſome mea- 
War its edge, is again ſmaſhed doyn by the 
he 


ration 


it revalves around. In this way the ope- 


} 


n ration/is continued, by ſucceſſively preſenting iy 
| — of. the wheel;eillahowhitia 


* 
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r 
eee eee ee min 


During the a this beet unn ne- 
ceſſary to pour plenty of water upon the whing, at 
different times, without the help of which, they can 
ſcarcely be reduced to a pulp ſoft enough. On tis 
account it will be proper to make choice of a place 
for the machine where plenty of water can be ob. 
tained with little labour. It follows alſo, that a 
rain can never be prejudicial to this operation, i 


Pay properly be ny in _ en air. 258 


184 


As this operation is RY facilitated 35 4 0 f 
dicious way of raiſing or turning the whins, during 
the operation, which a little experience will enable 
any attentive perſon to attain, but which cannot be 
taught by words only; I would therefore adviſe | 
any perſon who ſhould think of erecting an apps | 
ratus of this ſort, to put one of his moſt ſagacious 
ſervants to conduct this operation at the beginning, 
as ſuch a perſon will more quickly diſcover the cit. 


cumſtances that facilitate the proceſs, than one of 
a ſlower comprehenſion would do. After he ha 


become expert at the buſineſs, he will be able to 


inſtruct an inferior perſon, who may then be em. 
: poſes 


pariſon of what be vin be ale to aaa aſe - 
wards with as bag ate be i 


+: a . 
p : " v + f 
; 1 % „ * N * 2 * 
* — 


1 A whins har” are to 10 npl, yed for his 


it is a troubleſome work to cut and n 0 
To underſtand the proper mode of managing this 
buſineſs in all its departments, it is neceſſary to 
advert to ſeveral particulars in the natural cexconomy = | 
of this fingular plant. ' Inſtead of leaves, the whin is 1 
furniſhed with an innumerable quantity of prickles. Ts, "x4 
Theſe ſpring out from every part of the young ſtem, 
and are, at the firſt, like the ſtem. itſelf to which _ 1 
they adhere, ſucculent, ſoſt, and inoffenſive; but. 
like the ſtems alſo, they become gradually harden, 4 
as the ſeaſon advances, and ſeem, indeed, to a caſual 
obſerver, to form a part of that ſtem, though theß 
are as different fram it as the leaves of other trees 
ae from the branches which eee n, | 


Theſe prickles do not, like the leaves of moſt = 
deciduous trees, fall off at the approach of winter, \f 
but like evergreens, they remain upon the branches 
all winter, and retain during that time their full 
ſucculence — 


- * and n of their nen 


. „ ki A 
1 Early in the krieg l. 

numerable bloſſoms ſpring out around theſe prickly 
adhering to them, and not to the ſtem. The bil 
ſoms are ſucceeded by pods containing the ſeeds 
which gradually ripen; a little after Midſuniny 
the ſeeds harden, and the pods ſlowly becomedy 
and wither, the prickles to which they adhere be. 
coming dry and withered at the ſame time, and 
gradually looſen from the ſtalk, which ſtill continu 
freſb, though it has now attained a woody canfif 
ence. Theſe prickles having now performed il 
the functions that nature had deſigned them, fall ef 

in part, at firſt from the ſtalk, and in part adh 
to it for ſome time, till they are gradually ſhake 
Hence it happens that it is only the /urface or ug 
twigs of a whin buſh that are green, ſoft, and ſuccy- 
lent, the ſtems below being dry and woody, and 
frequently covered with dry prickles, that are not 

; only not uſeful as food for cattle, but rather hurt 
to them, on account of the hardneſs of cares | 


10 i hw; A for food fon monk a 
K e eee Sas: 
the eaſieſt method of gathering them that our pm. 
tige has yet diſcovered, is, to take a forked flick i 
W thing 1e neſi 


tles 


| ypon them, having his legs covered with large ſtrong 


SERREERESSSRSEECSEEFs 
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— + hls in he Hah png : 
— hands, but more eſpecially the right, ſhould 
be armed. with ſtrong gloves) then thruſting the 
fickle among the young ſhoots, and pulling it back- 
ward, the forked ſtick when oppoſed to them keeps 
the branches; ſteady enough c produce a reſiſtance 


ſufficient to make. the fickle cut them; and as the | 


tops of the Wing are intermixed with each other, 
they ſtick to the prangs of the fork, w i | ;} after it 
ij as full as it can hold, is taken to a fide, and cleared 
by pling che. whing ee eee 
FOO Epi ya Mb; ut 


My omg ee, | home, 
If the whing hve green upon. » good thi ad 
have made very vigorous ſhoots, they may be thus 
reaped pretty expeditiouſly; but if the ſoit has been 
poor, and the ſhoots ſhort, the expence of this ope- 
ration is very conſiderable; and as theſe ſhort whins 
are, in other reſpects, of a very inferior quality to the 
others as food for beaſts, it is only at times when 
fodder is ſcarce and dear, hos (905 TON 


| ncaly applied to this u. 


To abridge this labour, 8 5 


neft of this valuable winter food, I tried myſelf'to 5 
| „ | 


* 
2 1 n 
1 {A 4 J 


Chtiräte u fie archi ly, And have Lew GN 
them in ſevetal different ways, among which 1 foing 


the 1 modes of culture to prove'ths Wicert: 
— Rane + MOTEL $458 "Oy 2113: 200! ang 17. th; 
1 Marl 1 E Th iN 12 11. RT | 


In a field of à good ty loamy cit Tow! — 
with acrop of barley, the ſeeds of the hin in the 
ſame way as clover is uſually fown, allowing at the bare 

rate of from 15 to 30 pounds of ſeed to the the welg 

The feeds; if harrowedin and rolled with the bare, 
quickly ſpring up and advance under the ett equ: 
the barley during the ſummer, and keep alive dug 
the winter; Next ſeaſon, if the field has not agrea food 
tendency to run to graſs fo as to choak them, | 
advance rapidly after Midſummer, ſo às to pfodüct 
a pretty full crop before winter. This you m val 
begin to eut with the /cythe immedi tely after your =P! 
| Clover fails, and continue to cut it as it is wanted 
during the whole of the winter; but it is ſuppoſed | heal 
that after the month of February the tàſte of thi 
plant alters, as it is in general believed, tharafter pricl 
that time horſes and cattle are no longer ſond of it 
I muſt however obſerve, that never having bad 
_ myſelf a ſufficiency of whins to ſerve" longer than 
till towards the middle of February, or beginning of Wt Wo 
March, I cannot aſſert the above fact from my om 
experience. I have frequently ſeen horſes beating 
we whins with their hoofs ſoas to bruize the Oo 


pl then eat them, even in the months of April a 

y; and ebe FG uſed. to this Sd | 
ran pick off the bloſſoms and young pods at 

ſeaſon, and probably the prickles alſo; ſo that 
| b bete this opinion eee 1 
Circumſtances, which I nel not das Specify, "Ki 
ave prevented me from aſcertaining what is the 
weight of the crop that may be thus attained; hut 
think I may ſafely venture to ſay, that it is atleaſt. 
equal to that of a crop of green clover; and if it 
be conſidered that this affords a green ſucculent 
bod during winter, on which cattle can be fatted 
as well as on cut graſs in ſummer, it will I think be 
admitted, that it muſt be accounted even a more 
valuable crop than clover. After being cut it ſprings . 
up the following ſeaſon with greater vigour than 
before; and, in this ſituation, - Acquires a degree of 
health and ſucculence very different from what it is 
ever obſerved to poſſeſs in its natural ſtate.*; The 
prickles too are ſo ſoft, and, the ſtems ſo. tender, 
that very little bruiſing i is neceſſary; indeed horſes, 5 
who have been accuſtomed to this food, would eat 
it without any bruiſing at all: but cattle, whaſe 
mouths ſeem to be more tender always. n. it 
to be well bruiſed. 


£2 g 42 n 4 , I * 


z 


; thn a an xa hf, 5 
. How 


at 
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| 
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* long this crop might continue tobe anauh⸗ 
cut over, without wearing out, I cannot fay; Ib 


lieve a long while, in favourable circumſtances; by 


I muſt now take notice of a peculiarity that, unlei 
guarded againſt, will I n 
W . 


The micoral agg of this pk veal 
ſcribed above with tolerable accuracy, but one par 
ticular was omitted. During the beginning of the} 


| ſeaſon, nature ſeems to be ſolely employed about the 


great work of fructification only, and it is not ti 

near Midſummer that the whin begins to puſh fonh 
its wood-bearing branches, which advance with 
great luxuriance only during the latter part of the 
ſeaſon. Hence it happens, that if care be } 
taken to have the graſs that ſprings up on the field 
before the whin begins to ſend out its ſhoots eaten 
cloſe down, that graſs will acquire ſuch à lum. 
riance before the young branches of the whin beyit 
to advance, as to overtop them, and choak then 


entirely. Whoever therefore has a field under thi 


particular crop, muſt be careful to advert to this | 


circumſtance, or, if the field be in good heart, he 
will infallibly loſe it. The field therefore ſhould be } 


kept, as a paſture, bare as poſſible during the be- 


ginning of the ſeaſon, and the cattle ſhould only be | 


: taken.irom it — of the whin are diſ- 


covered 


N 8 1111 *6 2 
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red to begin to advance with vigour. - 


cars, and yield full crops: but unleſs the mowers 
ll be particularly attentive, ar the beginning, to 


k the RING when it e to touch an 


crop for a winter food for cattle or horſes. For 


quired; for if the ſeeds be ſimply ſown broad-caſt 
ery thin (about a pound of ſeed: per acre) upon 


he prickles one by one very quickly ſo as not to be 
wrt by them. Sheep, however, who have not been 


Pe nat howto ull ny) 


t I have ſeen practiſed at large by another, ra- 
er than experienced it myſelf, is as follows: 
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1 


his management I preſume it may be kept for man 


ut it as low as poſſible, it will very ſoon become 
my will ſoon acquire ſo much ſtrength as to | 
This is the beſt iel n 5 
o, who take to this food very kindly when they 

ve been once accuſtomed to it, leſs nicety is re- 

ie pooreſt ſoils, after they come up the ſheep of 
nto round cloſe buſhes, as this animal nibbles off 
ſed to this mode of browſing, do not know how to 


roceed, and often will not taſte them; but a few 
have ben uſd ep thi food, vil ſoon teach all 


eren very 3 e ini whins 
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. E X 
Let a farm be incloſed by means of a ditch al 
round, with a bank thrown up upon one ſide; ay 
if ſtones can be had, let the face of that bank jy 
lined with the ſtones from bottom to near the top; 
- this lining to ſlope backward with an angle of abu 
ſixty or ſeventy degrees from the horizon. Ay 
kind of ſtones, even round bullets gathered fra 
the land, will anſwer the purpoſe very well; up 
the top of the bank ſow whin ſeeds pretty tlic 
and throw a few of them along the face of thebank 
Voung plants will quickly appear. Let them gu 
for two years, and then cut them down by mean 

a hedge-bill, ſtripping down by the face of the bank 
This mode of cutting is very eaſy; and as the ſea 
ſoon inſinuate themſelves among the crannies of te 
| ſtones, the whole face of the bank becomes a c 
hedge, whoſe ſhoots ſpring up with great luxuriance 
If another ditch be made on the other ſide of tht 
bank, and if this be managed in the ſame 1j, 
and if the hedge be cut down only once even i. 
cond year, (and in this way it affords very good food! 
for beaſts) and the inſide and the outſide be c 
down alternately, the fence will always continu 
good, as the hedge at the top will at all times d 
compleat. This mode of rearing whins is bot 
convenient and economical. But - where/ſtohs 
cannot be obtained for N the facing, the bal 
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1 know few plants 45 0 125 9 Fg ik 
the farmer-more than the whin.., Horſes are peci 
larly fond of it. Some perſons think they may be 
made to perform hard work upon it, abt. 
feeding of grain; but I think it tends more to fatten 
2 horſe than to fit him for hard labour, and that 
therefore ſome grain ſhould be given with it Where 
the work is ſevere. Cattle eat it perfectly well when 
thoroughly bruiſed, and grow fat upon it as upon 
| turnips; but unleſs it be very well bruiſed for them 
they will not eat it freely, and the farmer will be 
diſappointed in his expectations. Cows: that are 
fed upon it yield nearly as much milk as while upon 
graſs, which is free from any bad taſte; and the 
beſt winter-made butter I ever ſaw. was obtained 
from the milk we 1 that was ann "Y 18. 


— 


[We take this e of publickly e 46 our 
obligations to Dx, Anderſon for the model mentioned i in 


| uſed in Wales, and other parts. We have, from a. 


and. vorthy correſpondent, inſerted the eſſay at length, 
being confident that his practice of feeding cattle, &c. 


e ii un. eee n 


the preceding eſſay, and which appears to be better adapted = 
for the purpoſe than the ſtamping implements commonly 


motive of great reſpect to the opinion of our intelligent 


vith'young furztg Ib bhuiſed,: has not been adopted and 
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time Anse 0e expreſs our e A | 
can be advantageouſly introduced on ſo. general a ſoale m 
he may apprehend. The ſoil, in which it ſhould ſeem 
from experiment that the veſt crops o of ' mowing furre 
are procured, we conceive may more advantageoully be 
employed for the raiſing of corn; than which, and the 
intervening crops of green food that may be procured, 
particularly cabbages, we preſume; to think nothing em 
be of ſo ſubſtantial a yalue. Local ſituations and pecu, 
liarities may, however, furni ii occaſional exceptions to this 
general rule; and eſpe cially, „ nere land is comparativeh | 
cheap. and the article © fuel very dear, it may be of con- 
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the difference inthe intenſity of 8 of theſe tinto | 
was very great. The root is chick and fleſhy, more. 
reſembling the et or red beet, than the com- 


reſembling thoſe of the green beet than the'beetraye.. 
The ribs, of the leaves are always of the ſame tint 
with the root. The fleſh of the root is coloured the, | 
fame as the ſkin., ;I;s, taſte a maukiſh ſweet, that in : 
widhes by very: hat abe me ho 868 ii ; 


5 


lone cd of he ſeed * Candy fol and 


proſpered much better than the other; it ſeemed: 


a! to me that the ſand was too poor a ſoil to rear this 
f 0 plant to its full ſize, though carrots, turnips, cab- 
bages, and potatoes, were all reared upon it at the 
„ame time in the higheſt perfection, - The ſeeds 

m were; ſown about the beginning of April. This 

1 ſeemed to be too early, as many of the plants ran 

Th up to flower during the ſummer, which greatly di- 

vhs Wi ied the crop, as they had been 'properly 
5 thinned before; they began to run. Part of them 
fk rere ſown where they were. to remain, and part of 


* hoſe that were not 


non beet; the leaves large and ſucculent, more . 


part on a rich light loam. The plants on the laſt 


er 


ts be gathered, but this ſeemed rather to retard the 
eee e Indeed the quantity that cod 


wot of ſcarcity could hardly be made to grou il 


ture from inſects on its leaves during the who | 


I even obſerved; that ſeveral: of my plants w#} 
killed by the froſt during this winter. e 
careful examination of theſe, bn Türk 


„ eee 
bs This queltion being = to the lady, 4. e very obligingy Ft 
ps pe but without ſuceeſs, OE WOT 
BY 


[ 148 1 
eee 1 cauſed ſome of the badly | 


be procured, did not ſeem to be at that alm tu 
year worth the trouble of ' gathering. A itch | 
greater quantity of uſeleſs blades I think could | 
obtained from an equal extent of ground in eabbaga | 
Fam alſo inclined to think, that on the famie'ſvil, | 
with an equal care in the culture, as great a weight 
of carrots or parſnips may be obtained; and I think 
there can be little doubt but a greater weight of 

turnips may be got; and that this laſt could'be 
reared on many ſoil to great perfection when ti 


Saga =. 


fai 
I did not obſerve the ſmalleſt mark of any puns 


period of its growth. In this reſpe& it ſeems 
reſemble the mulberry. Has Miſs: n oi 
TR awe G0 (63 ee 
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with — be enther'x more cd nad 
winter than moſt kinds of turnips, particularyW; 
leaves, tho' they do not perfectly reſiſt our winte® 


1 


can obſeive that all thoſo hat bays been killed, dif- | 
covered ſome tendency to he about t ſhoot 11 
fover-ſteras en e eee ll 


1 vickge: 5 52 11957 | oof 28 


1 WAS HT to * "whether i it continued Jate 
in the ſeaſon before it began to run to ſeed in the 
ſpring, as I was in hopes rhav-if-it ſhobld-be o it 
would have ſome chance of proving a valuable ad- 
dition to our catalogue of uſeful plants: but here 
allo 1 have been diſappointed. The ſeaſon has 
been backward,” and our turnips are only now 
(March 23d) beginning to ſhew their flower-ſtems. 
The root of .ſcarcity is alſo faſt advaneing to the 
ſame ſtage of its growth, n 
fail about the _— time with the eg _ 


1 


m is „ relifked very” as kw; 
borles eat it; or [ ſhould; ESI was: eee 
L rather 


* 1 find forne perforls tint (ra the 
refuled to eat it, entertain doubts if horſes could ever be brought ts 
eat it; but no one ought. in a caſe of this kind fo be deterred by afidgle 
trial, It often happens that a partieular animal, or indeed many indi- 
viduals, will refuſe tu eat a particular food: they have not bern dre 
toned to, which js well known to bg hoch wholeſome and palstable 20 

tha claſs of animals in general, I have ſeen many cattle. that were, 
with great difficulty, brought to eat turnips, and ſome that never'would 

take to that feeding kindly, fo as to fatten.upon it. 1 have an been 
informed, upon authority I-could not doubt, that ſome ſheep have 


lite — however, cattle may in en | 
any 


Kann ded before they could be brought to tate that at, rs 
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| to that . : 


mich bs I ſhould ſulpect, that if nee 


ſpring out from it are ſo numerous and ſtrong a 


My horſes that are employed in taking turnips from the field, in genen 
Jearn in time of themſelves to eat turnips, though horſes in gener a | 
not take to this food at firſt. I ſaw a letter laſt year from a genen 


it put them into good condition, and gave them a fine coat. Heber 


C 150 5 
rather too ſucculent to be a very proper. TER 
Horſes; I have no doubt but that cartle weilt 
thrive upon it very well, though the quantity Thad 
was too ſmall to RE x me to Lang 55 
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On the whole, \chough it 18 perhaps 22 th 


were of the genuine ſort, it will not he found to be 
in general of equal value to the farmer as ſever 
plants with which we have been long / acquainted, | 
Independant of every other conſideration, it ap. 
peared to me that the expence of taking up, and 
cleaning this root, ſo as to make it fit to be-giren 
to the cattle, would be ſuch as for ever to prevent 
it from coming into general uſe; for the fibres that 


4% 


to entangle a great deal of earth among them, from 
which, if the earth has the ſmalleſt tendency v 
adheſiveneſs, it is a matter of great difficulty v 
diſengage i it. n wet weather in winter 00 


eee eee . hork al 


who had been at pains to train his horſes to eat turnips, and he fow | 


. boned rl OREN] on 
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8 
| \ 
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not ſee how it would be poſſible to get this; root 
alen up and made fit ſoodd ſor cattle at any thing 
like a bearable expenee; en that which Nan: 
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« Mr. D/Ao#nniS08;"fordleiig/thir'in peesed uf kme the 
« Spaniard might become: wiſe enough to keep his fine wool at 


© home, and mannfaAure it him{elf, took his precautions to 
© prevent the, jury that this | might occaſion to the French 


 * woallen-drapers.” government to import ſucceſ- 

© ſively. a great number of rams and ewes from Rouſillon, 
Flanders, ExoL AND, Morocco, Spain, and even Tibet; 

cc and he aſſembled all theſe fathers and mothers of future flocks 

in his fold near Montbard, kept them for a whole year in the 

* open air, night and day, and coupled them together by ex- 
* perimental and well- contrived marriages.— Thus he ame- 

vorated conſiderahly this braneh of rural ceconomy, and ſu- 
Beine cloths were made of wool of French growth." Ft. 


Monthly Rev h. Review, Dec. 1787. "Mike K. dead.” 
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© nufscdures can be with ſo much certaints; relied . 


| proſperity, : 


1 Loud than could be found in any o other ure 
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e „ich ate eee ad | 
natural produ8ions of the country where the . 
nufacture is placed: hence-it: follows, that eveiy | 
wide ſtate ought to beſtow a particular aibemalonzs 
the improvement of ſuch of its natural produce. 
tions as are capable of being employed in working | 
up manufactures of general utility, and for which } 
an extenſive demand _ at all e 1 | 


to take place. C 5 
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It was pd B on theſe F our anceflon 
-beſtowed ſo much attention to improving thequality } 


of Britiſh wool: and they ſo happily. ſucceeded/in | 
this attempt as to rear wool in this iſtand of-afiner 


nn A 


This was the means of eſtabliſhing | 
—— woollen fabricks that haue long ben 
deemed che prculiar ſtaple manufacture of "this 
nation, which, ſerved as a frm buſi jor Ling f 
rer . ago os Ln 
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© Unfornnately howeyer, an 118 — at 105 


tions of induſtry, » was rer a 1 8 
of phyſical cauſes, The peculiar” fineneſi of our 


native wool was attributed entirely to the * 
of our climate, and delicacy of our 


n. 
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us concluded that o long as chat climate fi 
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length, the legiſlature-icfelf. -; Meaſures Were 
jopted-that tumed he attention of the farmer 
om the improvement of his wo. The conſe- 
nce has been, that by ſlow degrees, and imper- 
ptible changes, the quality of our wool, has been 
eatly debaſed, and, from being the ee 
urope, it is now confeſſedly allowed to hold, at 
ft, no more than the ſecond place: as all aur 
adturers concur in admitting that 1 dae 
| ſuperſin cloth: can be made of ny t 6 
Spaniſh wool. It follows of courſe, er 
ſnow depend upon a foreign-country for the 


puſt ever reſult from a CES 


On the wah wid, Dicks; which FRO this 
Kcginning of the adminiſtration” of Mr. Colbert; 
ath made the moſt vigorous efforts to rival us in 
his important branch of manufacture, being now 
on an equal footing at leaſt with ourſelves in reſpect 
to the trade in Spaniſh wool, has 0 far ſucceeded 

TOY 


win unchapged,' and . ; 


his idea was ſo warmly cheriſhed as 4ojinfluences: d 


vw materials of the fineſt branch of our favourite 
ple manufacture. Thus have we unneceſiarily” | 
bjected ourſelves to all the inconveniencies that 
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tented with that ſingle advantage, that politicks 
tion, by having- turned their: attention ſor m 
years paſt towards the improving the quality of 
wool of their on native produce; have at last 
appears by the authority referred to in the mti 
this paper, under the auſpices of the indefatipul 
Mr. D Aubenton, been able to make ſuperfine cui 
entirely of their own wool, which was ui 
beauty to that made of the beſt Spaniſh wool; ali 
which, upon trial, was found to be ſuperior tl 
in the wear Theſe are facts which cannot 
e and they cleafly- prove, that: iſ of 
ſuperfine eloths are at preſent better than'thoſed 
France, this ſuperiority cannot be aſcribed tu il 
greater fineneſs of our own | wool : they likens 
ſhew, that if, in conſequence of the abſuimd pn 
poſſeſſion we have ſo long entertained ooncenii 
the magical qualities of Britiſh wool, we ſhall cu 
tinue tonegleR to attend to its improvement, wii 
the French exert themſelves in improving then 
the time may at length arrive when, in conſequem 
of the gradual improvement in the par a! 
Freneſs: wools, and the e decline a 
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the wool of Frante may come to be not only 
in quality to that of Britain, but may even 
come as much ſuperior to it, as Britiſh:wool- in 
mer times exceeded that of France. To guard 
inſt this evil, I beg now to call the attention of 
ny countrymen to this important object, and hope 
ſhall be able to ſhew, in a very ſatisfactory manner, 
pat if ever this revolution ſtiall be permitted to 
ake place, it muſt be owing to our own: negligence 
one; becauſe, although it may not be impoſſible 
> improve the quality of French wool, yet it 
ould be ſo much more eaſy to improve the quality 
f Britiſn wool; that if equal pains ſhall be taken 
n both countries, we cannot fail to leave them at 
in infinite diſtance behind. 1 ſhall farther, I hope, 
be able to prove, that by a very moderate effort, we 
could not only ſucceed in bringing Britiſn wool to 
regain once more its former ſuperiority over that of 
Spain, but that it could be eaſily brought to a 
greater degree of fineneſs and excellence of quality 
than any wool that ever could be purchaſed for the 
purpoſe of manufactures in Europe: and that all 
this could be done, becauſe of certain peculiarities 
reſpecting the nature of his ed 8 e 
a aße ein boaſt of, nn ie Nn 
That the foil 2 3 of this iapd : are na- 


* adapted to the e produdtion of fine wool, will 
2 


and.glimute dane renne ſufficient | 
 Influence-of all other circumſtances, our om, 
perience alſo too clearly proves. To be able y 
judge ho far natur aſſiſts ais in this enterpriat a 
in what reſpects it becomes; neceſſary to call in i 
aſſiſtance of art, the two following. — 
enen au,. S125 joml 
oaths Every Hanes 7 0 is h dnl 
Farr dale the cold that ibe animal producing i 
wool is ſubjet3td to during the period of its ; growth; the 
part of the won being always cf which is, Tait 
in warm weather, and fineſt in cold weather.” Hen 
it neceſſarily follows, that as wool continues to gu 
dt every ſeaſon of the year, that part of the fi- 
ment which grows during the ſummer muſt h 
coarſer than what grows during the winter ſeaſm 
If, therefore, the difference between the heat d 
ſummer and the cold of winter he very ! 
place, it will be impoſſible there to rear good uod 
of a fine quality, becauſe, however fine that pat 
of it may be, which grows in winter, that pan d 
i which is produced in ſummer muſt be ver) courle, 


For proofs of this fact, ſee Obſervations on the meats o ext 
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TIC in rs by dan. ets caſe, to 
| the wool can never be of the fineſt qualieys but 
F the heat of ſummer, in the place where ſheep 
kept, does not greatly exceed the cold in winter, 
he wool produced in that climate will be nearly of 
equal degree of fineneſs throughout the whole 


ron the whole; of a much finer quality than if 
he fame wool had grown in a climate where the 
eat at one ſeaſon was very great. But, it is well 
that on accunt of the inſular fituation of 
Britain, though our winters be not intenſely cold, 
xe never experience ſuch a degree of heat in 
ſummer as takes Place in France and other con- 
tinental countries. In this reſpect, and in this 
reſpe& alone, is Britain favoured by nature beyond 
other countries, in what regards the rearing of fine 
wool, /uppo/ing they were equally in ' poſſeſſion of the © 
amt breed of ſheep. And, when we advert; that, 
in ſome of the w7thery parts of this iſland Eſpecially; 
the winters are ſo moderate 45 ſeldom to deprive | 
the flocks from reaching their food on atcounit of 
| ſnow; and the heat in ſummer fo rioderate a8 ro He 
no more than fuffe ient to produce gruß i abun:. 
dance, without danger of parching it up; 3 85 
be forced to ackn ledge that his is a great, an 


kind 


oth of the filament; and therefore it will be, 


1 8 1. 


kind of ſtock: And we ſhall ſoon ar ae 
has not been leſs liberal in providing-the means in 


improving the quality of the wool,  Juppofing it wy 
not originally fo fine as toe 2wi/hed it to be. 'Tojunde, 


ſtand this laſt particular fully, the „ * 
—— adverted to: iy 19-17 e of 


| "Ag is a fat well kao 100 e by 10 
| experience, that every diſtin# breed of ſheep, whatenn 


qualities it may Poſſeſs, continues to propagate its on! 
kind without any PERMANENT variation, as long as it if 


kept from intercopulating with other breeds of ſheep: Bit 


if different breeds be ſuffered to intercopulate, a m 


breed is produced, which ' participates of the nau 
both the parents, without poſſeſſing in full perfeftin il 


manner, .again farther altered, by being. 1 wit 


otber breeds ; e on in infinitum.* n 15004 


adly- By ning to this fact we N | 


to perceive in what reſpect human induſtry requires 
to be exerted in improving the quality of the vui 


of any particular diſtrict, and be made ſenfiblethat 


if this be neglected, whatever the nature of the di 


mate may be, it is ſcarcely. poſſible but that the qui 


lity of the wool produced there, if it has been fe 
— alto proved, in oppoiicn id the RIES M 


W ee . 


(o 


' qualities of either. - This mongrel breed may ben in lit | 
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an uncommon 4 OM muſt he! in cime end. 
1 SONS: 21 5 [Ia 01 

The different ws of haves are e divertiinj j 
moſt without end; and they are ſo much inter- 
ned in every country in Europe, that if the beſt 
reeds are not carefully attended to by their owners, 
kept in flocks of one common kind covering 
large extent of country, they will be conſtantly 
ermixing with others, and thus be greatly de- 
haſed⸗ The influence of climate can extend no 
aher in correcting this diſorder than has been 
ready ſpecified. In the ſame. climate may be 
oy two breeds of. ſheep, one of which carries 
ool like coarſe hair, and the other ſine wool, ſoſt 
s filk,” This laſt breed, if perfectly ſecluded föm ; 
he other, may be preſerved without degenctating - 
for ages; but unleſs this ſecluſion, at the proper 
ſeaſon, be perfect, it will be every year more and 
more debaſed. It is, however, a fact well known 
to. every ſheep-rearer, that ſheep. at the. rutting 
ſeaſon acquire a ſort of furor” of ſex, if that ex- 
preſſion vill be admitted, which renders them at 
that time reſtleſs and. aftive. beyond me Ire, f 5 
that no fence, that can be made at 2, moderate ex- 
pence or the purpoſes of huſbandry, can then keep 
them confinedy hence it becomes a matter of very 
ben e BF oY Semper breed without 
e 207 0 adulteration, 


| 


—— — 


e 
3 ©4395 


to. 


individual bined i is to be Moone an. 
impoſſible to preſerve a _/mall number of ſheep 
particular breed uncontaminated, en | 
time, in a country where other ſheep abu 
Indeed; the intermixture in this bbb | 
— rue be pos ne; appt 


| ariries'of * eee 
entirely loſt among the ſuperior prvlencet 
en ape a ee, | 


a 720 * 
- } 4 * * „ 


ardour, but the vigour of this lutte animal Sa e 
patriotic nobleman in Scotland had obtained 8 particulayi bmi 
ſheep that he wiſhed to. preſerve uncontaminated; . With this vow 


IC L110 
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a very high wall, which it was fuppaſed no ſheep could eie 
in ſpite of this, and every other precaution that could be zac, | 
careful ſhepherd diſcovered one morning a ram of the ſort com 

| that neighbourhood, that had got among his fine ewes, This occabowt 
great unealineſs. The ram was immediately take up- and thoupit 
was known that he could not hive been longer than one l ani 
_— my informant aſſured me he had the beſt — 
that at the yeaning time it was diſcovered that no fene 

had been tupped by that ram; the lambs e e 
\priſhable ar che firſt glance from the orbits; CLE TOT CON TY 


Eads 1 uit be cally perttived, that fon tis vent ag alight 
wankind, who ſeldam are very accurats in thily obſbrvitiits, 1 
general, he readily diſpoſeũ to logk upon this perf 
. ipfluence of climate in altering the wool, Al the fra 5 


"HG oh mk | this caſe, the ee 


(K ITE 153117 BI % 


1 165 'T 
Fg be an auser a Aren aus for 


that ee ants { al + 10 carry.as 4 
wool as that of; t 7 N ſtock; for, ag the 4 
breeds of ſheep; wherever, they are to be;faund 
in foreign countries, muſt be; purchaſed. at a.con- 
fderable price, and tranſported at a, great:expence, 
the original ſtock of ſueh fie breeds of heep. t 


ht 
can thus be obtained, will gen rally be very fey 1 in 
number, and, by caves ence, they will be Nery - 
quick dba 5) 715010 Eil | Donots! (linuDe N 


01% ot 199 416, itt f dc RRR HH 
ood ge with ſome appes ir : of reaſon, thouhi to favour 
| that breed more than the other, and thus to produce the change. They 
do not advert that this” change is only obſerved to. take place among 


the young which have been. there produced, and'that the original Rock, 


as diſtinct as at the beginning, This proves that it is from a mixture 
of blood, and not from the influence ef climate, that Hog aſſic 
milation is produced, HA OA 4 S 


Thoſe who have not much e 0 
ſee a ſort of contradidion between hat I here ſay of che permanency < 
(of the breed, and what, I ſaid of the influence of the climate in altering 
[the fneneſs of the filament of wool ; but a little attention will remove 
this difficulty, The climate produces no durable change of the nature 7 
of the animal, but merely a temporary variation which immediately 
ceaſes when the cauſe that produced it is removed. The change by 
intermixture of blood is on the „„ 
TRE obſervable e E of 0 8 


* 


r * 
* $3 + 8 
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as long as they continue in life, always retain their original peculiaritics 7 8 
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Frdtt ile "felt: 1 gelegt peligh 
that when France attempts to bbtain 1 puttigulis | 
breed of ſheep frött Btitain, or ellen bens di ty 

purpoſe of improving her woot, fh&has fo rel 
115 obſtructions" that naturt tis n ks 
way, that are infinitely more difficult'to'be renal} 
tian the feeble bars that human laws hate ſome! 
times attempted to rear; bits which 87 al Steh | 
priſing ſpirit might,” in all ' caſes, be ea fin 
mounted. But to Britain, indulgent natüfe hai! 

been in this _ peculiarly Kitid, by have] 
| Herfelf, and without any effort on our pair, © 

fectually removed this otherwiſe unfürt able - 
difficulty, and thus has put it in our power to pm. 
pagate any particular breed of quadrupeds IS "Ye wi May 
incline, by enabling us to keep it, as long as we {tal 


thinſe neceſſary, perfectly iſolatec from ever ot 
breed, without füt foe gk us to the ralleſſ'e 


4 5 


to effectuate that a dl 1 e 36 fg roy | 
12 2201 i G . 

The intelligent 2 will readily - ee 

[ here allude to thoſe numerous iflanids, lets, a 
holms, that are thick ſcattered along "the well 2 

and northern coaſts of this iſland. The — 

of theſe ſmall "iſlands is temperate and 7 
: beyond that of perhaps any other Part © of Europe 

and the graſs i in many of them. is peculiarly adage 


w. the 2 of 8 There, the flocks would 
: —4J | 4 dee 


eee 70 le there 
bor ivo or thuer dags together during the ſeuſon. 
Theſe iſtinds are aD of ſuch various dimenſions, 
chat they: inay he Mund from fleſs than once ac re ti 
mare thun u thoufühd/ or c ten thouſand Acres 


that unlels aiſſierp ere to fly through the air, o 
ſuimt over a lange arm off fhe ſea, any particular 
breed. thut manche ꝙioau there ua nat mmothe 
fmillt riſk vf being cpntaminf fed. To Kg 18 fl 
ot brig uli ni 10 ft omondendet 
These wead'uumiagex fü ch Pratbe can never hope 
to poſſels, and tu ive oo ritain a decided ſupe. 
rioxivy-bove rival naitoms in this important branch 
of roca{>aecprotaiess: for here, umount trouble or 
erpente, ould We bo able to /obtaks even nomere 
than one male und vn female of AM particelar breed, 
e can fear chem with! 4 ceanmyucHat che breed 
Al not be adulterated umi it Mve increaſed - 
Jo f much as to admit of ſending off colonies ſuf- 
felentiy numero not to be calily deba fed. Here 
n Tuareg fee or age, 
mee un from whence the colonies cod be 
1 with unadulicrated-rartis; und feht Grafs 
c 2 to keep up che breed, which | without this 
precaition woutd;" in "mort expoſed fitultibns, 
rg degenerate,” hed x it chüs in our POE, 
8 50 2 ; 8 without | 


2 4 
- 
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ihoxtett : an] gy ate att ſo thurbughly fenced; x 


vithout e pr p to make whatererey, 
periments we may ĩncline on improving the breed | 


liarity-duly attended to, and properly impionaſ 


in any part of the globe. Thus would our bl 


1 1 
— ——— ——— nn 1 nh 


 Britih Mal. This ſociety. to be conſtituted ont 


in London; to conſiſt of an indefinite number d 


- . 
e 
1 64 ] | : 


of domeſtic aninials, either upon a large or aſmall] 
ſcale, as circumſtances ſhall require. This pech 


would; in a ſhort time, give to Britain the full u 
in a great meaſure the excluſive poſſeſſion uf od 
fine in quality than that not only of any other pat 

of Europe, but even ſuperior to an that can 
be obtained in ſufficient quantity for manuſacm 


fabrics become ſuperior in quality, and inferior in 
price, to thoſe that could come into a competiin 
with them in any part of the univerſe. Norm 
theſe, idle theoretical conjectures, but undeniabl 
facts, founded on the ſure, baſis of, experience ui 
ſound reaſoning... Let us not, therefore, lohn 
neglect. to avail; ourſelves of theſe, ſingular adm 
tages that Heaven hath ſo bountifully conſemi 
upon us! The wanne are een r 

A 14065. Ho gba 10 ih 07 6. 027 

No 19 cfſetuate theſe defirable 1 1 beg lar 
to, propoſe, that a ſociety ſhould be inſtituted a 
the name of The Society for improving! the Null 


e general plan with that of the ſociety of Am 


wen each of whom cd contribute ( 
n 4 1 


+ bs NMI 
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s a year; (this payment to be Sedtep gc lr ; 
ouring pleaſure) the money; under the direction 
f 2 committee to be choſen annually by the mem · 
ers, to be applied for promoting the improve 
nent of Britiſh wool, by offering premiums; or by 
any other mode that ſhall be judged more adviſeable 
x ſelecting the beſt and fineſt wooled ſheep that 
could be found in this iſland for procuring the 
veſt breeds from foreign parts that could be diſco- 


un vered, and for rearing each of theſe diſtinct breeds 
dn apart, and increaſing the number of each, till their 
Yr 1 reſpedtive qualities could be diſtinctly aſcertained, 


and their value accurately appreciated. To give 
ſome idea of what might be done by this ety, 
I ſhall beg leave to ſuggeſt a ſew more hints that 
have occurred to On: on this OY 4 
1 $4 ar en 
There n! in uchi iſland's at 1 the remains 
of at leaſt bree diſtinct breeds of ſheep, that are pe- 
culiarly valuable on account of the quality of the 
wool they produced when uncontaminated by fo- 


LES EEET 


this country, run a great riſk of being entirely loſt 
ina few years, if no effectual method ſhall be now 
taken to recover and preſerve them. The firſt. care 
of ſuch a ſociety ſhould naturally be directed towards 
| the recovery and preſervation of: theſe valuable 
Wicks of our native nee. 
. ne 


reign mixtures, but which, in the preſent ſtate ß 
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The firſt of theſe kinds L ſhall mention, ws beg 
perhaps the moſt nearly loft, and as carrying the 
fineſt wool that has been known in this iſland, my 
be diftinguiſhed by the name of dhe Highloulbrat 
This breed of ſheep was formerly th he met wih! 

in the higher parts of Aberdeenſhire; and in all the 
counties of Scotland to the northwarũ of that hui 
now the breed is there ſo much adulterated by in 


ccou 
terindxtute with other ſorts, as to give no mn an 
hope that any of the genuine breed could be found WW (111i 
in thoſe parts. In the Weſtern iſlands; though i tne n 
many years paſt little attention has been pid bort 
ſheep; the original hreed has not been quite 6 WW. orc 
much debaſed as on the main land and fomed a fir 
them might there be picked up with care-toleraby WW muc 
good. The ſame ſort of ſheep, I have: alſo ben woo 
told, are found in the Orkney iſlands; but it is be WſW:icy 
lieved the pureſt of this breed that at/preſentetils kind 
is in the Zetland iſles. This is a ſmall, hau, alle 
though delicate looking animal. Its wool is *. 
markably fine in ſtaple; but its moſt diſtinguiſnigg It 
peculiarities are, a ſilky gloſs to the eye, and aps pure 
culiar ſoftneſs to the touch, that no other wool . het! 
. ever ſaw poſſeſſes. It is not frizwled up like Spaniſh . ſom 
wool,” but in its native ſtate is eur: vel, (and WW four 
is rather longer in che ſtaple, When _t 
vith the beſt Spaniſh wool that could be bought inte 
* Londen market, it was found, upon 4 fun imp 


comparativ 


1 
— trial, to be finer than the * | iſh, in 
the proportion of nearly ſeven to four. Stockings 5 
have been made gf it in Aberdeen that were ſolſl 
for ſiye and ſix guineas a pair; and at this preſent 
time many pair of ſtockings are made of it each 
ear in Zetland, which. though not delicately ma- 
nulactured nor properly dreſſed, hut merely on 
account of the fineneſs and peculiar /e/3ne/s of the 
materials, ſell in the ſhops at fifteen and ſixteen 
ſhillings a pair. The ſheep: of this breed are far 
ne moſt part entirely white, but ſorpe of the ſame 

fort are of a dun, or ſawn colour, ſame black, hut 
a greater proportion of a beautiful dilyer grey, with 
a fine glaſſy luſtre. Many of them have been 
much debaſed by an intermixture with a very cgarſe 
wooled fort of ſheep, which Carries! a great quan 
tity of dry brittle hairs among the wel. This 
kind of hair, I PO ere, einen | 
"ey benen 22 


k vil ee * «difficult matter 10 ene 
pure unadulterated breed of this kind of ſhegp: 
yet I ſhould not think it altogether ĩmpaſſible. In 
| ſome of the ſmall iſlands they may perhaps be 
found very pure; for in thoſe parts qheinatives have 
ſo entirely neglected their ſheep as nat to haut un- 
intentionally debaſed their hraed, tiger the idea uf 
e it. Perhaps the eaſieſt way of recovering 
that 
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that breed of ies would be to oer #fe dene 
miums for the beſt ewes, and the beſt rams of thy 
Find, to be diſtributed at a place that ſhould hy! 
judged the moſt convenient in Zetland; at the mot 
proper ſeaſon of the year. Theſe premiums migh 
be, for the beſt ewe (or rather perhaps ewe lun 
carrying the cloſeſt and fineſt fleece, ſay five guinen 
for the ſecond-beſt,” four guineas; for the third; 
fourth, and fifth, three, two, and one guinea] 
| ſpectively. In like manner for the beſt ram fir 
guineas; and for the ſecond, third, fourth, and 
fifth, four, three, two, and one guinea-ſucceſſiveh, 
It being a condition, that thoſe for which the pu- 
miums are given ſhall remain the property of the 
ſociety, if the owner does not rather incline to key 
the ſheep, and forego the premium. The price 
ſheep. is fo low in theſe countries, that this ſet i 
premiums would probably bring together à great! 
_ concourſe of the beſt of this breed, which are at pre 
ſent widely ſcattered through thoſe lonely iſles, and} 
would afford an excellent opportunity of picking i 
a a great number of them at a moderate ay oy 

thoſe for which RTE "IN 0. e 0001 


I would wel proper in this; and in all We 
of the ſame ſort, for the judges to have along wit 
them an e eee we” the! Papa a 

d 
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enabling them to determine: with. elle and accu- 

10 n was the en al. cee $ 
| * ſet of AO FOES imilar wakes : 
might be offered in the iſle of Skye, which is the 
moſt centrical place for the Weſtern iſlands. Whe- 
ther it would be proper to have another ſet for the 
| Ockneys I cannot tell, being as yet but imperfectly 
mmm en n Mean Gf rdf, * in 


| On, nin 1 . . Bf ? 2 5 
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The other two valuable breeds of ſheep; natives 
of this iſland, are thoſe that carry the long wool 
fit for combing, of the fineſt quality, and that kind 
which carries the beſt; ſnort clothing wool. - Both 


| | theſe breeds are natives of England and Wales: 
1 but in what naten of either breed are to 
be found, and what would be the readieſt way of 


obtaining the beſt of 400 ſort, other gentlemen 
of the Society would be tra better my _ | 
| can pretend to docs | 5 


Spaniſh woollh is now in fuch high efti atio 
manufactures, that it would doubtleſs be one of the 


a fit enterprizes of this Society to obtain a parcel of 
ri e his breed of ſheep: and though the malt, for 
0 tranſporting ſheep. out of Spain be nothing leſs 


Fan death by law, yet it will be no diffcul matter 
to 


L % | 
to get any number of ſheep from thenee thay 
be wanted, by a procedure it is not nteeſſum in 
me here to explain. The only real difficulty v 
be to find a perſon who is capable of chooſing th 
beſt ſort, to pick them out there, who would nn 


be liable to eee * n eee 
overcome. e Hen 
IT | TEST i»: 4 Mi 16 . K. ) . S f 160 | 


It would ities n be adviſable to bhi 
thence at the firt, not leſs than fifty or fixty ew, | 
and ten or twelve rams. By obtaining ſuch x: 
number at once, the breed would not only be the 

more quickly increaſed in Britain, but a chance wouli 
alſo be given to correct any error chat might i. 
made in chooſing them; as it is not probablei tha 
among ſuch a number, there would not be um 
individuals of the fineſt ſort, that might be ſcp⸗ 
rated from the reſt to keep up the pur breed, 
The ſupernumerary rams too, might be put to the | 
pick of our own ewes, to improve their wool by | 
he croſs breed. As the firſt coſt of theſe ſbetp n 

Spain would not be great, and as the expence | 
tranſporting them hither would not be conſiderabl; 
it would perhaps be right to obtain a-ſtill greater 
number, if the ſociety's funds were adequate 10 
it as the nation would thus e ſooner derivet 


benefit Wem this! ne lee 


The 
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The Spaniſh: ſheep not only afford a ſine wool, 
but, as they are a large, ſtately, full-bodied, animal, 
they would,” if well choſen; be EOS account 
fd GER _ r e R Ba. 


, 77 


— bleed of Rately, wil-bodied FR 
likewiſe carry fine wool, are to be met with i in Bar- 
bary, and wha,” no 7 Ne elaim theearly n notice 


75 x * * 
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Itis not to be expected that the Tarentine ſheep 
will now, after. ſo many ages of neglect, carry as 
ſine wool as in the time of the antient Romans, 
when it vas ſo-highly celebrated: but we are aſſured 
by modern travel lers, that theſe ſheepare ſtill diſtin» 


> guiſhed above all others in thoſe regions for the 
. fineneſs of their fleece. It would therefore be 
* proper to try to obtain a few of the beſt of this 
the Wy breed: and though the wool that they produce in 
b beir native country ſhould perhaps be found to be 
in WY coarſer than ſome of the fineſt of our own, this 
of WH Vght not to bar the trial, as there can be little 


room to doubt that it would be conſiderably im- 
proved by rearing theſe ſheep in our colder climate. 


A - 
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Barbary, and all others aw 'come from warmer 
ion than our own. e eee 920 


The 


This obſervation will alſo apply to the ſheep. of 
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Perſia, Caftemire, and Thibet, are the countries frat 


m1 


bend of ere ee ee ge. ent pu. WS: 

poſe, is one that has been lately diſcovered inthe} 
Crimea, which carries a fleece of a grey colour 
and very fine quality: but it is not yet 


known to enable us to ſpeak of it with any degree 


of certainty. - It is, however, well worth enqviri ee 
after, on-account of the warmth of the climate, 


it would probably be greatly me Bee bein m=_ 
0 hither. Tile Ars mt OS rc: 
1 5 j 25 4 

K The fineſt 3 e Rig are chews to 
European markets are the productions of Ala 


whence they come; and it would be an object df 


ſociety, to obtain fome of the beſt breed of tie ſho 
ſheep of each of theſe countries. This muſt, in WW > i 
deed, be a work of time, and will be artendedwith ere 


difficulties and expence ; but theſe difficulties ar | in! 


not of ſuch a nature as to be unſurmountable. The in. | 
ſheep is an animal that, when young, can be cali fou 
tamed, and can become ſo entirely domeſticated | a fe 
to follow man iike a dog, partake with him in a Wy e. 
kind of vegetable ſood, and lie in his chamber us 
To ſheep ſo trained, a journey either by land u 22 
by ſea, is not a matter of great hardſhip; and n 


er way * may be brought hither. Some 1 1 
„ 


bet ſheep) vals already; found Steben 
zengal, where they never eee eee 
one of them have yet been imported from thence 
"to this Country. Travellers: mention an animal 
x that country of the. goat kind called Tous, Which 
arries a fleece much finer than the wool of. their 
eep⸗ Enquiries ſhonld be made iſ ſuchſan animal 
exiſts, and if it does, ſane! of Wem chen e, 
ſhould be brought to this countrys as there3is/livle 
reaſon; to to doubt but they would here Pro 
abundantly, i gti, 1k 30 iin! H/ off 4; 
” hem 2d bi 192. vary. al! 164 hog Holht Fi 
The Paco and Vina of . South neticay) oon 


monly called Peruvian Heep, choughtth&five, (ritly / 
ſpeaking; of the camel ride; Ns ee woo 


a fy of theſe pant ny 5 ine; hexe, 

great reaſon to, helievg they would chrive-vety - walk 
in Britain, as they naturally delight. to dwell only 
in the cold regions of the Andes, and have been 
found to do very well at Aranguez i in Spain, where 
| a few of them have been kept for ſeveral years paſt 
merely as a curioſity; Could we produce à ſuffi- 


* N 


| Cient quantity of this Kind f wool, at a me 


derate 


price, it would give many of, Qui r - fine manufactures 
| 2 prodigious advantage over thoſe we our rivals,” "as, 
is ſufficiently obvious. : To on i tered 


The 


; At, 
The only ä a oy 
rying a fleece uſeful in our ma,, haut) 
Angora gvat.“ This K ind of goat has hem eam. 
min France and in Sweden in both whietvplatesy 
thrives as well at in its nather country, undd dati 
the lame kind of long ſily flzece/ hire dum 
therefore be a doubt hut it N ο-αjẽỹ ehr 
amd it could be kept from intermixing with e 
breeds of goats in the fame way as the def 
is prebable the moſt rocky and inaeceſfible ina 
if ſtocked with this claſs of animals, Wodldaeteft 
a much greater profit than they could be made w 
yield; in anyrofhet: way, were the fleece: bld4tha 
at only. Half. the price it nom pieidef in 
This animal therefore ſeems to be highly da- 
che attention of thedogiery: 7% 15; 10.9140 01 


Li re 51. W 9041 20. 07, bohnen gd d Hud 


70 be prepared for receiving Ps ropigatiny | 
theſe different brecds 6f animals When che) belle 
obtained, it will he necefary for the foeicth i. 
mediately after its inſtiturion, to provide a prope 
chatte ſor theſe expetitments, Many places might | 


F 1 
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PUG „ 
theſe animals, which are not ſtrictiy of the ſheep race. In a di, 
ſition of this Kind it is the nature of the material, not the class d 
animals which produces it, that ought to be chisfy udvetted 10. 11 
theſe materials are nnn, 
admitted in this Wy" rigs a aan 1 


t ns 1 


e pointed ont aß being well * PONY, 
ole here waticed;; but thoſe which, upon the whole, 
ppeur to me che beſt, are the iſſands on tlic weſt 
oat or Mull, in'Argpleſhire Theſe iflands:ais- 
nhl, Weary! ofthe fmalli tand yield vxcels | 
bee On theſe we parent bende might ba 
, petfectly ſebure from all danger and ds 
5 lulger iflands of vuribus dimenſions liemear 
em, the ſtoek inlgkt eaſilyibe gomovetl tu theſe, 
hen their inc reafe was ſuoh 8 t require iti land 
ould til cërtinaerto be under the eyr offt 
fopetintetidane;- A molbrof zheſe illancls Belang | 
5 te Bulle f Argyle; twlat all rimed diſpoſed 
o pativiizeand cneiirage eve plan chad promiſes 
o be bendfichaV thithe eoundry) therd cunthe ng 
40 oubt' but! de world" be reudy toigvallt-us the 10 
ty eye Aden chat c, 
. — Ad tHowpirthe peu 
no doubt pay a rh foro eh land us throhequired; 
ct if that rent were not greater than what-is.uſually 
pail for fiteH lang” able ebuntry, they would Hnd 
no difficulty in pitting kent iran ds av they Had not 
immediate OCC altöfr for, Nr. at dne latte dent tom 
year to year, ein they wewid and it. neceſſary. 
occupy tern themſelves. As” bor '{trſb"1ifands 
that vere ſt6cked by the neh breeds of fHeep, 1 do 
not ſuppoſe the” loſs' by thi 1 3 if any thing; could 
be great; for rette there are low, andthe wool, 
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is: webe 1ſagpoſed,: would. fell at very High pie 
compared to what it brings there ab prefay. 
that if this department were managed with ang 
dinary degree of ſkill and honeſty, the æxpeuct 
curred there would probably be. altogether, r un n 
.nearly, repaid by the produce of the ny 
the management of an individual, for his oun4g 
count, the return would no doubt be much may 
and, after the ſheep were once obtained, the brealig 
of them might prove, to ſueh individugls, Aduſing 
Highly lucrative : but under the direction gi ap 
lick ſocicty, this ought not to be looked fon lug 
viduals; however, who poſſeſs. the iflands a 
around. theſe, -wopld , have, an carl, opportuni 
_ procuring) the (beſt breeds, and would. ng doi 
quickly avail: themſclyes of: the benefits that migh 
be derived from that ſource. ' It would he no ini 
advantage to them to he able to ſend, thein od ij 
make along with, that belonging to „ee 
IAI 21 7 7% 107 1431 1 1 1 
I ever this ſoriety ſhould ba ;nftitired;it would 
| ſeem, for many very obvious reaſons, that Ia 
ought to be the place where it ſhould beconflitutl, 
and here a ſecretary ought perpetually to feſch 
who, under the direction of the.committee, ſhoul 
tranſaQ the buſineſs of the ſociety; ſend. the nech 
_ fary commiſſions to foreign parts, and iſſue orden 
to the domeſtick overſeer for regulatin his cc condul 
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rol e 5 this 6 


ihe mn der AFG Of pere 5 re Prop |, theſe being 
bundantly ghvious- :, 45 ſeem 5 


dye been thought of 9 — * This Fanny 
een occaſioned, by the fatal fernen 71 


dere, ee 


£34; 40 


pale ee N pxchend 5 0 the 1 1 
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4 


+ That nth wot bis ben tg a can. r 
try every perſon Knows; but fe kn 


0 2 tradez.or. the furs of money. 
kingdom, for. that article, wol of \ which is conſumed i in 'cloathitg ou our- 


| randy of Spaniſh yrool, have, beep imported by us; but that the 
it of this importation i is augmenting from year to year, and that 
rale, in the year 1787, no leſs than four millions one hundred 


by us for the purpoſe of encouraging the agriculture of Spain, that | 
might be infinitely more benefeillly employed in augmenting the. pro- 
duds of our own. fields,” and promoting, by the cheapneſs; of; the raw 
[Materials » the manufactures aud the. * of this _— 

Vor. V. N re come 


It will, poppin og 2 n the erh 5 


ie from an in- 


de ſurpriſing that a thing ung of this 55 thould.r 96 | 


15 
ll notions, chat. have. bgen, {0 long induſtrioully | 


pool above, al, grhers;—an abſurd noten that dae, 
been Jong. cagerly. cheriſhed d, though it it is directly 


ontradieted by gur eee bd It is 8 


utemlion. 1 b s to . 8 . oped, that, when e 


are —— ve 6h out tf "this 


ſelves, 37 an account that was laid before parliament Jaſt year ie | 
zppears that, on an average of ſeveral years paſt, about three millions 


4 cghty- eight thouſand 'two hundred and'eighty pounds of \Spaniſh 
| were imported into Britain, the value of which was upwards of | 
hundred thouſand pound. Ay, immenſe ſum, to be needleſily given 
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come to be properly adverted to, f 6 of Ibex 
minds in every rank of life, perceiving its greg 
importance, and obſerving at the ſame time tk 
trifling effort that is required to confer. the mol 
ſolid, advantages on their country, will emulouh 
preſs forward to obtain an honourable place 
that liſt of patriots, whoſe names will Soluble * 
preſerved to future ages by a grateful people, why 
while they enjoy the benefits this aflociation/hy 
conferred upon them, Will with ſocial joy celebrt 
their praiſes. And though there- can be no doll 
but the efforts of individuals would be altogether 
ſufficient eaſily to effect theſe ſalutary purpoſa 
without any public aid, or Royal aſſiſtance yet 
would be highly unbecoming of thoſe who ſho 
plan ſuch. a laudable . inſtitution: not, to ſolicit th 
| Royal patronage,” and to put it in the power of it 
King, or the Prince of Wales, to have the honoi 
of being the patron of an undertaking ſo ſuitable 
to the diſpoſitions of «thoſe who glory in ihe tits 
of the father and the friend of their people. | 

The effects of the Royal ing "i 
| breed of another valuable claſs of animals, be 
are well known. By a ſimllar bounty in the preſs 
caſe, though much more limited in extent, eff 
ſimilar in kind, but of infinitely greater 
importance, might be eee to be 2 


o 
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May the happy time ſoon dertves when the Peep of 
Great:Britain ſhall as much excel the ſheep"6F all 
other nations in reſpect to the fineneſs of their wool, 


and other valuable qualities, as the horſes of this 


iſland. now confeſſedly « exceed all others i in ſ wifineſs 
and in bodily ſtrength! Nor have we room to doubt 
that with an equal degree of attention and care, the 
former event could be much ſooner effected than 
the latter has been compleated, ſince it has been 


clearly demonſtrated, that our elimate is naturally 
ſuited beyond moſt others for the production of 


fur w; and our circumſtances in other reſpects 


uncommonly favourable for its improvement. 


Though, with. regard to horſes, this iſland Heng 
able to boaſt of no peculiar natural advantages; the 
nn e holds I Pr muſt: a 
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rom ig pre by onions wel ren | 


ond reſpefted for: his abilities in the me. 0 
Lands j in the county of Somerſet, u we give in his own ſilyle 


manner. The firſt of the tw, if. e with ee 


muſt of agricultural criticiſm,” may be liable to ſome anima 


| 3 on account "of the” bet ane matter with which 1 it 
| | | Cr 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
: 
i 
| 
| 
| 


———— — —— 


10 room, and may ſerve to illuſtrate the ruſtict cba 


dzoſe anecdotes of peaſantry which happen to be tai h 


| ee emu! ſeuerer ſtudies. ' Some of our nul 


Jon mum lad dae to give you ſome r 


| Meadow Land ; previous to ahh: 1 thick ere 


Pp 
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i accompanied in the notes; dun & they take up hit uk 


i 1 e, part UN the ſubordinate, claſſes employed 170 

huſbandry of the county, they are admitted. The informain, 
ö . is not to be confidered | as "of « any great conſequence 17 
Aa i practical farmer; but as in converſation, 2 in ready, 


acul ſubjefis, are not without their uſt in velitving the mil 


uuill ſmile, not d;ſagreeably to themſelves; and ut Wl co 
1; ane will be offended at the peculiarity of a'writer with nin 
70 nem may habe to be better aegucintad. T be communicains 


Mr. Locke, fo far as they reſpeat. improvements, We ar 
9 are the refult of pratiice founded | on his 6 un th 


fagimi unaided by the peruſal of "agricultural authors, ol 
Zf "*therefire they have the” recommendation of "th the great of 
il gina; We" hall 'be glad of bil Further cor 
” mrs ofpecially if his profyſſanal lin ſhould furniſh bin uil 
2 1 vations on the diſeaſes and management of. catthi ti 

law mar ſhy countries, as well as the e, which they fi 


On the Imbrovement of Meadow Landen 
ſhort 2 of a part af Somer ſetſhire. 9 
l Locks, in a leiter id the Secretary] 
lic ck _ | Burnham, Fab. 2, 1789. 


count of the methods I have made uſe of for 
theſe forty years. paſt towards the improvement of 


far 


a 


fary to preſent you with a ſhort hiſtory of :the flat 
part of Somerſetſhire, wherein I was born and -have 
always lived. Brent and .Bamwell's' Manſb, as it is 
called upon the old maps and records, but at preſent 

better known by the names of the North and South 
Marſb, with ſome few pariſhes adjoining, compre- 
hend all the lands ſituate between the Mendip and 
Poledown hills, quite home to the Briſtol Channel; 
containing together 42 pariſhes, compoſed of the 
hundreds of Bempfone, Brent cam Wrington, Winter- 

fluke, Huntſpill cum Purilon, * FR of 1 _- 5 
_ Twelve Hides.” n | Of - 


Thave taken an n actual bre) by neal 
of a great part of theſe lands; and eſtimating the 
pariſhes I have not ſurveyed i in their due propor- 
tion, I find the whole together will amount to 
about 3000 houſes, 20, inhabitants, Wa and 


„I hive counted ths inlet "of Wbt twenty te 52 
climating the others after that rate, they may be divided as follows : | 


Huſbands 2,500 Wives . 2,325 
Widowers . — 600 Widows 3 00 
Batchelors us 7 „ Spinſters - 3 5 3 . 
| = 4500 Daughters 3, 00 
Female ſervants 1,025 5 
4000 Female apprentices 4%o 
350 Female lodgers 300 


—— — 


Total females 9,3ꝶ ß h 
128,000 
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128,000 acres, the waſte land included. Jo th 
above add the low lands watered by the Tone 
Parret, Ivel, Bru, Brent, Ax, and the Congre al 
which rivers diſcharge themſelves in to the Briftd 
Channel, and we ſhall have 128,000/acres moe u 
the leaſt. A conſiderable part of theſe lands an 
included in King Arthur's* grant to the abbey. 
Glaſtonbury, dated 21 May 542, in addition ty 
that which King Arviragus had given it before, 
Ina, eleventh king of the Weſt-Saxons, anno 70% 
built the firſt church at Wells, where the cathedr 
now ſtands, and from his grant in Dugdale's Ms 
naſticon, dated 725, it appears that he gave great 
poſſeſſions to the church of Glaſton; and. Kenulptu 
the fourth king after him granted, anno 766, a tra 


* King Arthur, ſon of Uter Pendragon, who was the brother 
Aurelius Ambroſius, having fought a great number of battles, and 
performed a variety of noble acts, was himſelf lain at Camelford, in 
Cornwall, by Mordred, ſon of Gouran, King of the Scots, whom be 
had by Anna, one of the aunts of Arthur. [See Ninins and Mariam 
Scotus.] His body, in the 36th of Henry II, anno 1189, was found 
buried at Glaſtonbury, with Gunever his queen. Giraldus Cambrenſ, 
the hiſtorian, was an eye. witneſs to the finding theſe remains, The 
lead cover was preſerved in the treaſury of Glaſtonbury till the ſup- 
preſſion of its abbey by Henry VIII. on which was a Latin inſcrp- 
dun in rude letters, thus engliſhed, © Here lieth King Arthur, buried 
in the iſle of Avalonia.” See Stow's Annals. | 


I do — the” term, Brent ba in King Ate 
grant; but if ſo, it contradicts the received opinion that Brent mah 
took its name from Le Sire de Breant, a famous Knight Archer, wiv 
came into England at the Conqueſt, See Holling:-hed, = 
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of land containing two large manors * the ſi upport 
of Aus church at Wells. The old charter of en- 


doyment mW be ſeen in e Met. 


"The 33 or counties f Edad” muſt 
have been ſubdivided. before Honrius the fifth | 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury divided his ſee into pa- 
riſhes, anno 636; and it is a doubt with me whether 
King Alfred, who died in 901, did not improve, or 
rather compleat, the plan of ſome of his predeceſ- 
ſors in dividing the kingdom of. England into 
hundreds and tithings; for I cannot conceive that 
the hundred of Williton Free Manors, which con- 8 
tains 31 pariſhes; , and the hundred of 7, aunton- 
Dean, which conſiſts of 30 pariſhes, (and which 
was the reſidence of King Ina near a century and 
half before Alfred's time) had each ſo few as one 
hundred houſes in it when this ſubdiviſion took 
place. However this be, we can with the aſſiſtance 
of Domeſday-book, old Peerages, Du gdale * Tanner, ” 
Camden, Speed, and ſome other itineraties, trace 
moſt of thoſe manors and pariſhes that compoſe 
theſe marſhy lands to, and ſome beyond the Con- 
| queſt. Amongſt theſe are, Weamore, where Alfred 
ſometime reſided; Auler, where the Daniſh King 
Gothrum met Alfred to be baptized ;\ Bamwell and 
Congreſbury, which King Edward the Conſeſſor gave 
to Dudoco, the fourteenth biſhop of Wells, as an 
| addition 


* 


of 


—ͤ—— —— — 
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| addition to his ſee. 15 Yatten and Winjeombe pen 
added at the Conqueſt to pleaſe Biſhop Gifo,” frog | 


whom King Harold had taken part f his land, 
and gave them to the monaſtery of Cbouceſte, 
Biſhop J oceline,! who founded the Prebends and 

Chapter of Wells, added to his ſee the pariſhes of | 
Chedder and Avbridge ; the laſt gives name to the 


deanery, in which che chief part of theſe Sick 
lands are e fituared. : wal 


{bv [ 4} Fin 37 


WRT” other pariſhes of 18 antiquity is on 
called Bleadon, a corruption of Bloody- Down, 0 
called from the great Naughter of the Danes by 
Ernulph, the ſuppoſed! ſon of Hun ſecond' earl 


Somerſet, anno 845. Indeed, if we examine anti. 


quity, we ſhall, find that! in the names of all placs | 


ſo ending, don is only a corruption of the word drm, 


juſt the ſame as ton, at the end of other places, 5 


corruption of the word town; 51 from whence we may 
conclude, that the pariſh of "Lickſlon was original 
the dyelling or town * Locke perhaps long befor 


5H nc et nh called dup 
.Jobu's Farm, valued at Gol. Per annum, for the ſupport of fix wi 
dower men, ſix widow women, and a purveyor; which farm I vn 


employed to ſurvey in the year 1774, and it was then fo much in- 


proved by buildings as to be worth little leſs than 10,000], per annun. 


It is at preſent called the Blue Almz Charity ; and notwithſtanding ir 


marvellous increaſe of renn it is Tr nn to = N 400 
or a people only! 
6 


— 


b 485 1 „ 
ver Ihe Conqueſt. Locbſend (now danettäs Zante 
frog , if a participle) was one end f the poſſeſſions of 
ands te, as alſo Locgſend-Hlcau, 'Lock's Weft-Town, now 
eſter, ale eſton above the ſea, and many others of like 
3 and nport. Adjoining: Locks Town on the Eaſt is a 
es of Wſhaciſh lying between two hills called Cumb. Tom, 
the ich in all probability the proprietor of :Lock's- 
narſh rovn beſtowed as a gift upon one of our ancient 
mops, being at preſent called Cmpton-Biſbup, and 
enfed with having a prebend's ſtall in the cathe- 
zo ral church of Wells. The fame obſervations may 
„ be made on the lands adjoining called Mintertar, 5 
5% 2 Winterbead, Winterbill;&c.-all which — _ 
rl of WWarnes ſeem to fignify: to us that the villages thus | 
anti. Walled were one time or other the property of one 
lacs iner, unleſs we can ſuppoſe them to have been 
n . alled thus SUR the ſeaſon of A e 1 te 
64 0 e 
maj It may be obſerved; this moſt of cheſs We | 
nally WP Pich have the appearance of antiquity, have a. | 
fore all portion of land higher than the marſhy parts, | 
a the churches are built upon ſuch places as were il 


at likely to be overflown by the ſea, Indeed the M4 
hole of theſe marſh lands, which comprehend 2M 
he quantity of acres contained in twenty miles 
quare, were one part conſtantly, and the other fre- 
Juently, overflown either by the ſea or land floods, 
ntil the reign of * II. when banks were made 
* 2 


wen — — — - — 
= 
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to keep back the tide; but it was not till the ig 
of Queen Elizabeth, that the no leſs famous thy 
uſeful dam called Hightridge was built, having the 
large arches ſufficient to drain the country; yig 
flood-gates of ſuch ſtrength as to keep back the 
tide; ſo that we frequently ſee the water on the Wel 
ide of the bridge lying againſt the ſea from tue 
to thirty feet higher than it is on the Eaſt o 


new pariſhes; their very names ſeem to indicates 
much, viz. Chad Sea, i. e. the land late a ſea, de 
dicated to Saint Chad; Middle Sea, lying betum 
the pariſn of A Dry (now Audry or Othery) ud 
Heſti- toon Sea and Land, (now Weſtonzoyland) Badge 
warth, that is, the warth (or warf as antientj 
ſpelt) of Badge; Hunts Pill, that is, the Pill of Hal, 
and ſo of others. It ſeems as though Hymn 
together with Burn-bam, Berrow, and Brea, whoſe 
churches ſtand within a few yards of high watt 
mark, are ſtill more new; nay, the two pariſha d 
| Biddes-bam and Aller-town were, long fince the 
Revolution, actually chapels of eaſe, to amm 
and the flouriſhing pariſh whoſe church is dedicat 
to Saint Mark, is a ſpurious iſſue of that ante 
place; for although it has 800 ſouls in it at tis 
time, the publick knows it by the name of Ms 


If 


+ 
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only, W without an ſumame: and it is leſt 0 ALY. 
noticed as a pariſh in Bacon's new as well as every. 


Jain "me more Wen the Sea I: am 
geſcribing was once overflown by the ſea, from the 


\rimathea and his followers, according to Treculas, 


[mall thongs, which he at firſt called 7 wiſytrin, but 
fterwards. the Iſland of Avalon; at preſent, it is 
called Glafton Twelve Hides. The high. hill called 
Brent-knol] (on the top of which was a Roman gar 
iſon⸗) was ſtiled by the Monks of Glaſtonbu ry, in 


nd became famous for giving birth to the noted 


ban pf great piety and learning, who flouriſned in 1257. 
whot WW: 14es the above iſlands, there are a great number. 
_ f villages, farms, and places, called lands, e- ports, 
ſhes Hills, Mounts, Batches, Warfs, Warths, and Malle, 
re the Fith the epithets great, little, long, Fore, high, low, 
cat * The top of this hill conteins = ten acres, having been ſur- 
nie ounded by a thick wall, the traces of which are now- viſible; and 
thin my own remembrance there was a large quantity of Roman 

it thi ny SY as Gries NERO. > 
x * See Joby Rouſe 

onl)  bilker, 


n of nes Theſaurus, - 3 LOAN 76 n 


mes given to certain places in it. Joſeph of 


db. ii. cap. 4, had as much land given him as 
ould be ſurrounded by twelve ox-hides cut into. 


n antient grant of theirs, the Lilile Iſland of Ben, | 


Adam de Mariſco, i. e. Adam of the Marſh, an author 


linen gun, over; under jun Jubter, ther, oh] 
weſt, ant " fouth, "white, black, | yellow, gran, kr 

all of which contribute to prove chis fat ou 
to have beeen once a ſea. But if we may in thi 


caſe rely upon tradition, for the digging up of fi 
anchors many feet under ground in the mat 
e ee cannot "_ = rr 1 = 


Thave 20 ſome grant of William I. and 2 
manors ſoon after the Conqueſt, which I could both 
read and undefſtand. They were not much unlike 
the long narrow chyrographs of fines wrote in L. 
Latin Court-hand; but I do not recollect to eur 
ſeen, in the leaſes of tenements for lives under the 
grants, any particular boundaries ſet forth; till fine 
the diſſolution of monaſteries at the Reformation 

and from hence I conclude that this flat 'county 


was no otherwiſe bounded than by antient gam 
of manors, each of which was gelt at à cem 
number of e and was under or feudal tenure 


% 


92 1 ors now in 3 one of theſe 1 
chyrographs, acknowledged in Hil. term, 4th William III. bees 


Francis Carſwett, Doctor in Divinity, and vicar of Bray, in Berlin 
(the turn-coat vicar of Bray) plaintiff, and John Friend, of Taum 


Saint Mary Magdalen, defendant. 


How ſhall been — 


ſiſting between thoſe authors who have laboured to aſcertain the 2 


tum contained in a hide of land? ſome having fixed it to _—_— 


. EO CNET POINT Ie On nn n #  SITTICIOIOS 
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4 as 4 ; 


held in villenage! by the vaſſals of esch 
pho via the moſt; part held under the Crown by. = 
t's en and War ſervices . 


1 er Sh bb Hic 710! | To: © 


uit ther have 4s Ehnfidetity Ulled 7 i CA, "pap üb or 
b areright'3/ for if 'we lobk inte Do ok, we tall nd ah 

itleman's manor ap one mays contiups 
hundred acres; © ano : | 5 wen 

0 1. contains only ten N | CRIT ea 1.1 i 

ind was juſt {6 moch ab Foüld be ad cih dt: Vw)” ws wil ; 

mo 3 the propri proprivtorsy 

ſor ſometimes | there were as many: as fix , b- 

whom contributed his Ne rom — EAN e 5 

px-ſhut, in certain incloſed paſtur es; and hence. it, Ig boo that we find 

ſuch 2 number of antient bene mente from ten den to. "twenty acres each, 3 

hich was exaſt one ſixth-part « of 5 hide of ee: hands... G8, Of Sit T2, 

; uſt alſo be made in regard, 2 5 quantum con yned in a hide, for 

be lnds which hy upcultiva 20 e y 3 preſent be in 

þ high degree of culture; z no vone der therefore, that t in in this flat ; country 

(+ gre part of which hath Cs 


ne. 3 I. 


netim ; find the average | hide of a mar 12 =o ; 


heres, The price, of a hide of land a little before the Fe was 
| 9 fillings,” * dig ae Sor fr itt nid we} 


el rollt. igup a 00-0 n ad 20. v 1 oonghih's; 
15 i Obe branch of this vice, as it was introduced.befors and at ths : 
Conqueſt, in a few: particular places in England, gave the Lord a 

lege of ſleeping with his ctenant's daughter the frſt night! after 

marriage; but the good Quęen Margaret, grandaughter- of Edmund 

lronſde, and mother-in- lau- to our Henry I. in conſequence of her 
marriagewitl Malcolm king of Scotland, did for a round ſum of money 
Fompound with the great Lords of that kingdom to aboliſh a pre- 
poſterous cuſtom big with evil againſt nature and ciuil liberty; and 
King Henry io far fallowed his mother in- laws exhmple, as to dif- 
rere it in England, by wholly freeing ſuch of his fubjects 


bee this heavy yoke upon their paying 68. 8d. whiok 
| was 


4 uh 


ſ 


— 


a . 
St - * 
— ä—— — — —— —ů——— ů — _ 20 084 * 
- — — — — — — * 
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ficient for the maintenance of the family: x 


this day prectuded all intereſt and ad vantage un 
from the multiplicity of new "incloſures under af 


applied to ſome parts of this flat country. The term itſelf is iti 


vicled they poſſeſſed themſelves of one ox, and cultivated $1898 


ago J 
To every manor belonged a manſion with ti 
or + leſs land in demeſne incloſed near it, lust 


the lord's being under the 3 of intercon 


moning with his tenants; and this is the gn xa 
that can be adduced why. —— 


ferent acta of parliament for that purpoſe... Th 
demeſne ſeems! to have been the only land ida 


kifed 'excef t the old 4y/#*" tenemetits Wd thi 
as iüdeect ſüch 2 el price for aud Tg ity, be 
very ſoon became univerſally aboliſhed, But this libidinous ppi 
of the lords "of ee manors had taken be cy LRU 


ſetſhire, "Nig is ib" Base "OF ee Wy 2 
ae 1 ſome time ſince publiſhed, price 26. 1 W 2 


na 7 - ti 
* Hafter being 2 provincial term, not intellighf by yentlemen z 
a diſtance, it may not be amiſs to acquaint them that it peculizh 


ſpelt in different grants; whence the learned have given us mj ii 
ferent conjectures of its derivation, moſt of whom. believe it pu 
Saxon; but whether ſo or not, its true original import fignifiedan oth 
for want of which a hearth or fire- place, but of ſuch 4 con, 
that it muſt be capable of baking bread for all ſuch villiins wiv i 
early times would venture to live on thoſe-marſhy lands, and ered 
cot of ſuch conſequence as to have a hearth or oven that would bas 
their own bread, had a privilege of unlimited intercommoning, F 


E 19 ful thamkirey andfiniſics fronts” 


—ͤ P ˙a CES AE AE Anti 
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9 n 
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2 2 | 
omel / for the manor was y divided 
neee called a bum, 4 a meadow, 
nd a feld. In the ham all the tenants fed their 
in common during the ſummer ſeaſon, 'after 
he fame manner as commons in graſs are fed at 
prelent. For r fodder, all the tenants, the firſt 
Bay after the Nativity of Saint John the Bapeiſt, I 
mowed promiſcuouſly in the meadow land, com. N 

nly beginning at twelve &clock' at night,” and 
ontinued mowing where they pleaſed according ss 
jheir uagment pointed them to the beſt graſs; = 
wt if 2 tenant ſurrounded more land than Mis 
ſtrength enabled him to mow in twentyl bur Hours, 
any neighbouring tenant who had Friſhell mowing 2 
he piece he had marked bat in the morning M | 
e tight to break in upon ſueh urroandC4 1 
ind for the laſt hour or wo, more or leſs and con- 
tive mon ing till the twenty-four hours were Ally 
x*pired. The more wet or 1 
cd might be mowed at any time, and by any, 
tenant who ſuppoſed- his ſingle day's mowing in 
lufficient to 1 his en nnn | 


A full 1 day's 3 e as = 
Mead, and when the tenements came to be identified =. 
and bound-ſtones ſet up, they were always eſtimated 

at five acres each. have ſurveyed, ſome hundreds, 

Perhaps thouſands” of thoſe meads, . fn them 


.to 
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toicuiltaiti-from:three to three ee tech 
* K baltgo. erin 7913 i 0% ; 


ofa bot nne ad. lis or * D nh 
hr Counches alicr: the ſame; manner. — 
| Killed his arable land; for the. chief, yillager, g a 
eatlieſt riſer, began to plow, innhe common jel 
| Leuben erlebe W S816, M 


happened at, the Jengrh oof. — of; 
mile, from. hence called a furlong, o he E 
Work of. che FA was At che cloſ pr he 
called an gg., Sometimes the ployaman No 

owner of out ax} happened 1 to be beat off by cher 
"Ab; the;end.of half a day; in which caſe. cheplojma 
Na. 2, ho alſo owned andthe: 
the ſame place: and ſo reduced the bit of land: No 
to half an-acre,, nah ſometimes o a\fingle ridge F 
dule,; commonly-called; a yard or plot, it hing u 
indefinite term ſignifying one, quarter;of an act, 
more or leſs. But the catching after land thus, » | 
ſchool-boys do for nuts, was, ſoon after the diff 
tion of monaſteries, found inconvenient, which 


| If the curious agriculturift will be pleaſed to attend to thiscirews- 
ance; and revolle&t that we hadno ſtatute meaſure except ſhe ul 
whole length was determined by the lengeh, of the arm, be will a 
be able to account not only for the difference in ſize of the acres 8 
almoſt every country, but alſo for the ridiculous irregularity of fries 
and intermixture of property, to the very great injury jury of the differs | 


Proprietors, and emolument of none eee 


TT 
-auſed che great loxds to aboliſh,ina great.meaſure, 
their old feudal genures; and inſtead of ſo zealguſly 
ing ;themſelyes by red and white roſes, 
proceeded to incloſe and Identify their lands, on 
which they, granted leaſes by the,particular deſcrip- 
tion of all thoſe. Freral. pieces and parcels of arable 
and meadow, which were at the, time of granting 
thoſe leales achually,in the occupation of the leſſees, 
| which, leſſees were nat, thereafter to, be moleſted; by 
any, perſon, Whatever, together with an unlimited 
comman of paſture in the ham or moor for the ſum- 
mer. feeding of cattle. Theſe old auſter tenements 
were generally held for, 99 years, determinable on 
the deaths of three lives; and at firſt under the eaſy 
annual.rent of. hear, barley, oats, hay, c cattle, geeſe, 
ducks, capons, wild. fowl, cumminyſeed, &c. and 
the death of the oldeſt life the beſt, beaſt was gene 
rally adyanced_by way of fine for litt, and 14 0 
thence called Furligſi but long ſince PP | 
for moneys and at preſent called re 
uti ofgind. nonuote i, 1 
Theigreat Lords thus, nclafing _ idencifing 
their tenements, this flat country gave great offence 
o ihe tenants,,, whoſe, privilege of picking and 


therefore ſent, a,petition to... A d Sey mo ur, the : 
gieat Duke of Somerſet and Protector of England, 
comphining of she Lords incroachmen upon their 


„Vor- V. . 


chuling the beſt Jand Was nom at an end; they 8 


„ K 

privileges. The Duke iſſued out 4 elta 
for the levelling theſe incloſures, by a day therein. 
named; which not being coniptied with by the 
Lords, the tenants took the liberty of doing i 
themſelves; and this brought on an inſürrech 
in Somerſetſhire in the ſecond year of the regt 
of Edward VI. The mob behaved very” much, 
after the ſins” thatiner as the Trim whit 
did a few years fince, from the ſame mbtive; 
but ſome of them having received exertiplaty pi. 
niſhment, the reſt were pardoned, and rettifned is 
their allegiance. I never faw a froffment or a grut 
in fee of ſmall tenements, or portions of land, idet- 
tified and bounded; ptior to this ra 1 but in the 
ſucceeding reign we have them in great abdhdanc, 
from which, with the affiſtance'of the publſck fit 
veys, we may in a great meafure difcover'the nei 
money between that period and the preſcin'tine 
If we examine the King's liber walorum,as "taken 
for Somerſetſhire by Dr. John Clark biſhop of Bat 
and Wells, Sir William Stourton, * Hugh 
Powlett, William Portman, and Roger Kyu, 
eſquires, in the thirty-fifth year of Hey VI 
we ſhall find this flat part of Sbtneeſetſhirt (cute 
before eſtimiated/at 256,000 free) to be valied 
abour thirtythouſand pounds perlannumn ahich 
alirioſt half-a-crown'an' acre: upon an aveiaßl. 1 
A find the value of theſe” * 


Kl 
increaſed to about ſeventy-ſix 4 


from the minuteſt and beſt calculations T have been 
enabled to make i in the courſe of forty years expe- 


I Do _ 
OY. 2-0 = 
„ 


city of a conſiderable fa mer, a praQtical agricul- 
turiſt, and a land-ſurveyor, I adduce one general 
eſtimate, which may be arranged as follows : 


1 * - 
x - 
LEE i ery. | 1 
: * 8 p . * ; s ' PS x 2 


A 


gra e 5 e e 8 7 544. 4641+ + © $4424 Hf Pounds ; 
111 A h Is px annum. ; 
n 8 | 20,000 acres of rich pabture ia % in a high de- ; . 
1 ; 


gree of culture, ſtatute meaſu ure, exclu- | 


dance, | five of fences, worth 21. 108: per acre 7 
K fu * annum ee 6 71 120 trig” le 30,00 


| ele 50 ante yy: rt 


35000 deres 40 uneven paſture land in large 


ridges 20 feet wide, in other reſpects 8 


1 
. 7 44 
6000 acres & paſture land, whi ch ought t to 
«yer fri be+ 


made into eloſes pal, 10010 30 acres 
each, and ſo exchanged as t take farms ie 


02 


uſand eight hun- 
dred pounds, which is ſix ſhillings per acre upon 
an average: at preſent I value this tract of country 


at thirty ſhillings an acre, one with another; and 


rience upon the ſpot, acting i in the three-fold capa- 


ki cloſes,formerlyarable, laid out to graſs in 0 ecco, as: 


rich as the former, worth 2l. per acre 60,000 
blen 0 rn 1 nt 146% Arne 


be MONTE: 4 ; 


within ring (Fences, in which egſe it:: 
might, by good management; be made n 
worth al. per acre aan rg 0 
een l. 05. per gere 9% 


196 J 
1 acres of meadow land conftantly thlowed 
or under jointure, mortgage, uſes, rr 
remainders over unbarred, ot belonging 
; to leſſees for lives, tenanth for Ji. g 221g . 
” joint common, or in tail, or e 
ſeome other impediment, which will ef- 
hy r on ſedctually prevent the farms | from being 
brought byexchanges within ring fences, © 
and be aß improved, worth 1. 9 


2 55 = 


IK P 2 un acre” Di, 56 1 25 4 1190050 


205, F444) FRAF # 2 71 . 
* . * - 4 1 #7 SL 3837 F 


f LE. 


0: 1 


* acres of e land belonging to 
ſome charity, church, college, or a, £0 
nitary, lying i in ſmall irregular pieces, 
being either coarſe, wet, rp N 
undivided, ill-ſhaped, uneven, at a diſ- . . 

; tance from houſes, with bad roads, e | 

unincloſed, and other uncultivated pro- 2 
perty, worth only 1], or acre 1 


TP «OH 30. 9128 fy 
25, ooo acres... Tenn al annual Value: £: a 


HIT, 12 71. 1 a 
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— 2 NE. be DW to include in 1 
culation any antient common field lands now in 
tillage, or lands that lie above ſpirit, leyel highe 
than high-water mark. The calculation is mad 
from neat ſtatute, acres, excluſive; of fences and 
| uncultivated corners; and the land-owner is 10 
| allow out of this eſtimate every kind of agricul. 
| tural repair, and incumbrances 'of all ſorts, 0 * 
"TY | W | 


B. = 4 » 
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which the land or gornpicr thereof ſtands charged, 
according to the cuſtom of the country, ſo) that 
the tenant has no payment whatever. to make but 


rent only. | 5 3 ly 4.5 + enn 1 14 1115 ee 1 


If the above n be 1 as > Saad 
on fact, the proportion of money will be as one to 
twelve from the Reſtoration to the preſent. time. 
I know. the clergy 1 in their comments upon the va- 
gin of the King's liber valorum. add a. cypher 
pon the right hand, which only makes the pro- 
bens to be as one to ten; but this is merely =_ 


arbitrary, without 3 In anſwer to which 
_ recollect to have ſeen any grant whatever 1 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign,, where the premiſes =_ 


conveyed are not, worth, at prefenit” as, many thou- 
fands as the conſideration money. was hundreds. 


Indeed Pill's:Month Farm, were T drew my firſt = 


breath, worth at preſent 1 ool:1 per. rannum, colt my 


grandfather's father in the reign.of..Charles IL-only 
200]. in fee; which farm was purchaſed of the 


Wan 1 re A Elizabeth 
| 8 n bee bad 8 0 be -1 Wor 


gie dase $07 ox 
| e Gi Beads in d ja eentury, 
and we have a tradition amongſt us, that an anreſtor of this family, 
| when a young univerſity blood, in company with two'-jovial compa- 
nions, made too free with à gentleman's purſe upon the road. Seon L 
after Popham repented; and: his companions-thought nothing lefg han 
* diſcovery would follow, which in order to prevent they led him.into 
NS 


———— — — — 


— — — 
ay 


j 


che ſea, and has been occaſionally ſubject to nn. 


— — . ˙ .. 


inſtant he was about torſwing off, he was relieved by one of hit em · 


. T4799 hi 


well be judged of by a ſtranger 36 a native; they are civil or rough 
25 the traveller pleaſes, Take an example founded on fact: — 


- od 1 fellow for? I, I, I, ad nothing to thee; n Well, 'my bei 
man, I would not have you be offended, for I did not mean to affront 


from'whence I came? A. No ſhour and ſhour, but * 


C 798 J 
For the ſum of 41; only: I' is true it lies dint 


dations by the overflowing of the tide, the laſt 
which was anno 1737, and the next before that 
anno 1703." 


The 5 . inne : C31 $353 4d 34 Hui 
01 500 . Vttot: 15 0110007093 917. opt 10 
cd faſtened 1 * hands behind lieh, brd 406 ou 1 | 
round his neck, the other end to a limb of a tree, and in this ſituation 
left him ſeated upon his horſe, Popham was under dreadful appr. 
henſions of his approaching fate, and ſo much the more as the yr 
grew Hort on which the horſe had for a time very NN ire | 
noy, began to ſtretch. the rope by extending his circuit, and Popan, 
who had been bumouring him with a jockey-whiſtle, began to cy | 
out in great agony of ſoul, Ho / Ball !' bo ! Ball Gar Wks 


ie from the other, and was returned bark fo 
It happened that in a ſeries of years Popham derne: 
Jae cyt rs, his companion who had ſaved his life was con- 
victed for a capital offencez/ and being aſked why judgment of death 
ſhould not paſs, he mimicked the Judge's: former tone of yoice, a 
cried out Ho! Ball! ho! Ball! The Judge, who now recollefted hi 
face, told the Court that the priſoner appeared to be infane, and tt 
he would reſpite ſentence till next aſſizes; before which n 


„The manners of the inhabitants of this flat country canvoth 


. Hark you, fellow, which is my road to Frog-hole? A; What's | 


you, but pray do tell me the road; A. Whare didſt thou come fro 
than? N, Why, my honeſt friend, can it make any difference to j9 


1199 1 


18 Haying run into length, 1 Mall only * at pre- 
— I know ſeveral hundred. acres which. I 
remember to haye been rented Af i184. Per acre per 


3H brig” SHOES: rng, | 17 a Es . 


ad to Loet thdb "ib go@?! Aridifo le the geilen Ry 
him the road to Frog-hole, making a merit of his r in not 
Roning him for a hail, an exiſeman, « or aſpy;, whereas, if the 


TFH 


ranger bad ſatisfied. he impertinent cutjolity of Hodge with ruſtick 
good -humour, he would | have carried him N the waters on his 
back, if it had been a mile „ for fix- pence, 2 : 12 DA Px 


The labouring people amongſt, Kegan var: ignorant: as a 
proof, the miniſter of let, at the time of. the American war, choſe | 
bor his text theſe worde a Who will go up with me to Ramoath-Gilead 
to battle; After a ſhart pauſe, and no, perſon anſwering, one of aur 
fiſhermen who had been a ſailor, ſtood forward, and told the clergyman 
though none of the reſt would 80 with, him, yet | he would go. 


A popular character may (if proof. Ae N Jive very com- 
fortably and ſafe from. free · booters in this country. The neceſſary | 
qualifications are, riches, ignorance, and. good humour :, one of this 
ſtamp, lately deceaſed, was more popular than any other, owing chiefly 
to very trifling incident. The clergyman and he having drunk 
freely one ſummer evening at the publiek-houſe, were returning hee 
about twelve o clotk ut night, when the purſbn had the mib fortune to 
be {et faſt in a bog; and as men drowning will ttich at à esd, fe lle 
petitioned his companion, very pathetically, for afſiſtance. Our hero 
knew he was unable to afford his diſtreſſed friend any kind of re- 
lief, and told him ſo; but being overcome with his*rhetorick; told Hm 


nts the bog, and Iat den by his-fide tillmoruing, when they were both 
found and relieved. This gentleman's poultry vvere ſafe ever after, and 
what en his hedges 5 an.the ſiſth 
„ee tvs: ee * * \ Er Sog 1 

The method of feling new daa, "kathy phraſed; is to call 
bim * at twelve o 'clock at — to baptize a child; ne volun- 
tarily 


haet it mould never be ſaid he had deſerted him, fand ſo coolly walked 5 


* R ; 
* 1681 

5 1 

[ 200 J / 


annutn; T'retheniber the latte TiO N d Mu 
208. per acte and know ther- at - prefent'ty. © 
be Worth 408. pet acre per ahi, "10 With 2 
- thoufands of acres improved to double and treble: 1 
ner and the inhabitants of Burnham alone 


19 16 nr 1 n 2 401-297T of bao ah ö 4 


| rods much Saf ot be character is eſtabliſich 
and he is never more diſturbed: but if he ſhould happen ti grail, 
| he is plagued into a compliance. However the Rev ev. Mr. Diaper, 1 
Eaſt-Brent, actually refuſed the child died, not without ſufpielbt if 
foul play law enſued, and the parſon wrote a very ſevere, auc alen 
ſatire, on Brent, printed, if T remember right, in the London . 
garine, about the year 1738; 1 believe it may be read, with Mone 
alterations, in Dr. Bowden's Poems. r eee ee 
z boy, and recolleft one at preſents a Doi toe armed 


2 Woo, 17 


0 The bleak Knoll, and all che marſhes round, 
| © © A fort of chaos and unfaſtiion'd groutd; | | 9 / 
% Twere made in winter we may fafely Lan ; Tidy 

l For winter i is the only ſeaſon here. OTIS £99 gel | 


Mr. ö but ki Pom 
ended greatly to enrich the inhabitants of this country, by keeping 
out all ſtrangers, and keeping the price of land low. The judicios 
have allowed this poem to be a perſuaſive to the lords for diſmembering 
their manors—a lucky circumſtance for the leſſees, who became the | 
chief purchaſers, ah whe deſcendants way ky e, 4 

eee drow Sr 1 las bikes 3.4. 

I could Wee „ 
hevimocs Divine ſervice; when every living ſoul deſerted the parlot, | 
except | myſelf and the clürk who had but one leg, However, if] 
were to write the hiſtory of this, or any other'wreck, I might und: 
good chance * to go to avreck” myſelf. It will therefore be moſtadviſ 
able to be ſilent enen eee 


7 . 24 | $4204; * s 3 15 * (Qt. H. 4 j 
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forty, thouſand pounds. rieber than- FRO 
| yy ns, bene. Hebe 
ovements made on their lands. The ; 
ethod fac eee. beche ſubject. 
Fee , 
e 10k 5 % 
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tx 37+ Y e 26 Re. 1769. 
bau Sin, Abbig 3 bn batolant sd, 


vit neceiy of keeping — in.a goad 
oth to farmers of every deſcription, but. more 
articularly fo to all owners and occupiers of Dai 
n, with which the ſlat part of Somerſet I have been 
eating of more eſpecially abounds. One-third part 
f theſe farms muſt be mowed every, Hears in order 3 
ſupply the alu with, Wie fodder ;, chi 


L 02 a = 
vr geraden ducdune open metals 
made ue f to reoruit les Brength, mundi enn, 
keep h fich a due und regular ſtatrartamt 
che meudb wt produce-the ygrepreſt:iprimiicyintign 
tkey urd loapabie bf:n-Haying ſtudied thisdubjy 
for theſe forty years. pjith <-thalli confing ma 


within my-own. practi Ce, 
to others; but Pa We reat i 1 


ums veldabſy blight to ſpeak i in the firſt ity 
taſk very. — to farmers. of a. cont 
education. — 


4 * 


NI 3 when _= fate 
entered upon a dairy farm of about 200l. pet u. 
num. Fart bf this farm was" feven acfes ind bl 
of meadoy, then valued at gl. per annum, hag 

- round its borders very high banks, which ta 
never been taken away from the time of it ill, 
being incloſed, and the middle of "the feld lg 
very low and wet. Tadviſed the banksthaildþe+ 
moved to ehe depch of fix inches belo ci uf 
floping towards tho ditches, and carried ober 
land, ſo as to make it entirely level, orylif andi 
ference;! higheſt in the: mitldle of the field vi 
buried it in ſome parts to the depth of enn 


25/10 [1] 187 J 14 CITE 314 ii 217 4; 

4 8 Banks here, g ia al her ae of this letter "lea min 
"as s bong compolet'of the earth ad Gy fon oj doth 
debe. which ervound th 6614s hinclofurey gin 9 


199 inch 


t 1 


inches. It bore a good crop of Bort insb be f 
wered deep, and on the borders and ſuch parts 
bs had very little earth'thrown over it, blue marrow 
peas were planted with good ſucceſs, and plenty of 
white clover ſeed ſown all over the field... This 
Eniſhed the buſineſs at the expence of twenty pounds, 
xcluſive of the ſurplus value of the corn rte 
he zl. for rent. The ſecond year it bore à bad 
rop of graſs, which was, however, worth more 
than 51. the old rent. The third year it was ſome- 
hing better; and by the fourth year it had a good 
ſound turf, ſo that the fiſth year it was compleatly 
guttered; and by ſummer feeding, in a few years, 
it became rich paſture land, without the aſſiſtance 
af a ſingle load of dung or compoſt of any kind. 
It gradually increaſed in value till lett to a tenant 
for 1 fl. per annum, and has u en at ihat lent 
to the om time?! {bog 5t: BL 149447 


Onedlaſe of _ acres nee 0 to ur ane 
had been dug over in pits and pools, to repair the 
ſea· wall, and ſo exceedingly bad and irregular that 
it vas thought incapable of improvement. It was 
therefore let to a tenant for five years, at 41. per 
annum, At the end of this term, during which 
20l, being expended with ſucceſs about the former 
cloſe, operated as a powerful motive to attemipt | 
doing ſomething to theſe * acres: forty pounds 

were 
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were accordingly laid out indrainingand leveling 
bia hieh ſimple method of improvement it ſay 


beeame worth 1 fl. per annum, and rene 
fold cheap by MAP own for 3604. ,.4 

zT bit 5d 1% ig nut 95 rover ail 
Four acres of ee let at 405 per u 
Webring ſoexceedingly poor the tenant reſuſcii 
continue the poſſeſſion, unleſs the rent was Ah 
t. pr annum. This was inſufficient to keey 
Fences and pay taxes, which amounted to mute iii 
208, a year upon an average for forty years togs 
ther! Mere, then, was a cloſe worth nothing) u 
worſe than nothing, for when it was leſt open i 
che common it had ſtill taxes to pay. I had ine 
life travelled through Cornwall, and ſomeube 
upon the ſouthern coaſt in my road tog 
obſerved the people buſily employed in cultintirf 
their lands with ſea ſand.* This I recolledted, ad 
as the cloſe lay within half a mile of the ſea ſhox, 
an experiment. was tried ſufficient to pipe tht 
perſeverance would have been attended with im 
zing:ſueceſs; but having ſuch mountains of ij 
1 upon the ooaſt. too paſa over beſare we a 


* steel BP the 5513 | oy informed by — 
Cornwall; that the farmers of that county are ſo well 2cquainielm# 
2 efficts of ſea ſand as 2 rich manure, that it is taken in bay 
up the pixers as far as they are navigable, and afterwards ce 


WAR ten 5 more miles before it is, thrown over the land, 
TH SW” eos 9 3 817 e 21 2 2 L 


[ 1 


«cnt ſtate, to haul it up. However, Fam ſv fully 
Lnvinced of the excelleney of fea ſand as a manute 


e ſea, I would make a road: through it, thougliĩ 
ſhould coſt me one hundred pounds. Bye ſea 
nd, you will obſerve'T mean” the ſaijd upon bur 
ktenfive e ore which i is D by the 


i eee eee mn Wick as 
r iland of about eighty acres; ealled in the old maps Dunbal Iſand, 
pring a large river on the weſt, and x. Gnall ringe on he caſt, in each 
which the veſſels paſſed and | repalſed. 1 It happened 1 in the hard froſt 
no 1739, that the ſmall river was filled with' ſuch vaſt q x 


wy water from paſſing, and is a this time nearly level with the land, 
much that our youth pay very little regard to the teſtimony of their 
hers, when informed by them that they have ſeen e fair on the 
jot which is at preſent good paſture land. £ 


| Lines my remembrance. eder ener ene in 
gb, having at, ;ppeſent | much ) grafs Þ 5 it, and which I believe 


il in a ew years be united with mer. el far from the 
rth end: of this laſt A ub et e ſeparatoc into three 
W ones j the firſt divided” Burnham apd Berroꝶ Strand] from a. 
5 ſand called the Gore; the ſecond divided the Gore from 
e quantity of Land, called the Lark-ſands ; and thg ird divided 
be Lark. fande 77 the Start Fojnt, This laſt is almoſſ filled with 
Ind and nb; ſecond river, i is, widened, and is pow-the ol 
which hips paſa; for the ird riyer jp dn much Ropped up, that the 
ore-ſands are. now united with, Burnham and Berrgw, Point, aud 
| lhnen inform me, that, with the aiftanee of. their lime Ep hn: 
Aan go near ten miles ſtrait weſt into Saint George's Channe 
0 low water, when the tide is run out the loweſt poſſible. 


Query: 


et upon the beach, ĩt is morally impoſſible, in its 


;r clay lands, that had I but one acre adjoining 
Rn ne 97 8 19%: 1 tide; | 


that it turted the” current into ths" large riyer; aud bene 
| it vn ſo much covered with ſſub and flime ge. to prevent: che 


if permitted to dry, the ſaline particles with yhig 
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wider by which means it is ſaturated with, iy 
ſalts of an alkaline nature, and ſhould therefor 
thrown over the land immediately whilſt; wet; ij 


this ſand is impregnated, by the ſea. water, nil 
evaporate, and conſequently the ſand loſe the chid 
ingredient wi its compoſition. Being diſappointe 

in the article of ſea ſand, the four acres of lu 
were levelled upon the former plan; and fo! 
after about 150 load of 30 cwt. each of dry {aj 
and dung, well mixed and turned, were ſpra 
over it, and this made ſuch an effectual imp 
ment that it was very ſoon let to a tenant for tei 
one years, at 5. per annum, neat, clear of all dl 
burſements whatever. The term was expired tim 
years ſince, and I have now let! it at 61. pri 


but it is worth mare —W de Al 


-r 4:1 * o N oof 


In the year 1 Z 0rd Mapdtone ee 
from London, waited on my father at Iſleport fam, 
offering to ſell him 1 20 acres of land in Bumbany 
called rhe Henley? Elimte. My father declined i 

G — Captain, — 
of the Bridgewater or other traders, that will be” prevailed in? 
publiſh a full and true deſcription of this 1 


ſtrangers from ſuffering ſhipwreck on a Lebe AW AI 
of Hat fand, the dread ſcourge of the unfortunate Wh 
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vailed on to become a purchaſer at 1600. The 


$3 $291 
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te gol upon an average. Here as à large fie 
5 . ; d 4 
en for. induſtry, and im uncle proſecuted, it ta 


| In the year 1957 I purchaſed'a an 
ickenſon, eſq; then, Lord Mayor of, London. 


406. per annum. This however Aich not, loft 
ng, for L. added to mfr mer method of, hauling 


ry, everal. good. dreſſings, with, rotten furs 27 
ing, and his did; the hu 
Pals Ka fen H term. gf 


tpurteen, years, 


woll; 1 was not of age} but I pointed ot 
) my. mother's brother the advantages chat would 
nie from cloſing in with this offer, in ſuch per- 


une terms, that After uch deliberation he was 


tae then let at gol / per annum, put did. not clear 


h good effect, according to eramples I hays 
ready laid. down, chat in a Very E, eam this 
baſed, and is at preſent, worth, if it, was to be 
pld; upwards, of, O eg & to n offs” 


{ vnctttÞb & 16 e to 'botefoiug sc over 


of. Marſh. 


hich had for years, been offered for ſale, and, which 
ery perſon was either unable or unwilling to buy. 


ano ths land, confiſted of ff ace in Pe or 


he banks into the Jaw; arts 40,make it plain and 


ck Ber Ons W ff , HAS, PROP CARIES? 


„ 
, * 
. 
— — . 0 2 a 
©. - 
— N— ́ — —— II —— p — bl _ 


1 
for many years, and I have ſinee added it tag 
eee preſent — wig 


e ei 19940 tis; dim ni pofitols 2 


ments upon aendern wi 
to, but none that have exeeeddd; thoſe a 
lated. One thing 1 chink worth remerkigg, wi 
in the year 1759 I was ſolicited to purchaſe ſm 
one acres of land in Burnham at-2001/zand t 
eſtate hath fince been ſo much improved, (thai 
would now be glad to contract for the fes of itd 
2000l. Indeed, ſince this time, various eſtate 
the amount of a great many hundreds per um 
have been purchaſed of perſons at a diſtance, ) 
the inhabitants of Burnham, who have imp 
them much after the ſame" manner, —_— 
preſei pong om very nere upon h 
4.91 1 YGENH,130119 tu HH nll 
As one great proof bf che dene ih 
n this mode of improving eltaten the ink 
bitants of Burnham are at preſent owner of up 
yards of Tool. per annum in other ari 
although I remember when no man 5 
(my father excepted) was worth 
e then bur five pos 14 5 
it, whereas at preſent 
| county ſeſſions as gentlemen; there 
them to ſerve on the grand ene 


E 
kite; and a8 woifh hows Soc, to 101098 
man. We have, excluliye E the above, {6 


I. * 10. 55 
other farmers with eſtates ſu ent to 1 a 0 Fi ) 
4 jurors ro Erde 05 Nis: Prius j juries; an. = 


aidow women THER "worth. roool. a 
; ungen 14 * KC] 7 


an average. N $22, Fx Tu oe. 


* N err, 14% 1x peat 
42 120 1 Sa 0e bee, 11. 5 + hs 


Bumham hath-ceceived benefit from this mode of 


nd level; and-ſevondly; keeping it per fectly:;dry' 
by guttering; for the whole flat country L deſdribed 


judging from the new aαꝗquired riches of the 
2 in: general, I concluderno other pariſn 
hath, in the ſame: number of years, exceeded, if 


te take the opportunity of introducing a fei 


Was — a capital farmer and zudicious grazier 
alled Elgar, at 1 8. per acre; and ſome other parts 


liv and in Keiniple; and according to the report 
f the-day; at dae Polling per aire. He imme 


lately beben t exert himfelf"th making this land 
Vot⸗ V. = P he 


x 


„ A oarith beſilles | 


Medley, Via, fuſt making the land entirely plain 


we laſt letter, ſeels:its-good-effedts, more or leſs 


male the place of my hativity. However, I witl' 
rt of which L remember about ſorty years ſince 


ere rented” by lindty eher fitmiets, from 28. to. 
$5. per aete. Mt. Eſgat puft haſed a large tract ot 


* 8 
rr — — = — 
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lye plain and dry, his neighbours followed bis e 
. auer and without the aſſiſtance 'of any 
ng, ſoil, or compolt of any kind * Par 

95 thek lands have been fold a at about 40l. + Peract; 
and many hundreds per annum, the remainder, in 
at preſent worth 408. per acre per annum, and noy 


owned'and occupied by Edward Brown nd Arty 
e eſqrs. m ſeveral others. ge 105 a 1 


T have — of the area 
meadow land, as it ought to be practiſed by u 
owners; the expence of which, together with de 
temporary loſs of the herbage, being too much 
be ſuffered by the tenant. I ſhall:now:ptoceed ih 
treat of the improvement of meadow land in tie 

way it might be performed by tenants at will, u 
_ occupiers. of land independent of any expedatio 
of ownerſhip, or certainty of continuing the po 
ſeſſion, ſuppoſing the landlord cannot be prevaiel 
on to contribute towards the expence.-- In ſpeaking! 
to this part of my ſubject, I ſhall beg leave to r 
the methods I have practiſed myſelf in en- 
ſuch meadow lands as 1 have ey rented. 


4 3 TE 


Let, for example, the piece be two meads F | 
five acres each, without any diviſion, having high 
banks all round and loweſt in the middle, Ii 
| poſſeſſion at Lady-Day, : and immediately divide the. 
Cloſe into four equal parts by cutting ty 2 


4 
; { 


5 


_-w 


Far 1 


the en quite through into the ditches. Lett nen 1 
Kath vide, the wages is one penny per rope (of twenty 
WP. feet) for cutting, and one penny per rope for 
iq. ſhady about the earth, making it fine, and 
un *: ting it into the ground; the whole being ſixty- 
7 i = ropes, will amount to half-a-guinea; and this 


js all the expence the firſt year, for I indulge my 
corkmen or ſome other labourers (enough of whom 
re always to be found) with the privilege of plant- 
ing potatoes in ſo much of the bank in each quarter 
xs I gueſs will amount to fifty put-loads, making 
the whole two hundred loads. Theſe potatoes 
order to be taken up about Michaelmas, or ſooner 
f I want to ſtock the field; and that the potatoe 
tbourer may dig the bank quite to the bottom, and 
hrow it round together in a high narrow ridge, I 


„ed, I prefer the covering it in the month of May 
e other ſeaſon of the year. The bill for. 
19 long this will ſtand thus: #3 

| „ 4 

| rake . . 
le the | at 1s, bd, per day - LOEB Wi. 15 0 : 
crol | Tothe hire of a pot an one kat ditto, at , e 
un .2, bd, FEE „ „ — ee” 5 0 | 
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ive him one ſhilling a quarter, that is, four ſhillings 
or the whole. If I want to mow the field the 
cond” year, I then carry out theſe four potatoe- 
anks in the froſt, but if I do not. want to mow the 


rent; and the only queſtion for the tenant's con. 


ther with five ſtrong oak rails, each ſeven fert lang, in the mann i 
a harrow. This new implement now becomes an garth-drag, {rn 
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To coreadiog above: the a and beming Air): 2499) 
ſmall, ten days, at IS. bd. In g. amg 0 3514 
To hauling the earth-drag* dig it tyice, WP; ny 
days work 04 
70 the potatoe labourer for with and me. f 


2 334. 3 


g 4:3 4 . n pos 
TREE the bank „„ 5 0 4 6 
t Ar) E N 
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1 this ten acres be thus dxeſſed every a2 
year till all the banks are carried e over the field; and 
whether it be ſooner or later, we can but add | in 
the mean time one guinea and a half a year to the 


YEH 


deration will then be, whether the ten acres h hath 


© Theſe drags ot following manner :- 
Take five pieces of elm, aſh, or any other timber, ſeven feet long 
and ſawed to ſuch a ſcantling that each end may alike forma ſales 
triangle, whoſe longeſt fide is nine inches, "Morteſt "fide five inch 
and middle fide ſeven inches. Let theſe ſive pieces be framei top- 


feet ſquare. If the earth be mellow, hauf that fide forward which 
the greateſt bevel, and this fide will flide the lighteſt If theclods be 
large and rough, haul the fide forward that has) the leaſt bevel, Ife 
earth be almoſt ſnall enough, turn the drag upſide; down, ud 
haul the roundeſt edge forward; but if this drag be wanted to pl 
the land for mowing, haul the keen edge forward, 'aNvays len- 
bering to keep the wearing places well plated with flat hogſhead hop 
iron. It ſhould be obſerved, that a great farmer ought to/have thi 
of theſe drags, one of fix feet ſquare made light; one uf irres ft 
ſquare above deſcribed, and one of eight feet r 
Pieces of — ſcantling. 
* "produced 


[ag 1 
lodich a ton f hay per Him eur} on 


ſs, the tenant is fully paid; bur if it has not, there 


Honever, if ir ſhould have produced from one to 
ten tons a year, in addition to 


0 he uſual crop, on 
ings, it it win be an 


1370 account of rheſe repeated dre 

d leg ple profit, for the tenänt, ' abſtracted from the 
TY advantage arifitig to W the e in im provi | 
„de fee, e AY Ire 


p 7 1 * * Fl 4 „„ r 
109 . 22; 18 f 2 i 271-51 69941 fl w G 


When all the Sb: tl 18 bote) Wilke 


aBly thirty-three feet from the ſtraiteſt ſide, and ſo 
et each guter be fre chret kate flon che other, 
till che whole! is finffhetl. L ufually have Büt one 
drnught gutter, bogs ali always directed in a wet 
ſeaſbn by the of the water where to fix It; 
but it very "ſeldot üer Mfferenlce in this 


de af the feld. The ealbft why 1 art lb SAHA 
cular virn regard to che exact ftänce 6f Hhirty: 


belides, I can form a judgment as to the quantity of 


-_ 


5 of any one or more of thoſe dreſſings; if . 


müſt be ſome fault in performing the labour. 


carrying about the land, I chen, and not fill then, | 
proceed to gutter this field all over, beginning ex- 


leb countiy, and if wo FBttfer the fd? 


three” feet, 18; becauſe it is half 4 chain, and is 
fully ſufficient for a row or parcel of greet Kay; | 


labour performed, accbrding to the lengtft bf the 
fed; for if it be five * the plot beten 
| LIES . 5  "—_—_ 


1 4 J 


the gutters will be one rood ; but Af ten chain 
long, then half an acre, and ſo in propomp 
Formerly | theſe gutters were dug twenty .incha 
wide, and but one foot deep; this was a dad m 
thod, for to ſay nothing of the great loſs of and, 
the cattle were continually treading c down the eig 
of the gutter and filling it; whereas, if the : gutter | 
be twenty inches deep and but ten inches wide, the 
land will ſwell, and preſs itſelf almaſt together o 
the top, ſo that the cattle may eaſily paſs over the 
gutter, which will continue its breadth at the bo- 
tom, and thereby ſtand many years,. my anſwer the 
papers 1 which it was ne 3 e | 
Di9ft Zig 151119 403 003m 

x" 4 the 6 pp che Farber of the. old banks I 
ried over the land, the digging of i the; duches4n4 ! 
ten-acre field will always produce a ſuffigignt-hak 
for dreſſing, and if it ſhould not, the diggingp 
tte old gutters will, ſupply che deficieney, It 
example will apply to all kind of wet. meadoy 
lands, with high, banks; but where there, are, i 
banks about the fields, I have reco 
making of compoſt manure u 
the commons and lanes mn hd Lak 
to A ek jo. c % 3/16; 8 


| 7 147 


1 8 journey to ere 1758. Lee 


10 gp in 260009 the e Fa * 


1 5 5 


te t 6 37 rice) 
fold here,” I | meaning of l this 1 coull not 5 


chend, ha always hitherto, le looked ed upon our : 
=> alles to Tg ep no value: 1 therefore ma made 
every necellary © enquiry, and ſoon a: after my rc ret um 
home built 2 place to keep Xe at aſhes dry, an d in 
May or Jane | 1 had | 189 donn over ſome poor 
Und, after the rate of four "put-loads t to an acre, , 
and I ſuppoſe in the courſe of a week it could be 
diſedvered* to aft ien how fat they were fowh? 7 nay, 
The made olle pidce "of three” acres "lo f "ich * 
this method, that Tl defy'he moſt tel 12 
cilurift ö flrake it Ken, "Wrkierd 80 ep 
large fires, and buf nothi hg t biit 11 (for there is 
"ery little belide burnt” in wie 5 will 'foon 
have 4 quantity Tuffidichr t rey All expeintent. 
With wget bo a great Mnlety Bf manuel Peco 
mended'by wiiters on agticliltire re, however 8⁵ 67 in 
theory, ahn be of mutt Kl un ift of | 


my z * 


pmctice, Larne Wirft us 18 406. 4 bad, and of no be” 


uſe" to 'meadbw Hand; ünleſb e with ld" 6 or 
[peat athes, * Saß Alhes I A led Hanare, "but 
ve have nö foap-boiler berweEH KiBridge; Gla 0 
bury, Bridgewater” and the "ſea, a" ifchit of fl 
miles. Wood ahes, however valiable as a mafzure ire, 
is worth from 1b. 01 75. 6d. Per biel; "for Water 
uſe. Indeed, the bangs þ of ſoot, ſalt, rags, 
leather b. duft, malt-duſt 
dende, and articles! of 1 ike kind, 7 as uſeful ma- 


nure, 
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nt welt, "bones — 
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85 t in large towns and ci 
nure, ( 1 la 185 46 ifs) ap 211 


5 ae e eee 
ure, 


tes. 3-4 ry. FI an excel t Mariyre, 
Ae have gg ot of hi own. lylliiene 


15117 12716 7100 IF e 
1 nty,wa 0 ee a FE) in a ea 

ve neve en 4 e o enric erchap Ix 

. of 2 100 70 acres 


of land with thi manure ince 1 3 nave, kepr.a tym 


or fis 0] Z2DRH⁰DU TT * 110 
"Ly blu i 420% f to 00 off Hi foggut Ibu 


en be underſtocg zam gag, 
ana, thus improved, cannot, be reduced dcin 
gs ginal tare pi ert for L kpqw to the. oo 
Need een mene upon tyelye aereagl 
1 you which. Nfz been. in MY, ogępupatign bee | 
E chi 7 V and. forty ; Fe ,The;origy 1 | 
was gl BEL mum cy agg 1 lch pon ih | 
e AF 4 nner berg Galt a 
Produced. me; a,ton. and. a. half, and. TN | 
yo tons, of hay an erer; Pera ee mil, 
dr Fer annum, when; L immediately began | 
work if backwards by mowing: it avernyear (any | 
times very Ife) and hauling off f e 15 
as 811, and. the-banks apd.ant-hills. 
at half a,ton-an ac is not neckoned.jn.j 
ſtare a bad crops.the „nf. muſt There , 
years, be a A batedrig.9l.2 Near AS OY 22 41 
; Jig! 0 10.7 nino, offs bob % 
- 1 75 ave h geſt an, oe . 
p le e the wee . | 


551i 


| h 


or 11 ſo, Lie abundance of dews which fall at _— 
ac, of be ah upon. the, ave, of, the Salt 
i be copyeyed through, is ves, ro, the, Nad 
aud the ſun's, rays promoting the motion, of 5he | 
ice, will contribute to MAKE, it vegetate, 552. 4 
xe ſhould have 2 r gf rains 1 1 it thy 
ud he, fd bare, in A pril and May, th e increaln 
heat of the e ſun will = ale 'the,c 0 025 | 


from the; © 8000 0 of the ſhort, PHT 
ſo as ig dy them up, and cau — 5 —— echte 
for want, of moiſture: kom! hence I 77 50 ha 
if is meadow. be covered oven in the fr [+ ihe. 
earth b ell huſbanded 0:28 0, nouriſh. th 16 ;tender 5 
roots of the graſs, it will cauſe. it o egetate ſo 
much the earlier in the ſpring, as to cover t he 
god ere hs un' rap ene OP Land 
to ſearch, it up; in which, gaſe * will i * * 
ſummer grow double the; quantity of hay ir would 
have, had gn it eee 1 | 
1 already recommended... 1561 0% Won 1186490; 
10-10 154619 Hf iet t c of 31% 20 7154 
do not in general. like the rolling of meadow, 
our heavy clay ſoil. being cleſe.enough withqut it; 


ale wills Joo clodsoficarth 
„ 


— — ä—ͤ— — — U— ————¶ — ͥ́ d4˙4’łI:ñ . — — — 


— — 1 oy _ by 
— . 4 nd - — y 
- 


lone; and being thus divided into ſmlall 


rolled, (if but for A reaſon of cloſe moi 


e When "meadow land abounds' alles 
ſbmetimes the cafe; and the farmer Kart 10 öh. 


tem tpon it in the winter or ſpritig, 14 


ſtroying it next to ſuch treating; but in this tit 
there ought to be ſown ſome white clover or othe 


it will be beaten into the pits r 


CITE] 
into the land, where it will lic like a/ſigjs, tt 
It had been permitted to remain on 1 the Per 


ſward, the ſun, wind, and rain, would Have m 
lorated the lumps fo; as to lait abrodd like? a lng 


it would of its own acc (at leaſt aer 
earth-drag) incorporate w with the land and p Promo 
vegetation. | "However, if a cloſe of meiden hat 
been much trod by cattle, it : certainly Ou tk 


feedi ing) — it ſhould be done at a pa articulat 
of tim e. fo r it is poſſible in the wr 5 
ſo wet as to clog the roller, and the land 
become preſſed into bits; ; Yer a a twelve. n 
dry March wind, affffted Fe a ſcorchiii "May "hn, 
will make the Land (6 tiff chit it fil * 
calle ale it fdbn. 


24 12702 04 4. PLE 12% 127 4135 $44 11e ac au N 


Portunith t to tread it Well with Gitle Ar, 


— 


mend the ſpike roller as the deſt method bf &- 


graſs-ſceds About the field; if 'in ſmall rain, tie better 
de by the rolle. 


but mals ver will uſe the ſpike roller _ 


1 29 ] 


[| their houſe-cattleupon ſtrong wires with epics: | 
nderncath to catch the ſeeds, which ſhould be 


wn over the meadows againſt rain, in pr 
clover or any other ſeed. I have had ſome 
ought of watering the meadows thus rolled with 
n drainings and thick water, by a water-cart 


15 
pof 
ve." 


ron j anew conſtruction, in ſomewhat the ſame manner 
w lu the ſtreets of London are watered, but having 
it to et my farm (0, & tonant,: I ſhall not now n 
hg and xperiment.,, 1 LEECH 9 41,6 1 ie vt 
2 - 1 
7 point (10207 {14 I 2 41 1181 7 to. 11101 wa ar 
1 Whoever will rake; che double to mum 


ifferen; ſorts of plants, and, graſs growing in coe 


* 

va pf our, meadows, will, find. them to be from one: 
0 fi pas to one. bundred, and fifty. L can fn 5 
de n. and inve tt ties of ſome 
75 une of all, am conte T0. 

Leah lex on that ſubject, pop that I have been Fr 
6'0p- damn to fit a 1 — 70 the ert of Lingus, or 
ing n ocker able botaniſt. However, I mean . to tranſ-. 
com- ant theſe; into ſo many different pans. filled. with. 
e fame foil and buried. in my garden, in order to. 
been, from time to time, the different qualities 
ache of be different Har * Fe Pty: en e 

| their ba N 


[ 200 J 
land, as here laid down, will equally/applyng'g 
| fhive, and the low meadows"bordering up d 
£ Thanies,'the/Trenty andi fore other great Ia 
I have travelled in thoſe counties, ''atvd1bbfornl 
their method of huſband ry to differ rrearly im 
hat I have practiſedt 'with good ſueceſi ſb. 


ee for i 
general they dig thei#/utte&/Ervoked Ad with 
any order. I have expreſſed my ſentiliſty i 
freely to ſome of the farmers in Lincolnfhir, } 
Nottingtwiſhite, Leiceſterſnife, aud Tithe 
eviintics, WHU ill not be perfiladed bir ther ba 
Efits"ckteed in rictihels" thöfe of tie Noth 
aut Wenteln part of Engtind yet THShoPhut 
„ 
g at AVIRA fot ntarkettv unt, Tt iced 
385, Mete Per H, Gf ah AGRA ge)! chere 
our Hinter ein, gelt Abr es pdy det an er 
featutk MANA, f57 aft Thöfe HHAS chat are brought 
ind de Aigle degter bf kültufe; g ker 
cfcufand Ares in rfid county ure now Let lt jor 
pet beter Mache pagg alloͤwurkerente “ 
fila 10919H1D. 273 3013.03 91013 moth 99 
Dotz yelre nde I let à firm to # pbot ith, vi 
deſired an account of his profit and lofs might be 
kept by his neighbour, Mr. John Adams, ud 

about ſeven o'clock in the evening of the 19thof 


5 Augut | 


1 J 

uguſt 178% Was robbed an murdered by two two 
hotpads, being ſhot . through the body. eg | 

malen found * his _ is in ſub- | 

as follows: Fr 7 J Min g 36 ©9706 vB 


« 35 March; 177 1 Rüber Hardwidge tente of 

. Locke, Gooſemore-farra, being fiſtyafix" ee 

gi per annum! Tenant had two cos of his 

n, and rented e w of his landlord at 

= ochre | iff 0 ES FOUR 1 Ts 1 
4,4 cn Deer. 28 beende 


| To mak of 50 n 1 4rd $3 *1! N ö 91 eee 
To the hire of fourteen cows... - 14% % 0 


To ten pigs bought poor 3 5 1 0 1 
To A for two, excluſive 50 
of the farm beverage = = x | 
To caſh in houſe - <- _ - = — OI 


* . 92 ; 

. ; ' 5 
= 1 : | 8 + > s 
1 a ha 2 163 0 1 . 
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Per cum, Creditor. LE : 

„ 

By W but cheeſe, at il. 123. 6d, gr % :3 
By ſixteen calves ſold © - = 16 o O 
By the whole year's. es. —6-—0---0- 
By ten pigs ſold fat - 2 26 0 0 

By wintering forty ewes 14 = 0:4 
L. 163 0 0 Se 


The tenant v Was owelve years ; upon this Aa, abe | 
rſt ne he eee 2501.” at the end of which he 
became 


2 
3 


1 


979 up es . B — ] 
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* a convert to Mr. Madan's dodrine'of pu 
iygamy, and (| pent in ſeven ere his whole are) 


OA nh 


Thy i it down as a rule, that « Dairy 
per annum | ought to keep thirty-two om 
four heifer yearlings, four two-years-old heifen, 
two carting brood mares. with two ſucking colt 
two yearling colts, two fat oxen, and ſixty ewes, u 
winter. I know a farm of this kind that adjoins 
turnpike-road, and conſiſts of a manſion, garde, 
and neceſſary out-buildings, with about an acre of 
orchard, which commonly makes in good yean 

twenty hogſheads of cyder, and one hundred acm, 
ſtatute . of l rich land, laid outs 


—— — n 
a > a — E 
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1's 
| 


. = | A. Higher Ham + | By 
| | * GF 5 aſture 13 

| A 25 2.1 3 B. OT p 
2 ; ; a — 25 t 
A EE C E C. Long Mead 20 6: 
- „E. ws » Wh, 
| run « High 1” 

2 | B25 | wr D F, . 1 92 5 ö 
| 2 [S. Calyes Ce 13 By| 
| | 1 IH. Horſe Paddock » By: 
e : 100 By , 


Landlord to pay all taxes, repair the building 
and outbounds, and keep fenced the fir- trees and 
hedges round the farm. Tenant to dig the in- 
fences, pay the tithe, repair the highways, aud 
keep the farm in a good ſtate of culture. 


9 


js ſtated thus : TR | 11.48 


To houſe-keeping for fix, excluſive of . 
produce of the farm 5 We” 5 — | Ho 20 


1 ah, Daun, 1 ties) | 
F. 
| o one year's rent OO: - "200" 0 


0 
To wages to two men and two maid ſervants 20. 0 

o tyo oxen, bought for the plow and grazing 18 o 
o ſixteen pigs, bought poor n. 


One year's account of ws renane uren db tam 


* 


By 112 cut. of cheeſe (being 4 ext. each cow). C. 


By the whole year's butter (kept by itſelf) | 
By 28calves ſold (4 of the beſt preſerved to 1450 16 
By 8 pigs, ſold fat (the other 8 killed in houſe) 24 


% r AS. A. 
£ 


By 4 cows, ſold fat ( ſucceeded by 4 heifers) 24 


by wintering 60 ewes ,, 1 by i 


By bacon ſold „„ Fü 
By 2 oxen, ſold fat = N 26 


57 2 coaching colts, 2 years old ( ſucceeded „ MIT" 
2 yearlings) 3 6 ET. 


2 1]; 1hs. per. 6. = Fe 2 5 


0 8 
0 © 


To wear and tear of og, and eX- e 5g 
pences about ditto 18 — e 0 0 

To ditto of goods and bus utenſils | "—_ 7. 
To tithes, at 18. per are By | — 1 1 
To clothes, and other neceeries PR ih. 5 8 0 o 
rennen, r 100 0 0 
een 1 {400,00 

* Contra, Creditor. „ 1 F 
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0 0 0 
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Turkeys, geeſe. ducks, and other bout, 
in lieu of Pin. money. 
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againſt this account, will be founded on a dah 


not be too much for an average quantity per tot 


factor, in Briſtol, at 21. 4s. per cwt. and one guide | 


which is near Iol. per cow, e, an a YES: fr 


my former letter Gs of. e flat _ af 


1 
As this is a Dairy farm — * 


tenant, with two able-bodied men fefbant A ** 
quite ſufficient to manage the buſineſs of it in ll 
its branches. | | ; 1397 4 baus | 0¹ 


3H 


The only probable ol that can | " 


13H 


whether 3z cwt. of cheeſe at 11. 16s. per out mg 


and price per ewt. In anſwer to which, if the bal 
Agriculture Society ſhould think proper to offetay 

trifling premium in order to diſcover the ” 
could produce one Jacob Ameſbury, a dairy fame, 
now living at Bleadon in the county of Somerls, 
who from twenty cows, ſummer fed on twenty | 
acres of rich land, made gocwt. of cheeſe the ye 
paſt, which cheeſe was ſold to a Mr. Cart, 


over, amounting together to the ſum of, 1991. 16 


cher only. 05 14 6% 5 


I will very readily anſwer any queſtions 0 mm 
of explaining any thing doubtful, either in this 


mor 

Somerſetſhire. : 16: plan 
Lam, dear Sir, your __ obedle "ry [neſs 
e e e humble ſervant, ll 


oe LOGKE 


1 


loa 10,0506 208 n r btluttr al; Ahn «bet 


4 + | 4,0 
# 


ad reer MW. d lil 1 360 
1140.08 2113 (1314 holte 0 
On the Us of Plaifter of Paris as 4 Mine! 


68 I £55 5 417 1. „tb gtticd⸗ N | of Fx 


- Br KIRKPATRICK). 560 3 Serra Jo. 
win 1127 561 of fieip thdty of F 
n L. 05 2 .f, M, dee 175970 1 | 


81 „ or No 101 Beine (bas Ell 2 91 Eftich 
1 Have not had the pleaſure: ta addreſo myſelfi a 
you for ſome time. It was my intention beſore 
this (agreeably to che: deſirt of tha Society) taghbve - 
collected ſome particulars of the agriculture of this 
iſland, but my alb ſtate of. health prevenied me; 
and for which, heing-atviſed-:totake-a:voyageiar 
ſea, curioſity led me to viſit the United States of 

| and Canada, I have therefore travelled through this 
ſummer; and, ampng other ol jects which engaged 
my attention, agriculture was 1 8 0 : 

letter, of which you have a copy in 
vith at Philadelphia; ; the ſubject ſtruck me. od the | 
time of reading it ab bg ok attention, and 
more ſo after 1 had ſeen | 
plan recommenied had been tried” The ehellp- 

nels and efficacy'of the Plaiſten of Paris "niahes 1Þ 
much uſed i in the States ; "and wg Pia» 


» 4 #44 4-4 


096] 


made, and 46 ; found to anſwer the account given | 
of it, I ſhall be happy. in having been the means 
of furniſhing the W n this account. 
nd \ 7. d V 4 A * 3 * 35 Au) | 
The only thing which iber me doubt i its being 
brought inte general uſe, is the price, which in | 
this place is 88. per | buſhel, owing to the very high 
duty on that imports rom Frans” "Ar Philadel. 
phia it is ſold, ready prepared for ſowing, at gi p 
buſhes], their currency, N 2 is W 
91019 40116515 vom 26,97 : SUN Oran 4301 04 
I have | fret" ep dend | 
it ure to be got in the neighbourhoqd\ of Livep⁰ν 
which I ſuppoſe would be free of the duty a 
conſequently come much cheaper... 
FF 


er every; poſſible ſucceſs to the Socitij ; 
am, your moſt obedient ſerbant } bn 


5 EPH KIRKPATRICK yy 


po 2 ö 9 14K * ee N * Ns 0 7 N 
r 010 701 2881 TT] HH. 1 MG, 1 1 Vii ; 


bow Ane 


7 «4 - | 
12111 1 1 * | „* 10 4575 do) 
| 
+ E » 
£% To b- 38 2171 * ri | 4 «6 412 * it 1 1; dun 


| Extra? of 4 8 a Genn in ee 
it , off Foſeph Kirkpatrich, Ef. is ol * 
2 In anſwer to your queries reſpecting Goin 
of Plaifter of Paris, Þſhall give as full informetin | 
asLcan of the ſucceſi of 2er my neg. 


; hours erperimenta. 40 791 0E * 21 t0 bl! 
ber 63 4 De 
4 - * ; * ; 4 | 


* 
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0 The beſt kind is | imported from hills in the ; 
Vicinity of Paris: it is brought down the Seine, 
and exported from Havre de Grace. I am in- 
formed there are large beds of it in the Bay of 
Fundy, ſome of which I have ſeen neatly as good 
as that from France; nevertheleſs ſeveral cargoes 
brought from thence to Philadelphia” have been 
uſed without effect. It is probable this was taken 
from the top of the ground, and by the influence 
of the ſun and atmoſphere diſpo ſec of the qua- 
lities neceſſary for the purpoſes of vegetation. | 
The lumps compoſed of flat ſhining ſpecula, : are 
preferred to thoſe which are formed'of round par- 
ticles like ſand : the ſimple method of finding out 
the quality is to pulverize ſome, and put it dry into | 
an iron pot over the fire, when that which is good 
will ſoon boil; and Seat hag ce of che fixed £1 
air eſcape rn l 6 . PE „nde 898 


$73. HC: * * 1} 10 


It is pulyerized by firſt putting it in a a ſtamping- 
mill, The finer its pulverization the e as it 
il thereby be more enn NN: / ; "7 1 


LF A 
CY 


Kb beſt oe ovine The malt ap. | 
proved quantity : for: graſs is fix buſhels per acre.” | 
No art is required in ſowing it; more than n king 
the diſtribution as equal as poſſible on the ſward 0 5 . 
Fo It operates r e top manure, a 


* * + 
* Ix 4 
AH 
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therefore ſhould not be put on in the;ſpring, -ugti 
_ the principal froſts are over, and vegetation. hay | 
— 1 The general time for ſowing with us isin 
April, May, June, July, Auguſt, and 7105 as kr 
as September. 
ten or fifteen days; aficr which the growth of the | 
graſs will be ſo great as to produce Your hes 
at the end of ſix n after ſow ing. 
Ko It muſt Yn Sal dry land, nor lied! 
overflown.. I haveſownit on ſand, loam, and clay 
and it is difficult to ſay on which it has belt 
anſwered, although the effect is ſooner, viſible c 
ſand. It has been uſed as a manure in this Su 
for upwards of twelve yea. Its duration m 
from the beſt information I can collect, be cſtimal 
from ſeven to twelve years; for, like other manure, 
its continuance very much depends on the nature | 
of the ſoil on * it is 7 


* 4 7 62: Fa * ** j 


« One of my niighbour ſeyed cone of is gi 
ground fix years ago, another ſour yeats: ago; 4 | 
great part of my own farm was ſown in May 1786. 
We regularly mow two crops, and paſture in u. 
tumn; no appearance of failure, the preſent e 
being full as good as any preceding. I hawe i 
feaſon mowed fifty acres of red clover, / timtly | 


WA white clover, Sec. which was e 
5 


b 220 * 3 
May, July, air September; many who * the | 


zrafs eſtimated the pr "At two tons per ac 1 
but 1 calculate the two crops at thret tons, Several 
ſtrips were left in the different fields without 
plaiſter; theſe were in a meaſure e 


being ſearee worth e 


Ae 


« In 4510 1788, 1 e a | plats of graſs and 
upwards of. two inches thick with barn manure; in 
the ſame worn-out field I ſowed plaiſter, to contraſt _ 
it with the dung. I moyed the dunged and 
plaiſtered land twice laſt year, and once Aae 


every crop the  Plaiſter has e the moſt. 


« You will remember, in all experiments with 
clover, to mix about one-third timothy graſs ſeed; 
it is of great advantage in ſerving as a ſupport for 
the clover; it very much facilitates the curing of 


_ and 8 cured i is a e fodder. 285 


*Þ 


5 The plaſter operates cit [ y as well on the > 


other graſſes as on clover. Its effect is ſaid to be 
good on wheat, if ſown in the ſpring ; but I cannot 
lay this from experience. On Indian corn 1 know 


its operation to be great; we uſe i it at the rate of a 


able-ſpoonful for x A hill, 25 in eee after 
. „„ 0 


1 „ „ 2 


3 From 
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og From. ſome accurate experiments, laſt jeu 
made and reported to our Agricultural Society, 1 
appears that nine buſhels of additional com pe 
acre were. produced e this 1e of hs. 
plaiſter. „ 1 : 


As the uſe of this wp and — 
manure has now become very general in this State } 
and many accurate and judicious farmers are noy } 
making experiments therewith, I doubt not but u 
_ uſes, at the cloſe of the ſeaſon, will be better | 
known and further extended; when I fhall be 
; 83 to e a communication thereof to jou. 


«Iam, &c. ke. . 
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An Account of an 3 aftualy nal 
_ diſcover abether whole Potatoes or Fo 
are to be preferred in Planting, Se. | 


lo M. loser wren] Gi ? 1 , 


7 


Pan: in the ſpring of this your | had clap 
quantity of potatoes, out of which I ſelefed 
9 buſhels of the faireſt for ſets. The 
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ground bend Wether; the ſummer unc 
dome bits and vetches, which were me 


7 aud given to tHE horſes in che ſtable; Art ich — 

ag WY it vas depaſtured till January. It was chen clean 3M 

3 ploughed, and lay till the end of March. Twenty- 1 on 

or cart-loads' ef long dung, ty lhe? the | 

n vad, were then ſpread over it equally)" un i 
at, WW ver then drachm then length. wih of che field, at a | 
= yard diſtance from each other. In eleven of theſe 1 
n rns, containing ſixty perch or pole, were | 

10% dropped fourteen buſhels of whole or uncut*pota= 


| 

toes, the ſize, generally, from a'large pullet s egg e | 
to that of a gooſe. The remainder of the ground, 4 | 
being 265 Pole, making in the whole 325 F 
wo ſtatute! acres and five pole, vas planted witty 

thirty four buſhels of cut potatoes, being the re- 

mainder of the forty-eight buſhels: Theſe were 

cut moſtly out of large potatoes, in pieces about 

the fize' of a large pullet s egg. The largeſt were 

cut into ſix or eight pieces, the leſſer into four; 


„ being careful to preſerve a proper numher of eyes 
or buds in each cutting. The ſets of both cut 


and uncut were planted about fourteen inches 
aſunder, in the rows. The furrows were turned 5 
out with a plough having a double mould-oard, 
which; when planted, were compleatly covered by 
running the ſame plough up the middle of ea 
interval, which threw the mould half one way and 
| acl OG” 
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this, was all the labour W cxpene lying 


( 232 1 1 
half the other, and is; the ſpeedieſt, eaſieſt, ay 
cheapeſt method f/ planting Pam acquainted with 


The ground HERE. Oy 5th. day 


of. April. aal K ene un boi 51 eff 4 #1 


1 1617 (9.2043 1451 l Bus Digue 
In Jung e were e borke-haed with RY tht 
wheel plough, which I keep for horſe-hocing; yi 


ROT" their; end, [1583 io e Dis 


2 00 


The aſh af Ogoberthe 1 Fn vn 
completed. The whole produce was only 28 
buſhels; —a very indifferent crop !, little more tha | 


half the acreable produce of laſt, year. Thea | 


pence of ploughing them up, harrowing, dragging, | 
picking up, loading, carrying home about a qu 


of a, mile, unloading, and carrying into the han 
E&c. was not quite 3d. a bag, or 1d. a buſhel... The 


ſtate, of the account, in a comparative. wer, 
make out as en ee ” 74 916; 10 
A eng.; n 14 


; The joe oY All ah planted was 5 


Poles. The whole produce 378 buſhels.” The 


meaſure of the ground planted with cut p 
was 265 pole; the produce 312 buſhels-. The 


ground planted with whole er 1m een | 


pales s and the Pee the MD ha Rh 


ö WF n Fenn, 
4 „ 


» , 1 
42:1 * 5 75 a - {7 T3937 2 14 4% bl 
4 7 a 4 : , | 


4 Non, | 
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Now, if -325 pole, the whole! meakive/-6Fiths 
round- planted,” produced 378 buſhels, chen 3269 
pole ſhould produce 308 buſhels, (Tomit'the fracs 
tions) but this quantity of ground planted wich out 
js, 312 buſhels. Again, as 325 pole produced 378 
buſhels. and a fraction: but it produced only 66 

I buſhels, which is upwards of three buſhels ſhort 
or its proportion. It is true the difference is too 


I trivial to be worthy of notice; but what it is, is in 
ur of the cut potatoes. With reſpect to the 

han WW :creable produce, then, it is a matter of little im- 

* portance whether d ee be ee 275 It 
in, amn LEY ; = 

ter | hoy 

im, The e ee eee e 
ne BY whether planted with whole or cut potatoes, the © 
14 great and intereſting comparative queſtion remains, 


vt. What is the difference of the e in the 
planting of cut or uncut potatoes? which is very 
ICY AC as MOTT: 5 


Ws * 
4 * 
» 3 
. — 
— . 
10 , 


If 48 buſhels, the e of ſets, uſed; 

produced 378 buſhels, then 34 buſhels, the quan- 

tity cut, ſhould: produce 267 buſnels; but they 

produced 312, which is 45 buſhels more than the 

r Again, If * buſhels produced 378 _ 
| © 1 8 


1 * 1 


buſhels, then 14 buſhels ſnould have produced tho 


buſhels; but 14 buſnels of uncut produred oi 
66 buſniels, which is 44 buſhelsleſs than the pu. 


portion. A preference of 40 per cent! in fiwu 
of cut nen in — [ 


# ; * 
42 P # * 
EE of «£ 21 (Ht 1 


| By this e it any appears, a 40 
quantity of land planted with potatoes cut int 


pieces of the ſize above-mentioned, will, cem 
paribus, produce as great a crop as ati equal qua- 


tity of land planted with uncut potatoes, the weigt 


of which ſhould be 40 Perc cent; n N 


10 . 


To plane a ſtatute acre with pause en | 


would require of uncut 374 buſhels; of cut oi 


20% buſhels; the difference nearly 17 buſhels; } 


which at 28. 4d. per buſhel, the price they ſuld a 


in March and April laſt, amounts to 11. 198. f. 
an object much too conſiderable to be neglected h 


the planter of many acres, even n e 


hh) ont r ue Mans 


N. B. Potatoes in this county a are e 010 y | 
the bag. By a bag is underſtood a ſack which wil } 
hold four byſhels of corn, 9-gallon meaſure, which | 

. they can to admit of its beig 
tied - and the uſual weight is 12 ſcore: 06-240 | 


they fill as 


This ack holds 3 buſhels of potatoes *. 


caulle 
of th 


bed c 
the 1 


1 58 J] 
| The foregoing experiment was Sn with 


imaginable care and preciſion, the facts are truly 
ted, and the writer hopes ths Da Let Juſt 


P. $, In claſs. 3. . a premium is- offered ; 
) the inventor of the beſt new- conſtructed plough 
or A. up potatoe-crops, by which the work 
y be done with the leaſt loſs or damage to. the 
og As my method of taking up potatoe-crop 
5 not attended with the leaſt loſs or damage, and 
, I conceive, as expeditious and as little expenſive | 
can be deſired, 1 eee n to . Kc before 
eee es 5 


e L 1 p E 


As obſerved DES 1 plant my potatoes i in rows 
vith intervals of about three feet, for the conve- | 
nience of horſe-hoeing them. When the] haulm i is 
decayed, I proceed to take them up in the fol 
loving manner: With a common foot or one- 
wheel plough, much uſed in this part of, Hants, and 
in Wilts ; the ploughman having firft taten out the 
culter, and adjuſted the wheel ſo as that the point 
of the ſhare may be deep enough to paſs under the 
bed of potatoes, he begins at one end juſt under 
the middle of a row, and with one furrow turns | 
them out on the ſurface of the ground. Two or 
three boys or girls follow the plough, and pick them 
up as they appear; ſo that the you of one row is 
cleared 


1 36 1 
cleared before the ploughman Bas finiſhed ang 


and thus they proceed without Fw Tea Nina | 
or — Apa to * other. 4 


When the whole is oldaphed and picked in thy 
manner, a pair of drags is run over the uhdk 
which ſeparates and expoſes the potatoes that my 
happen to adhere to the clods of earth, whichay 
then alſo picked up and the ground nearly cle 
The ſeaſon being now come for ſowing Wheat, tht] 
ground is clean ploughed, and the few potatoes the | 
being alſo picked, the ground is rendered very cu. 
In this way the whole expence of harveſting tie 
crop is little more than picking and carrying bone; | 
for the expence of ploughing, &c. is little, if ay, | 
more than would have been incurred in tillig th ; 
ground equally well for the wheat MX: 1 


5 I think it n by any 1 invention a or 
device whatever to take up a potatoe-crop vith | 
leſs loſs or damage. The crop of the above tl 
periment was taken up under my own eye, and! 
with great truth and confidence aver, that tber 
were not ſo many as a ſingle gallon bruiſed, cut, | 
damaged i in the leaſt degree eee at etl 


North-Bockhampton, 
1789. 
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Dn the Rotati on of Crops wag leger. „ 
| . Carrots as @ Food for cafe. Ge. 


| de en near ( 
* Nov. 25, 1788. 25 


Should be happy, by ſome agricultural commu- | 
| nication, to acknowledge the honour of your 
ppplication to me from the Bath Society: bur, 
on ſo ſmall a ſcale of arable land as mine, kept 
more for family convenience than, amuſement, 
here a regular courſe is followed, not an expe- 
iment tried, nor an improyed inſtrument uſed; 
ſcarcely any thing but tireſome repetition. can be 
ſent, or what is known by general experience, uſe- 
leſsly confirmed. I have twice gone over on my 
wr arable fields in the following rotation of crops, 
with only one plowing for each crop :—Oats, with 
Lrye-graſs, the graſs /prinkled with dung and earth 
mixed in the winter, and conflantly fed till the ſuc- 
ceeding autumn; then wheat; next, the ſmall for- 
ward Spaniſh bean, planted in two rows, on four 
furrows, and bree times hand hoed; after theſe 


manure, and feeding, this very ſimple courſe of crops 
| may be followed as prod wave, for two rotations; 
| at 


oats, &c, again. I am convinced with ſuch boeing, . 


1 


| 
| 
| 
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at the third, a fallow to me ſeems efſential, in the! 
room of the beans; as no hand-hoeing with u 
keeps the ſoil in ſufficient purity for any Imgr 


term, without a compleat year's fallowing. On dd 


fallow, in the next year, barley, as more valuable! 
than oats, ſhould be ſown, with rye or any othe 
graſs, cloyer, or trefoil; and then the old | Iquatin, | 
with one ploughing, « come forward again, Ian 
tisfied any fallow might be avoided, though I douly | 


whether with any equivalent advantage, if mor 


ploughings were afforded towards throwing tie 
wheat-ſtubble into ridges of four furrows, planting 
two rows of beans on each ridge, hand-hoeing theſe 
three times, the hoer always walking in the furroy, © 
and drawing his weeds tbere, and then ploughing 


theſe furrows up again to the ridge, with ; a double. 
breaſted plough and one horſe. The imperſedtio 


of our hoeing, expenſive as it is, (for three time 
hoeing my beans come to 13s. per acre) ariſes, in 

ſome degree, from the labourer follnwing his hos, | 
and at every ſtep treading in the weed it has ..- 


moved; which muſt be the caſe in flat work, whe- | 


ther, at only one Ploughing, the land be thrown int | 
ſtetches, (beds) as with us, of eight, twelve, ot 
ſixteen furrows. But on the ridge of four furrom, } 
this notorious inconvenience is, as I have obſerve, | 


avoided; the furrow is the path for the hoer and 
the place for the weeds; from which they ar 


n 


L aw 1. 


ain 3 and prevented rooting. ae 
p by. hg. me eee 
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About an acre; in [che 5 e of my 5 
-an-field; I have applied, as a winter vegetable, to 
arrots, The product with ſo little ploughing and 
> manure, has been, on an average, only about 
90 buſhels per acre. I am however ſenſible they 
ill amply repay every expence of the nee ; 

d ſhould; from their extenſive utility, on ſound, - 
lcep, and friable land, be every where erer * 
ine, in general, is far from being their proper 
il, I ſow in March, or April; hoe three times; 
arrow after each hoeingy have ſometimes leſt them 
the land till after Chriſtmas; and taken them up as 
vanted; but lately have taken them up in October, in 
Iry days, put them directly into ſmall pright cocks | 
ff ten buſhels each, entirely covered, with the tops 
ut off; they /bus appear to dry better than in any 
ther mode; and, with very little toſs, to bear the 
eather. If, after being thus dried, they are car- 
ried into any barn, or ſhed, it will be better, if in 
large quantities, through the hazard of heating, 
not to pack them cigſe, but rather throw them pro- 
miſcuouſly into heaps, with a little ſtraw over them. 
Some of my neighbours, who have been induced 
by me to try them, on a rather larger ſcale, with 


25 . and Wan foil, h have 1 from ſix 
to 


BFA FAS 


=: 


m Los ... AF, EE, 


t 


to nine hundred buſhels — 
more profitably, as well as more generally, 4 
any other winter herbage, to deer, ſheep, bully 
cows, and horſes. At the loweſt: calculation th 
are, from our little trials, eſteemed to exo 
turnips. in value one-third; as to quantity of ei 
but are far ſuperior in what ariſes from convening 
For the ſtable, where to as they ſeem to bespet 
ſubſtitute of corn for all horfes, at leaſt not ul 
| Wen e pt with cam iy 
thoſe that Are. 2 N wh e 
| e conn Ginbs def sch alike hn 
the produce and value of an acre of ont, 1 
one of carrots, one buſhel of the latter preſume! 
equal to one peck of the former; and each ei 
mated at hn, will, Feonjecure, you 


211 „ 
| Ou fore of Oats, Dr. 1 


„ J. | 
kt 8 e. ieee 5 0 8 0 
e „ T7x;1H4> 4% 1621 0 2 0 | 


$4; | j At 
Five Tarte + ls: at 168. per e 


be 160 pecks, I. per peck £4" J'S 
1 ff „ 
| | Dedut © _ 


* . " &* C5 = * } Te £ ” , 
4 * 

: ; / 
e | Net ent „ 30 
"© SLATS: TS os QF 2 1 1 4 7 4 . s 

4 ** 423241 „ 14444 f «3% 7 4 1 2 f 7 


„„ 
One Here of Carrots, Dr. 5. 3706) 


: $eed, cight pounds 2 Ke. 3 155 4 8 
5 Hoeings us” „„ 45 | Crake ps 
Hlarrowingg ss 0 
Digging up, £9 we cocking, at 
1d. per buſhel, 400 buſhelss 


Per Contra, Cr. 
Joo buſhels of carrots, at 6d. per buſhel 10 > 0 

| Deduct 3 14 4 
e Net profit 6 5 8 
Net profit oats 3 10 0 


„% * 


Excel on carrots La 15 ry 


When perfectly dr; no waſhing of the carrots 
| is, in general, neceſſary for any cattle,” except 

horſes regularly kept in the ſtable. This is un- 
doubtedly a little additional trouble and expence. 
We ſow in March. If the weather continue dry, 
it will be ſome weeks before this plant appears, 
| and ſo very delicate, as to make the firſt hocing, or 
rather weeding, which muſt be as early as their 
ſtrength admits, extremely tedious and trouble- 
ſome. In about a fortnight their root will be ſuf- 
 ficiently fixed to bear harrow-ing, by which their 
growth will be promoted, and the land cleaned; and 
the treading of the horſes will not hurt the 0 

Vol. V. 5 R + 
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In about a fortnight more the ſecond. hoeing, to 
ſet them out at ſix inches ſquare, will follow, anda 
ſecond harrowing ; the third, if at all neceſſary, 


juſt as the ſtate of the ſoil and growth of weeds | - 
may require; for as to the carrots, their nouriſh. this 
ment is drawn from a bed ſo much deeper than Fi 
that of weeds, as not to be at all injured in their dion 
_ progreſs, though dilgraced; in their, Pen. Wh: 
by ſuch Company. =... 
| Such are my trivial attempts, on a few acres, in = 
agriculture: to the adventurers in it, on a lar | = 
| ſcale, I look up, with ſomewhat of veneration, 6 Vide 
the beſt ſubjects of the ſtate, and the firſt friends 
of man; but which, in this kingdom, as the ſource | Het 
af all permanent manufacture, and fair commerce, | * 
inſtead of tecciving every political encouragemen, N nini 
is burthened with every oppreſſion that the ſpitt N  - 
of monopoly can deviſe, the cunning of trade d- . 5nd 
mand, and the intereſt of corruption ſupport; and th.” 
conſequently the large capitals ſeduced into every | by th 
ſpeculation and purſuit, except” that which pu. guad 
miſes an ampler and ſurer, tho' ſlower, return, and reſult] 


far more congenial with that habit of patient in- 

duſtry; and exact exconomy, to which alone wealth 

Hauld appertain,—ibe perfect cultivation of out ſil 

A fourth, probably, of this Iſland is nearly waſte; | 

wanting only an encouraged cultivation to afford en. 
| | ployment 


7 


9 


1 
2 
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ployment and comfort to that numerous poor, | 
which the manufaRurer rears for the landholder, 
under a rate of two millions per ann. to ſuſtain; and 
which remains a mark of more barbarous folly in 


this refined age of arts, manufatZures, and commerce, 


than of tyranny in that groſs one, when feudal 
dignity demanded ſuch a range for its ſavage chace. 
What does that kingdom merit, that preſuming to 
ake the lead in wiſdom amongſt the vations of the 
earth, yet, for want of the moſt obyious exertions 
of benevolence, in the publick encouragement of 
rural induſtry, ſpurns at the very means that Pro- 
ridence offers for its peaceable greatneſs—at homie; 


and madly 1 thinks of gaining power and com- 


merce, and preſerving its freedom, by, ſquandering 
vealth and population in the acquirement of do- 
minion ab ruad. thus placing itſelf in a ſtate of 
conſtant jealouſy and fear with one-half of the 

world, and counteracting the very advantages of 
that commerce it would thus violently. enſure, 

by the enormous burthens, eſſential at all times to 
guard againſt, and frequently to ſupport, the wars 

2 "OY from ſuch miſtaken ply... 


Tam, Sir, | 
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Ar ener concerning the San; in „ile 
1. Of its Cauſe. 2. Of the Means . Pre 
venting it. 3. Of its Remedy. 


ANY are the noftrums which are aid to b 5 
infallible in pteventing or remedying 'thi | 
common evil; and many more are the pretenden 
to choice ſecrets, which are effectual, certainly, u 
the ſame moſt valuable purpoſe. But every prac- | 
tical farmer of common obſervation knows, . dif 
ſuredly, to his ſorrow, that in unfavourable ſeaſons 
none of the boaſted means he has uſed IR 
effectually anſwered his purpoſe. "I 


The firſt ſtep towards the remit any evi 
either in the animal or vegetable kingdom, isthe } 
true knowledge of its cauſe; without it, all v} 
quackery, and too often the artifice of deſigning 
_ adventvrers, who hope to make a ſiniſter advantage 
of the weak and credulous, who are too apt 0; 
ſwallow the hook which is covered with a gilded 
bait. Every one embraces with pleaſure what It 
is perſuaded will promote his intereſt, 


The previous queſtion is, what is the cafe which 
generally produces the ſmut in wheat: 
#35 1 8 £8 To 


r 


3 
— 
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To this no poſitive or probable anſwer has been | 


given. It has been generally ſuppoſed, if © one 
may judge by the means commonly uſed to pre- 


yent it, that it proceeds from the ſeed, whoſe 
| famina, by ſome means or other, have been vitiated; 


for all the means of prevention, I ever heard of, 
were uſed" in the op 00 vn ſeed | previous 
to its being ſowed. Saf! ff 


„e e and 
liming the day before ſowing, which is done either 
with ſeawater, the brine, of meat, or of ſea-ſalt 
diſſolved in water made ſtrong enough to bear an 
egg · To this, ſome whimſical people have capri- 
ciouſly added ſeveral ingredients, which are much 
more likely to. deſtroy the vegetative principle of 
the ſeed, than to remedy any evil the rudiments of 


| which might latently ſubſiſt in it. To this purpoſe, 
Hour of brimſtone, aloes, copperas, and verdi- 


greaſe in fine powder, aſſafœtida, and even arſc- 


nick, have been recommended to be infuſed, in 


the pickle; but this is ſo very abſurd, and even 
dangerous, that men of ſober common ſenſe are 
both afraid and aſhamed of the aer 


The praflice of drighng and Aceping # was s fog-. 
geſted by accident, eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, and. 
continued againſt all reaſonable conviction of its 

R 3 | utility. 
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utility. In unfavourable ſeaſons, every one kngw, | 
that ſmut generally prevails in ſpite. of every pre 
| caution that has been hitherto taken. 
| pickling, liming, change of ſeed, and fred of yu 
year old and upwards, avail nothing. In cold wet 
ſummers the ſmut prevail, notwithſtanding the 
uſe of every means which CIR wid 
or ingenuity practiſed. ob ot S054 61 


be circumſtances that wc 
and engaged my artention to this ſubject, were | 


by 

follow: Some years ſince I ſet a ridge wich whe; em 

by way of experiment, in rows at various diſtances; | why 

in the courſe of the ſpring it was hoed'two or thre inte 
times, and was as healthy, vigorous, and fine, as erer 


was ſeen. In general it was from four to five arm 
and a half high, the ftraw uncommonly large - 
ſtrong, and the ears from four to five inches and 
2 half in length. No corn ever appeared more 
promiſing. Thus it continued till the bloom ap- 
peared, about the middle of June. The weather 
then became wet and cold, and frequently deprived | 
the corn of what is uſually called its bloſſoms, 
Before the end of the month, the ears put on 
- ſickly look, and, upon examination, it was found | 
amazingly ſmutty ; more ſo, indeed, than I hd 
ever obſerved any before. In vain I examined the | 
roots, the ſtraw, the joints, &c. * 


6 


and perfect, till. I came to POR ear; there the evil | 
began, but from what cauſe, or by what means, 
Mens FER be ſouſd. 


As. s che plants. were vigorous, perfect ly healthy, 
vious till the bloom appeared, and then turned 
fickly and diſtempered, and at length immoderately 
ſmutty, it ſeemed very clearly to follow, that it 
could not be owing te any imperfection i in the ſeed, 
but entirely to the inclemency of the air, which 
by ſome means or other infected the grain in its 
cmbryo-ſtate, and converted the milky ſubſtance, 
which conſtitutes the meal or flour of the, corn, 
into a black, fcœtid, analen be n 
ue me wo t: 1b 1 rl 


Seng N ih 5 0 opinion, F - 
mined ta embrace every opportunity of gaining all 
poſſible information of the ſubje#. . For ſome two 
or three years the ſeaſons were. favourable, and af- 
forded no opportunity for obſeryation; but 1787 
vas an unproſperous year, and gave us ſmutty 
| wheat in ahundance. But though I was very at- 
tentive to its progreſs. after it was diſcovered, I 
gained no additional intelligence reſpecting the 
cauſe; but a full « zation of my former opi- 
nion, that the ſmut was generally, if not totally, 


cauſed by the inclement 0d vitiating pte ile "4 
the 


e 
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the atmoſphere which happened at the time of it 
bloſſoming; for till then it was free from every. | 
appearance of defect whatever. This, however, } 
did not relax my reſolution of endeavouring, ) 
every means in my power, to inveſtigate the tm 
cauſe; whether it originated from any defect c cr 
imperfection in the ſeed, or was principally Owing | 
to a deſtroying 8b or 1 pr 
co of the air. 1 EF 1 


The next year, 1788, was very Gvourdble the | 
growth and ripening of wheat. The ſummer wa | 
dry and healthy, and the corn found and good, © 
though the ſtraw very ſhort and ſcanty; The ſeed 
J ſowed was of my own ſaving, of the ſame year 
growth, and ſowed on the ſame land, without 7 
change whatever, yet I had no ſmutty wheat that 
year, and therefore no opportunity of making e- 
marks. The next ſeed time I had a mind to ty 
the white cone wheat, and therefore procured my 
ſeed from a different county, and took all the'uſual | 
precautions to guard againſt the ſmut.” The ſeed } 
was perfectly ſound and good, yet 1 had not 
ground that wah perfectly EN wit thi "6 


' Moſt of nyt” this year was An in drills at 
various diſtances, for the fake of experiments, and 
was all horſe and hand hoed. In the months of | 
- | April 
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in April and May it was amazingly fine . to be 
ey. WH thc admiration of all that ſaw it. The farmers in 
er te neighbourhood declared they had never ſeen 
b) any thing equal to it before, for height, ſre, vi- 
we our, firength of ſtalk, and length of ear! In 
ot this flouriſhing ſtate it continued till above the 
ns WW middle of June. About this time the weather 
n. gew cold and ſtormy, and continued ſo till to- 
ads the end of July, a few fine days intervening. 
| The wheat was now in full bloom, but frequently 
he . fripped of it by the haſty ſhowers that fell. 
och, however, is the wonderful economy of na- 
0, a ture, that if wheat be ſtripped of its bloom by the 
d hy intemperance of the weather, a fine warm day re- 
inſclates it, and the bloom becomes as fair and pro- 


duly impregnated, then the kerning or granulating 


FMD, zi ff to 2545 
bug the growth of the corn this' 'yearicr7 89) 


1 was very attentive to it from the firſt appearance 
of the ear in the ſide of the ſtalk to the time 


ts maturity. Soon after the ſhowery time above 
mentioned, J obſerved a great number of the ears 
„ = 1 


miſing as ever. This I have obſerved" it to do 
ſeveral times in alternate ſucceſſion; but there is a 
limit which the return of the bloſſoms cannot 
furvive, and if it happens before xhe embryo is 


ſucceeds badly, and at eee the corn you 
| een and 9 IA ert tie 1 5093 2] ITY - 
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tuned quite brown, as if they were ripe; but dpa 
examination. they proved to be abortive can, 
without any corn in them; they handled as Jogk 
and ſoft as corn that had been threſhed,,./Thi 
circumſtance ſurpriaed me very muych...;To.{ 
corn, which ſo ſhort a time before, was. ſor wy 
fing and flouriſhing, prove zo be nqthing mm 
than chaff was exceedingly mertiſying indes 
I imagined the roots had been deſtroped j 
ſome inſect Or reptile; but, upon examingtion, | | 
found them as ſound and perfect (as indeed 
the whole, plant, the ear only; eng can 


re ek. 1 


Hy Y) ee 


Soon aſhes this LobGrved the ſouth, fide of on 
of the fineſt fields was grown very ſmutty, Ig u 
ſuffjcjently diſcouraging to ſee corn five. feet high, 
and vigerous as ever was ſeen, in a fe days con- 
verted into ſmut. This ynwelcome circumſtance 
f umiſhed apportunities, more than enough. to cr 

erciſe the moſt inquiſitive mind in ſearch af e 
cuaauſes of thoſe evils, which blaſt at once the hopes 


and expettations of the maſt ſagacious and in. 
duſtrious huſbandman. To inveſtigate the cue 
I began by examining the roots of the ſmutt) ea 
then the ſtems or ſtraw, the joints, and every pal 
up to the ear, in any of which no defect * 


„„ = i 
was to be found. I had not proceaded far, 1 ot | [ 
ever, before I obſerved, chat both ſmutty and = 
Gund cars were frequently produced and neuri4è!i 


by the ſame” root, ande confequently'- were boch 
produced from one and the ſame individual ſeed. - | 
This circdinſtance alone goes very far towards 
proving,” that the oauſt of the ſmut does not exiſt 
originally in the ſeed ; for if ins Farina were vitiatod OE 
of corrupted; it is not poſſihle to conceive that ĩt 
ſhould produce plants found, healthy, and vigorous, | 
for eight or nine-months, and then ſome ears: full 
of com perfectly. ſound: CE TE 
EY _ 0 Og 1 D811 
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Nod folly ſatisfied: bade chte bog n, 
tention; and ſpent muck time in examining th 
ſmutty ears; I. ſoon diſcovored it ws nd very nn — 
common thing for the age 
ne det en Jts J 5:4: 5” 
FORT Del 07 e N! Vi 
Litas Ss moſtly ſmnutty, and 
the bottoms ſound; in others the tops were:ſound 
and the bottoms ſmutty; but more generally, one 
ide of the ear was all ſmut, and the other moſtiy 
ound. One of the laſt eam Lexamigocꝭ contained 
ſorty ſmut-balls, twenty- one corns that were per- 
ſecthy ſound and good, and five corns that had ono 
end —_ and the other ſound. {Raitt 
From N 
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From this ſtate of facts it is hardly poſſible 
reſiſt the conviction that the ſmut is cauſed by th 


inclemency of the atmoſphere, nen 
eee Egg — unn ol; off 

Jo ſum up the ads of. this. We « vp 
eee as demonſtration can rendet i, 
that the ſmut is not owing to any defect or ima · 


fection in the ſeed, but entirely to ſome. coryt f 
vitiating principle of the atmoſphere, in i hon 
blowing ſeaſon, which blights and deſtroys the | Feet 
grain in ſome ſhape, or another, according tothe | 0 
time it has been blowing, when it is ſtruck yit the 
the blight. Thoſe ears which are totally deprived | he 
before the corn in its embryo ſtate is duly in- = 

with the farina fecundans, or male dul * 
become abortive, and are abſolutely without ch; 
corn at all. Thoſe that are further advanced, and fro 
have the embryo formed ready for impregnation, off 
if in that ſtate they are deprived of the fecundatiny and 

principle, either wholly or in part, the milly | 
matter, which conſtitutes the ſubſtance of the gan 
for want of the vivifying principle, is wholly; ot in pr 
a certain proportional part, converted into a bal | pri 
of black ſtinking powder, or ſmut. Sometin® Wl ho 
even after the corn is well formed and filled vid Wi du 
the milky j juice, ſufficiently. impregnated with ti: Bt 


m i 
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male principle, it is ſtruck with ths blight, which, 
though it comes too late to prevent the perfection 
of the vivifying principle, and thereby render it 
unfit for ſeed, yet it is litle more than two rinds, 
it being in a manner ſtarved, the mealy ſubſtance 
of which the flour conſiſts N almoſt nne 


wanting. 


From all this it very — appears, Fre all the 
boaſted ſteeps prepared for preventing the ſmut 
are chimerical, and void of all reaſonable founda- 
tion whatever. In warm dry healthy ſummers 
the ſmut is ſeldom if ever found, though the land 

be ſown with ſeed that is ſmutty, and without any 
preparation at all. I would however recommend 
waſhing the ſeed in fair water a day or two before 
ſowing. By this means the light imperfe& corns, 
chaff, 'and ſeeds of weeds, if any, are ſeparated 
W from the ſeed corn, ſwim at top, are eaſily ſkimmed 

off and the remainder rendered much more e clean 
nud perfect. 

The writer has now ſeveral experiments, in 
proſecution, by which the above obſervations may 
probably be ſatisfactorily confirmed, which he 
hopes to have the honour, of communicating in 
due time. He does not preſume to claim the 
| many premium, being ſenſible he bas not per- 
- | 0" | 


no Power is by any means equal to but 1 -i 
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formed the /iteral conditions; which he appt, | 
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which “rides in the whirlwind; and direc de 
ſtorm.” The Power which is competent to ie 
prevention of the ſmut in wheat, is equally fo tg 
the preſervation of the bloom of the fruits of the 
orchard, the hop garden, from the maggot in peu 
the black dolphin in beans, the fly in turnips, 1 
the caterpillar in all the cabbage tribes, hoe 
devuſtation at this very time has laid the ut 
country waſte, Inſtead of cabbages nothing u 
to be ſeen but the bare ribs of the leaves, like mere 
ſkeletons, the hearts, &c. being entirely e 


However great the evil be which attends: a np | 
of very ſmutty wheat, the ſound grain may be made 
clean, ſweet, and wholeſome, with little trouble, | 


and a moderate expence, as appears by the 2 
lowing account: 554 


In the year 1787 I had a great deal 19 0 
4 wheat, which would ſell for little more than 
one-half, or at moſt two-thirds of the price of god 
wheat, which put me upon making the following | 
experiment: I took about a gallon of the wheat, | 
and put it into a pail of fair water, and ftirredit 


about well for a minute or two with a ſtubbel 
broom. It made the water almoſt as black as ink 


This water was then poured off and 4 _— | 


ö 


1 
1ded, in which it was again very well ſtirred, and 
en poured off as before. This cleared it entirely 


m the ſmut and all diſcolouring matter. Then, 
hen it was well drained, it was put into a broad 


me it became dry enough to grind ; for ſtaying 
\ ſhort a time in the water it imbibes very little of 


and what adheres merely to the ſuperficies is 

bon exhaled by a moderate heat. When dry it 

W.:; no way diſtinguiſhable from the "cleaneſt and 
undeſt wheat, but by the ſuperior brightneſs of 


exit than unwaſhed wheat, by which it was to 
diſtinguiſhed only, even by thoſe who had long 
Jealt in the article and were in the ſecret. En 
ouraged by the ſucceſs of this experiment, I had 
load of it waſhed, ſent it to a malt-houſe in the 
tcighbourhood, and had it kiln-dried by a very 
hoderate fire. I ſent a ſample of it to market by 
neighbouring farmer, of long experience, without 
King any notice to, him of what had been done. 

e ſaid it was a very bright pretty ſample, but did 
ot diſcover it had been ſmutty or waſhed, till he 
ad ſhewn it to a miller of great buſinels, who 
preſently knew what muſt have cauſed its bright- 
ls; at the ſame he time owned it was not a 
penny the worſe, as it was now clean and ſweet, 
and Malek dry. The vaſte in waſhing and 


drying 
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allow pan and ſet before the fire, when in a ſhort 


he colour. It had a fairer and more delicate com- 
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drying was about two buſhels; ten ſhillings | 
the maltſter for drying, &c. which made thee 
pence about a guinea, whereby at lea thre 
four were ſaved. From this account it apnea 
that a ſmutty crop is not an evil of ſuch j intoleniſ 
magnitude as hath been generally chought, 


— 
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In the conditions of the premium, it ſeems d 
involved, what is impracticable and impoſſi £ 
In the above account the writer flatters hin rix 
that he has thrown as much light upon the ſub 
as is diſcoverable by human means, and begs lay 
to ſubmit it to the candid conſideration of the ho 
nourable Society, whether ſuch an inveſtiguin 
merits their approbation and encouragement or m. 
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Premiums offered for preventing evils which 
originate from intemperate ſeaſons and deſtropug 
blights, may e artifice, cunning 
impoſture, and deception, but can never ena 
the boundary, or expand the circle of hum 
knowledge, or human power. Her and He onlyvis 

can repel the malignant blaſts of the Eaſt, nig 
with myriads of conſuming inſects, which orignat 
from what and where none but Omniſcience kno 
and ſubſtitute the ſoft, healing, balmy zephyn Li 
the Weſt, can reward the labours of the induſtnos} 
buſbandman with plenty and happineſs! * 4 
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07 River Weeds as a Manure. | 


[By Mr. Na Waser ; 


GenTLEMEN, „„ 
I my communication to you, inſerted in your 

fourth volume,” concerning the extraction of 
river weeds with their roots, but more. particu- 
larly of the river conferva, as a manure, I propoſed 
to give you a recital of farther experiments then 
begun, but of wel the reſult was uncertain. ca 


In the Gh 6f my addreſs I had ſ 33 wich 
a degree of confidence of the expected ſucceſs of 

a barley crop, in ſucceſſion'to the turnips, of which 
I gave you an account. I have now to add, that 
my confidence had not betrayed me into a miſtaken 


4 eſtimation of this new manure, as on leſs than 
Fo one acre and three roods, I had off ſeventy-ſeven 
who Wincheſter buſhels of malting barley, beſides three 


buſhels of a lighter quality. The quantity of this 
produce may be aſcribed to the general well ma- 
| nuring for turnips, with common dung: but on 

thoſe ſpaces where none of that extended, a larger 
produce was apparent; and even on the worſt part 
of a field dibbled with wheat, and where, from its 
quite oppoſite quality to a gravelly height on Wirk 
Vol. V. 8 . 


2 


FR 


the weed-manure was ſpread, half ſteril as this | 
| ſpace was, were produced ears cloſer, larger, 
with fuller grain, than on a deeper ee 4 


former experiment mentioned, where this com. 


viſions; the produce as taken up the beginning df 


_ anſwered their uſual purpoſes.” It may not be | 
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on a level. round it, which had a natural al advantag, | 
and a dreſſing of common manure. | | 


On a part of * «i which Tins in n the ö 


poſt was almoſt entire, and where favoy a 
turnip cabbage grew, in the ſpring of this year 
I planted ten whole potatocs, at about eighteen | 
inches diſtance from each other, whoſe. ; average | 
weight was about four ounces, and equidiſtant; | 
the parings of about fourteen potatoes in nine di- 


October, was from the ten whole ones twenty nine 
pounds four ounces; from the nine diviſions | 
parings twenty-nine pounds twelve ounces. From | 
among theſe latter (a caſe of ſome admiration to 
me) there roſe the largeſt bulbs ; two- from-theſe 
pal ings weighing thirty-one ounces: the two lait 
from the whole ſets, twenty-five ounces: it ] 
be requiſite to remark, that the parings were ſum 
larger roots than the whole ſets. Theſe, from being 
pared thick, might have their grofs weight d- | 
miniſhed about one fourth, the other three fourtls | 


uſeleſs i intimation to obſerve, that ſuch parings, 1 
_ 
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— agR: for the uſual ſeed, 
will prove an effactual ſubſtitute far the “ue 
potatog, and the farinacious ſubſtance of this moſt 
edible | root may be applied to all its culinary, 
nen ng aft % qiilfig or e 0} 


n Io Keel Murr 11 WS» 5 
I 1 3 this river-weed: a ks 
laſt ſeaſon, over a. piece of land ſown with turnips, 
which appear wick a ſuperiority to others bordering 
upon them. A Another tract of land ſpread ſolely. 
with this compoſt was ſown with turnep-rooted 
cabbage, in the manner began. (L preſume) and 
ſucceſsfully purſued by Sir Thomas Beevor, as 
publiſhed in your third volume; theſe are in a 
proſperous ſtate, and furpaſſing in ſize ſome I had 
on better land the preceding year, which were well 
manured, but not with 3 river * 
nb ae $9 | 
In fine, upon the review nf the paſt and preſent: 5 
Aug appearance of every grain and foddering 
„that it Kath unfailingly. and effectually ſup. 
ported, I cannot help being decided in my opinion, 
—— 
Ipringy, or liable to inundation, it may be more 
lucceſsfully applied than the very common d 
9 repeated manure aer peer hang oro: 
d in their ann were 51 try ore 
7: Yd torn to, adiovrt ti, ; 45 LED 
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The vaſt quantities of rank' wesde and pin 
which abound on the banks of che numerous river | 
and ſtreams of this country, ſeaſonably cut and 
fermented and incorporated with other artis 
for manure, according to the judgment nen 
venience of the 3 might prove of no ſmal 
oer eg t TUHH. wat's 4 

am, Gentlemen, yours, c. 0 
, Fg e FL ene 
Now. 26, 1788, 8 : "ory 
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\ Gunrurnas, A 
| Ae twelve 1 a field of dm 
land came into my poſſeſſion the height of 
it had been left uncultivated for a curſe of em 
on account of its unproductive quality. The aſpel 
being open to the ſouth, and its ſoit'a deep fand, 
except its ſummit, which was: gravel: I * 
ſure embraced the opportunity of plariting it and 
had in view different ſpecies of — 


t 1 J 


wie om ech about mee yehts dae 1 
«hich had in general exceeded in lengreh of bole; 


for their age, any ofthe native trees of Britain chat 


[ had! known raiſdcł from | ſeed. fi '-Irherefore 8 


miſed myſelf, in thib Heated aſpect, an advantage 
approuching to thut of clieir proper climate. At 
the ſame time I' planted pines or fits of different 
diſtinctions, and: of every ſpecies of © foreſt trecs 
frequent in our woods; and in which were included 
he three poplarty ene e of 


our country. d 20T'”. 512414 3115 1. oth 


ng a1 pd | 2:3 11 * 95 uon t foie 
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Te pines werd ken died, Ur on the ſum- 
nit unleſs'] here Etcepe' the latch, which, if it 


lived, poorly thtove the Americans lived without 


increaſe, periſhing im the winter' as low in their 


branches as their unvigorbus ſummer ſhoots ex- 


tended, The bitch and the ſycamore ſucceeded _ 
moderately on this ſandy lope, but no other 
worthy. of notice, ſave” the white poplar and the 


aſp, ( populus aha & tremula) the former ſucceeded 
vith a ſingle exception beyond any inſtance of its 


growth I ever ſaw. A rooted cutting tranſplanted 
here about five feet high, is now in height neat 
or full thirty feet, is in girt eighteen inches fiva 


| feet from the ground and thitteen' ſtet up its 
trunk; J believe there ate branelich nine ſect m 
_— Yet this progreſs makes but a part of the | 

e 8 3 20 obvious 
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obyioua value of this tre; from. ius ots extepdi 
in every direction through the porous ſoil 
trets are annually riſing, v hoſc yearly, Met 


quently more than equal to che ſtature oſ the Paten t Ic 
wee when firſt planted, and the tuo guet, of f 
offspring which-azoſe about, ſix ve Will ***” 
from thirteen to fourteen feet-hlght +4:tongtun WY dle. 
that I ama able to number the progeny of cia ſing © gales 
tree, a little copſe having ſprung in an N | 4, 

_ thirty-five, fect diameter: many of the young h | . 
are tranſplanted elſewhere. The pom ine 
which I have introduced with this, has the ſame? Im 
facility of throwing out its aeg. ſhoots, harter YN ©. 
growth is not equally yigorous wich The u n © 
is their wood in a ſtate of maturity held. hed * 
e In fine, the motive td this wan _. 
io carry an information. of che enperie need uf for 
that may reſult from planting ſuitably lofty groin q 
of ſuch ſoil and expoſure; whereby it may be con bs 
pelled by the adaptation of à few propet tutto 0 
become an ornamental and beneficial: wood, aft " 
few years growth; yet while their growth may {| | 
perſede the neceſſity of planting. other trees; thei | : 
cloſe and broad foliage, by excluding the ſun, 5m WW 
pares the ſhaded ground for the reception of oa 5 
trees, that would otherwiſe have periſned benen Ka 


his, beams, 7] en in OY. n en , 


M 79.76 & Jbl. itt nie 2. 
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with ſucceſs many es plams, where a more 
905 failure of Face ſpecies was known before. 


Ican 1 quit i rhe Werler and uſeful progreſs 
of the Arbele, without mentioning its proſpective 

appearance when planted on a, lofty ſcite; the 
filyery nether ſurface of its leaves, lifted by the 
gales, exhibits a ſcenie e peculiar to itſelf, 


"fur ſcenery w was not my object, Loco Shit * 
the frequent intimate union betwixt uſe and beauty; 
| meant only to illuſtrate by facts, that ground Cir- 
cumſtanced as the aforementioned, may, by a judi- 
cious planting of theſe trees, be covered in a few 
years with a ſelf-propagating wood. A fall of the 
early matured timbers leaves room for the augmen- 
tation of their natural ſucceſſors, already- coming 
forward, while their roots are extending to ſupply 
the ſpaces of thoſe which are in ſucceſſion, to be 
taken away; ſo. that in point of profit allo, the 
object ally recominends itſelf... 


I had : an intention of 3 mak this. = 
means purſued for correcting and planting a ſoil 
and ſituation, in the greateſt extreme different 
from the foregoing, (boggy and moraſly ground) 
but having miſplaced ſome minutes reſpeQing it, 
"Fm to rake an early. oppotrinity of reco- 


vering 


—————— 
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vering them, and to tranſmit their buran * 


you, and am, with much regard, 1 45 
7 Your reſpeAtul f fend, | 
'' Norwich JOAN WAGSTAF | | 


Her. 5. 1788. 
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P. 8. 1 n your laſt obst f is given an 1. 
vitation to counties remote from your own to ſend © 
ſcions from known and valuable fruits within ther 

diſtricts; I therefore wiſh to inform you, that the 

| longeſt undecaying apple that I know of, wdl 
known here by the name of Beefin,* and which | 

_ anſwers every culinary purpoſe, is frequent in the * 
orchards of our farmers, and has ſometimes been 
planted in hedge-rows, where they retain their } 
priſtine quality. Indeed, the prejudice of the | 
country makes this apple to degenerate in any * 
other county; but as this prejudice has no knom 
ſupport, I wiſh it to be diſregarded, and the growth } 
of the tree extended. It may poſſibly degenerate } 
faſter than ſome others, by its proximity to other 
ſpecies of apples; but this poſſible inconvenience 
may be guarded againſt in the plantation. I ther- 
fore hold myſelf ready, at your time, if requeſted 
through your Secretary, to tranſmit gs of this | 


© Named, T have 10 den, from its weden cn 3 
co the fleſh of the beeve, - Aurich ö 
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CM, how 5 $1992 10d 20066 e 
AVING oſten been e wich aides 
L that a better rule might be obtained for the 
ſowing the various ſpecies of grain, than what 
could be regulated by the calendar, I at length de- 
termined to make minutes of my own periods of 
ſowing, as they were in coincidence with the bloſ- 
ſoming of well-known trees; or on tlie return of 

various birds of paſſage; together with either the 
earlieſt voice or ſong of either theſe,” or thoſe 
which are ſtationary to our climate; with other 
eaſily obſerved adjuncts, which might have a ten- 
dency to direct this material buſineſs in agriculture. 
Not confining myſelf to my own experiments, I 


made frequent remarks on divers of my neighbours, 


and endeavoured to aſcertain the fullneſs or thinneſs 
of their crops, as they might be at various times 
ſown, in correſpondence with the voice or ap- 
pearance of many of the well-known ſubjects of 
nature. Theſe remarks. have been continued thro' 
ſeveral Fran by which. I conceive I have often diſ- 

covered 5 
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covered when the ſowing was too un in in one year, | 
which in a ſubſequent one'might be too late, though 
on the return of the ſame days of the. month; yet 
from the latter circumſtance more crops 0 aj 
to be leflened by a protraction beyond the beneath 
recited periods, than ſowing with the earlieſt coin. 
cidence with them; to inſtance the preſent ap. 
pearance for the greateſt product of barley, is from 
the ſeed ſown on the earlieſt ſound of the \cackoy, | 
and while the buds of the blackthorn ere 4 
turgid, than what was delayed to the frequent ut 
of the former, and the expanſion of bloom in the | 
latter. „„ if) 555 ae A | 
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It is poſſible that the following hints may k 
ſome practical farmers to be directed by certin 
phœnomena of nature, that more generally occur | 
within their, obſervation, as it is well known that | 
there are local ſubjects in the vegetable an animi 
kingdoms, that are not diffuſed through the-nation; ; 
yet as thoſe I have governed my obſervations um 
are more general, I ſhall therefore ſubjoin thoſe 
whoſe appearance has been apparently moſt props 
tious, when adapted to the em of the n 
grain, an, and roots : Fog} e 


Peas as ſpring ichen As 1 as the lack ali 
to ſing, and partridges are paired. 
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Oats, When rooks. begin to build, nn 
bloſſoms (catkins) of the hazel EXP! 5 and; ſhed 


2 er | 
132 7 Ait 


1 _ 28 exrtiot bas of Ene 


od the white-ſwoln-buds of the bee 


3 5 mt” * | 


1 Eris 481 Arte! Uh 


ee * turnip-rooted 40 At. the ap- 


pearance of the hyacinth, —.— and _ _ - 
ring-dove. (wood-pigeon) begi | 


to co 
* 4 7 
4 * : * o 
17 1 # oe et. tories {1 Tr 


joe . When the wilding or crab apple is i in 


bloom; and perhaps the due eee 
PA is at 15 aphn * nene 51 10 4 111 H 


Buck or inde When ahe: kawebor 8: biobm i 18 


going off with a purple hue, and Ke: young rooks 
are perceived out of their RAO” 3 


4 7 e 4 * L& - 


Turnipe. When the elder benen, uu che early 


2 N 5 


Ileus. At 1 wy of the ah leaf. or when 


the grey or Royſton crows return; but 'theſe being 
only local viſitants, moſt of the inhabitants in ſe- 
veral counties not being acquainted with them, 
their return is in correſpondence with the lateſt 


fall of the een ee nn of; 


the 


r — 


3 0 __ FP 
1 fr 
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1 think I am not deceived in my obſerwün 


that wheat thus timed is hot winter proud, and is | I 
leaſt hurt by its poſſible ſeverity, tillering more dic 
| freely in the early woe my 0 os = chat 
coming more PR. i 002 20%) ere 
n an bin Hb) #5111514 10 rhe <4 not. 
This theory of fowing has Peet oo © cin 
if T remember right recommended by two diſin. WA min 
guiſhed/naturaliſts, viz. Doctor Stillingfleet, in his in 
Calendar of Flora, and Doctor Goldſmirh, in hs WW ind 
Hiſtory of Animated Nature; nor was it"unthought ces 
of in earlier periods of Engliſh huſbandry: I have wie 
heard a provincial adage: from the mouth of * 
antient farmer, viz. 45} SIGH] « HW No 5; | 
6 When the W 0 is white as a ſheet, 5 ; 
is time to ſow your barley, dry or weet.“ (wet.) | 
Indeed the principle, I conceive, is ſelf-eviden, WW w. 
« K the ſtork knows his time, and the ſwallow hi but 
ſeaſon of coming ;” and as it is a fact that the birds | vat 
of paſſage are not always periodical to a day, 104 | mo 


week, perhaps to a month; it will almoſt be ne- 
| ceſſarily educed, that their ſubſiſtence is not pre- | 
pared, that nature hath not undergone a change | 
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proper for their return, and in. courſe 1 


ready for a production that their appearance might 
denote the Peron, Fore. 9 0 5 


I am not inſenſiple that un a e to chis in 
dicative ſowing may ariſe, from the bſervatk | 


evinces ſhe can rear. no certain ſtandard to deter- 
| mine the proceſs. of art. There is ſome weight — 
in the objection; but as the caſual poverty of an 

| induſtrious cxconomiſt ſubverts not the general ſue- 

| ceſs of cxconomy, and as there is ſcarcely-a-general 
rule without e eee the are is en „„ 
veakened. een Sofas SL 
Tam," wich get end ccc. „%%‚ͤ at 

2 85 en ES : | 
Norwich, Sept. 95 1785. . 


that the embloſſomed tree is often. blaſted, and rh 
e cxpectation of fruit defeated; that nature her cl, 
9 4 not being uniform in her Ppron iſe of ple aty, it 
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tr It is with five difidence that \ we can | allow Mr. 
Wagftaffe's opinions to appear in this queſtionable ſhape; 
| but ſince he delivers them as the reſult of continued obſer- 255 
| ration, we are willing to give him credit for cute in lis me- 1 
morandums.— And the ſubject ĩs worthy the auen 
at nk, of the praQical n 
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| ſuperior uſe, a ſtrain of wheat has been procured, 


* 


* 1 
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wk has been an eſtabliſhed! — 

farmers, that ſmutty wheat, or that in Wich 
the black or ſmutty balls are frequent, if ſown; will | 
aſſuredly be productive of à foul crop. And it | 
queſtionable with many, if any cleanſitig with © 
water, or ſteep in any lixivium, will -thotokighh 2 
purge its foul quality, fo that no mmm 
nnn erer pe (11008810 25 7 


196 ns W's {4 . | 


I e beg leave to recite an 5 


1 which hath had a notable effe& in obviatitg, 
far as it has been carried, the ſettled prepoſſeſſion 


againſt ſowing any wheat apparently cleanſed of | 
this contaminated quality. And what I hold of a | 


(by what operation of nature I do not profeſs to 


have diſcovered) which hath obtained the tepuu- 


tion of one of the beſt varieties known. in d- 
a CT 


a 6 ve 87s 0 
„„ 1 L436. 0+ 
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A neighbour of mine at Babuinits a peut 


and farmer, walked into a ſmall piece of 


wheat | 
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heat „Ach 1 hal Wen withblaaded bon anion ; 
trains of wheat, and in his walk he gathered ſome 
ars of ſmutty corn; in the examination of which 

e detected in four: of them eight or nine ſbund 
iss; which grains he reſerved, and at the com- 
1 ſeed time drenched with brine; which he 
dan prepared for: his ſeed, and planted them in 
is garden in the year 1783. Theſe grains pro- 
zuced many ears in 1784, which were generally 
loſer ſet, and more numerouſly; productive of 
rain than the frequent ſtrains of wheat. He ſe- 
ected the cloſer. ſet wheat, and dibbled in their 
hich was about a quarter of a peck. In 1785 
hoſe dibbled in the ſame manner, that ſenſon, pro— 
duced in the following autumn about half a buſheh, 
hich, produced by the ſame. mode about nine 
buſhels in 1787, which he principally retained, and 
had dibbled on ſeveral acres; the general produoe 
of which, where he preſerved his wheat unblended, 
was uniformly of the quality of the reſerved ori- 


1 ginal ears of 1784. In 1788 he diſtributed for 


ſeed (above his own reſerve) to his relations and 
friends, J had four buſhels of this unmixed qua- 
lity, which preſerved its ſpecific appearance, and 
atracted the notice of many farmers, one of whom 


has ſolicited 1d a tom n me — | 


, 4 


Cm] 


buſhels; and ſeveral buſhels beſide are in rail pen 
deen 16 x pant. e pre} 
| W rept 
Abend it Ae an be N and 
would be explicit; and as a reference to v. mei 
been experienced, ſpeaks more ſtrong than p 
deſcription, you will excuſe a poſſible redundu Wi foit 
yet I may add, that this peculiarly-acquired-yhat rt 
continues perfect in its quality, and largely pw. 7 
dbRive of quantity. In the laſt inſtance noni 1 
its ſeveral promoters, but are ready and have H 05 


clared, that their caſt has been from four to cight 
buſhels per acre more than their ordinary product 
on land equally tempered, and under a ſimilar nul 


of propagation. I cannot yet ſpeak to my oni i- 1 
ſolute produce, as nearly half remains unthueſbo Wn 
but I believe it will be more than in proporio u 7/4 
the largeſt quantity mentioned by my neigibam Wl 1 
to have grown on the land before. | I may fia 8 
add, from different repreſentations I have received, b 
that it is perfectly devoid, through the ſeyeral:triab | 
it has undergone, of the polluted ſtrain from whid 5 


it originated. I repeatedly. walked down the ſu- 
rows where mine grew, without detecting any #? 
| proagh. to ſmut ; nor has any dio of 0 


* Its uſe I conceive i is extending; at "this time, the aig os 
county (P. French, eſq.) is ſetting about bve acre of th ti 
a parochial diſtrict of this > ; | , 

as benen 


—— 5 Stark 
repeat, and, conclude, that ayariety 48:profitable;; 
and a ſtrain ag puxe, bas ariſen; from chis experi; | 

ment as could; have reſulted from a morn glabpmte 
proceſs; ang, with; a certainty tha it hasjhitherto,, 
2 rhe land on whic ran een redet 280 
Fer grün £ Arg. 301k 26A 15307 105 To 
= O07 5 Ti f- # Wh 190 felpedt friend, 997 
Mrich ©! his = JOHN wasn 
| O. 2x;;7789!. 363 10A Miu 3% * TE af 16} 
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1 482i, of Plantitig h or! Hin , 
| "Hugs, Lait 17 a0 ae 31 l 
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ns Yor fe gre £4 2 725 om to z1mslquills 
e in Hietter esc 3 
is bauory 203 no vetrovhotf brat d ge 
15 8 N 13 tir R tig 1051 fle 15 Hk 
Nac in Warwidk. . 
ſhire, who lives under Edgebilh I Was greatly: 
ſurprize to ſee ſame parts of the declivity covered 
vith fine regular plantations. ef Aſh, whilſt He. 
remander was;cither erent eee 


TRY, ruſhes, 


b 


| nk; or drenched with fagraredh W hterö 0 
; eliuity T Bund chat "tle. wnprovelnent® had bee 

beg by my friend's father Abdut twerty vr 
befort and has fm time to time deen tity | 
| boch b father an ef: Eat t 
of HGH Acts, WRETY cut at Putreychns 1 | 
was Joh tog me bogigy*part? befbre'thi dale | 
of cultivatiqn, Mag Not. worth, 21 farthing. Fm 
3 ſtocks or ſtump when cut, a larger crop a- 
crile&!the next föurttdn) years, and ſo on pιhů,j 
| for more than à century. After each cui 


15 | proper to cover, or "rather to earth up, the old ſtocks | 


of the beds into the ditches. The uſual price of 
planting and fencing, with quickſets is not more 


44 : 


_ than 8 or 2 — zere. 3 was: s thu | 


bottom of the ground i in 
aſh-plants of three 92 wy Yet ing by 955 Kea 75 | 
roots fo cut as not.to-exceed.eight,or nine inches in 
length, were laid horizontally on the ground at the 
diſtance of three feet and a half, the top pit of 
eadh plant projetitig? about” half at iich 
che line: chen the labourer; beginting at. che lol 
chd'of the plantatibni chat tlie wWuten may d 
off as he goes on, and ſtanding with® His Back 
7 3 with"his/\fpade" e eee ee 
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line on his riglit to the diſtance of e 
inches; on his leſt to the depth of twelve or ſour- 
teen inches, or What he may think ſufficient to 
carry off the water, and effectually to cover the 
roots' of the plants: he then removes the line in a 
direction three feet and a half from its 


former place, lays the plants in the ſame order as 


beſore, and digs out the remaining twenty- one 
inches to the ſame depth as before, and throws it 
on the left-hand bed :; thus a ditch of. three feet 
and a half wide is effected: and as each plant is 
three feet and a half aſunder in tlie beds, and rhe 
ditch is of the ſame width, each plant has a ſpace 
exactly three feet and a half ſquare to extend itſelf 
in. Then the line is again removed three feet and 
a hilf further to the leſt when the ſame proceſs 
again takes plaue 5 Dwever:ſhould be taken! 
that the plants ſtould never be laid immediately 
oppoſite to each other, but og en the open- 
anne ys, chu, e 1 . 


if Neo 1 z 4b litt 


FR this mode %, eee not „ 


effectually drained, but the plants have alſo a double 


portion of vegetable earth, and are thereby enabled 
to force their horizontal roots rapidly through the 
bed. Inexperience may perhaps object, that the 
plants being laid horizontally will not make per- 
ae ſhoots, Le gives them a perpen- 
\T = dicular | 


L 
dicular direftion, lay your plants in what: manze 


you pleaſe. After planting, no further attention 1 
required, but to cut off any crooked. or ſtraggling | 


ſhoots, and to hoe the plants for the firſt, four -yeany | 
— the fences alſo muſt be well ſecured, / Timber. = 
trees may be planted to advantage in the middle of 4: 
the beds, in ſquares. of fifty-or ſixty feet, and 900 
oak, may probably arrive at maturity a the tine Wl +. 
the ſtocks begin to fail. 272 296 po 
The method of midag det bee 5 
part of the kingdom. is a very improved one: vbich I vin 
is to mark out the ground intended ſor the fenc, * 500 
with a line, on which lay your quickſet planti s wi 
in the ſame manner as the aſh, at the diſtance i Wy p 
eight inches from each other; then cut a turf cla half 
by the edge of the line eight inches thick, lajit gain 
when inverted upon the plants, and ſo on till the he; 
| whole diſtance is compleated: then lay another | Re 
row of plants at the ſame diſtance,,on tis muff, Jt 
one in the opening of that below, which cove! WW :tter 
with another turf dug on the. outſide of the oi, WM mot, 
raking care that they are both laid on an indie knoy 


plane from the: ditch, hich muſt nom be male 
by throwing up the earth dug under the turſ u 

the depth of eighteen inches, to form the bank | 
and afford nouriſhment for the roots of the plants. | 
The hedge muſt then be fenced with hurdles - 
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poſts and * otherwiſe the cattle will rink deſtroy 

it, In four'or five years the hedge will be out 

of danger, if in the mean time it has been well 
weeded at leaſt twice a year. The quickſets ſhould - 
not be tranſplanted into the hedges till they are 

mee or four years old, or about the ſize of a large 
zooſe-quill, and have been regularly cut down o 
the ground every year fince they firſt made their 
appearance in the nurſery ;—this proceſs will-in- 
creaſe their ſhoots more than double. Any of the 
large roots, which are cut off on tranſplanting, 
will form new plants if immediately put into the 
ground about three inches diſtant in the rows, and 
ten or twelve between the rows, to enable the hoe 
to paſs between them the tops ſhould be about 
half an inch above ground. Thus two years are 
gained in raiſing new en initrd of eee 
ane * ſeed.” bod rolls! 
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Should theſe 3 bs died 4 why che! 
attention of the Society, and calculated to pro- 
mote the object of it, the diſſemination of uſeful: 
knowledge, they are much at their ſervice, from 
Sir, your very faithful friend, N 
And obedient humble ſervant, 

{err boli W. B. B. 
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02 ther Advantage of Hoein riß 


; 7 [By Mr. Hazard, in a letter to the pk 


HE Bath ing: beten alien 8 


on perſons who raiſe the heavieſt and cleami 
crops of turnips, that have been twice. or m 
times hoed. Might it not be right to extend theſe | 
premiums to every ſpecies of corn and pulſe, u | 


none can doubt but thoſe would receive equal be. 
_ nefit from the uſe of the hoe? The farmer who 
may be tempted to introduce the hand or horſe-he 
through every part of his arable land, would find 


very little occaſion to make uſe of manure; and | 
might totally extinguiſh both winter and ſummer 


fallows. If he doubt the truth of this affertion, 


let him try the hoe upon one half, or a leſs pam | 
his ploughed land, without any manure, for ue 


ſucceſſive years, and cultivate the other part of hi 


farm agreeably to his uſual mode, for the fame 
term of years, and I pledge myſelf; that double 


the crop will be obtained from. the, land heren 


the hoe has been effectually uſed, to that which 


can poſſibly be raiſed upon any lands that are WW 


nured and fallowed, or cultivated in the ole * 
* 


common way. 
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de following account, it is preſu 
hurt gentlemen and unprejudiced farmer 
the Aae n 58 t leb eiliiboms) 
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ypwards « of twelve years as follows, and bad ee 
year uncommonly large crops. The firſt year.peale 


were ſown. in grills, two feet ſix inches apart, hich 
were twice hand-hoed,, and aſterwards caxthed. 
They were gathered green, and ſent to market, and 
the ſtraw or haulm was cut and uſed as fodder for 
horſes. The whole crop was cleared by the 15th 
of July. The ground was immediately ploughed 
and ſowed with turnips broad -caſt, which at the 


proper ſeaſon were twice hoed, and were ſold for 


gl. per acre to a cou-keeper, who cleared them 
from the land the beginning of February in che 
ſecond year. Another ploughing then toak place, 


and after the earth was well pulverized it was ſown 
with ſpring wheat, broad-caſt, which was never 
hoed, or weeded; nor did it require it. When this 
crop vas cleared in the autumn of the ſecond year, 
the ground was ploughed without delay, and 


ſpinage was ſown in four feet drills; this ſtood the 


inter; and midway, between theſe drills garden 
beans were planted the following January, or the 


third year; both craps were hoed. The ſpinage 


n ſent to dane, and ban given * 
and 
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and was cleared by the middle of May. vad 


ground then received another hoeing, and on the - 
ſame drills where the ſpinage grew, cabbages (chat 


had been previouſly raiſed in a ſeed plot) were 
planted, 


milking” cows about the month of February; not 
was it thought right to ſuffer any crops to be ſl 
off this land, fearing the beaſts might injure" 
with their feet; and that the water might ſtand it 
the holes their hoofs had made; none but che 
lighteſt "ſoils ſhould be trod with cattle. The 


a ploughing commenced for the fourth year imme- | 
diately after the cabbages were removed; and alter 
the ground was well pulveriſed, peaſe were ſohn in 


drills three feet aſunder; theſe were gathered und 
ſent to market in the pod, and after the haulm'wa 
removed, coleworts (Which had previouſly ber 
miſed in a ſeed plot) were planted, about twelve 


inches diſtant from each other; theſe were a' good 
crop: and were ſold to the cow-keepers, © Thus 
were eight profitable erops obtained in four years | 


more than twice ſufficient to fe for ehe * 2 th 
3 on _ the N e 
„Deng 128% 30 

wm was an dae to the crops ph 

mie 2 the ſame land the eight ſucceeding 

year, 


The beans ſtood for ſeed, and were fold 
for 88. per buſhel to a London ſeedſman- "Tit } 
| cabbages were carried from the land, and git 
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ears, and knew them to excel all in that neigh- 


urhood. The mode of cultivation was nearly 


ſame, except that barley: was ſown one fourth 
ear, inſtead of the ſpring wheat; oats were ſown 
nce in like manner; and potatoes were once 
lanted between the drills of ſeed beans, and the 
being was always attended to and well performed, 
xcept when the land was ſown with corn. The 
oil was a light loamy clay of a duſky. hue, under 
yhich was gravel, at the depth of about thirteen 
inches. The real value of the land was not more 
han 208. per acre; it has been lately laid down . 
with graſs, and is come to a good ſward, without 
having any manure laid upon it for more than ſix- 
teen years, twelve — which it was cultivate as 
beſo related, | 775 5 5 of} 
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Pee hep upon a large ſcale and on different ſoils.” 


lente aden 8 won obedient ſervant, . 
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cut once in a fortnight, and ſometimes oftene, 
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An via: "ey the Guin: ang Scotel 
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k an ee be 


Sis, lier 10 
„ Guinen and Seh un ee 


2 1 the Weſt-Indies, and of which you gein 72 
an account, are of ſuch great utility, chat the M n 
ſervation of the ſock there” eee 10 f 
en . : : FTE 14K) Nuten Wars ani gen 
The Guinea gu appears bebe of aui I 
any ſituation, in reſpect to climate and foil, ad * 

ean hear the aol dey 9 OO it, 
| W An ee 1416 "THOU: 011 J go 


In wet weather it grows ſo faſt, has! it mj k 


when the land which yields it is new or fertile | 
dry, it is a long time before it withers, and, whet att 
reduced thereby to ſuch a ſtate as to ſeem ua e . 
deſtroyed, will revive with a flight ſhower n hs 
very few hours ; and. When rain falls, though nb; ge 
Tparing a _— as to be of li ttle or no ſerice b ar 


common 


IA 


* 


common paſtures, it will occaſion this to vegetate, 
and to be fit for uſe in a few weeks; nay, in ſome 
ſituations, not too much expoſed to the heat of 
the ſun, it is known to flouriſh, and derive ample 
ſupport, from occaſional dews only, It has, fur- . 
ther, ſo peculiar a quality of ſtocking, that, with 
very little care in its infancy, it will oyercome all 
other graſs and weeds; and in ground full « of ſtones 
and rocks, though planted at very great diſtances, 
at random, as the appearance of ſoil admits, will 
ſpread itſelf about them, in a few months, and at 
laſt cover them entirely. This graſs, when ready 
to ſeed, is from fix to eight feet high; but it js 
rei fed upon, or She when, only three ce or four. 
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It agrees with all "kinds of Rock ; * borka: 
mules, and cattle, when turned out to feed upon 
it, will fatten ſo faſt, that the two former will be in 
good condition in a couple of months, or leſs; and 
| the latter will become fit for the butcher, in the 
courſe of three months. 


The 8 of this + an is very ins and 
attended but with little care, expence, or trouble. 
It is not immediately produced from the ſeed, but 
is previouſly planted. . The land intended. for it is 
generally made perfectly bare by hoeing, and holes 
are then dug thereon, from three to five feet diſ- 

| tance, 


, 


E m J. 


tance, varying in this reſped accordhög to the 
quality of che ſoil; that is, if it be rich, the ha! 
are to be made at a greater, and if poor, it a kh 
diftance.” "Theſe holes ſhould' be large, and dery 
enough to admit, and bury a good depth, af 
| roots 'of the graſs. The roots to be Flante a 
dug up from a neighbouring field, or nurſery; ul 
the graſs ariſing from them being topped, ui 
three or four inches, they are put into each hole, 4 
well covered with earth, prefled down by the foot 
Care is taken to keep the plants free from wee | 
by repeated hoeings. The months moſt approvel | 
of for planting, are April arid May, as' the gf 
will then ſeed in September and October, at which | 
periods it is found to ſeed by far the moſt abun- 
dantly, - It is neceſſary to be careful that the | 
ground is quite clean when the ſeed is ready to. 
drop; and if the ſpaces between the roots ar the 
ſtirred up * with the "00; it "Ow 15 found org 
eneficial. an en 


; 4.4 4 A T 
14 1 1 N 


When the el is all fallen, ſtock are turned in 
to tread it 'into the ground, and feed upon the 
graſs. In very rich and new land, the graſs at firt 
will grow ſo rank as to produce very thick ſtalks, 
which, by running up the noſes of the ſtock, 

will prevent them from eating it ſo cloſe as they 


4*in#; 


otherwiſe would. When, however, it is eaten | 
- HIT near 


5 


Ls 


in the roots which were A are dug un with 
| «hor. burnt, off, The graſs, after this, if 
le; rains attend, will STO from the ſeed, 
0 by covering the round, in the month of May 
blowing, will, be perfectly, Stabliſhed. for ſeveral. 
years, according 10 the, guality, of che land, ſo.as, 
he cut for uſe, or become a paſture, noqu bava 
10 ig 016119564 {> 35»;{4 MW: 1818 off Stn 10 

Whenever, the graſs grows thin. holes, may he, 
opened, in ſuch places as may occaſionally. appear. 
0, and roots again ꝑlanted to. ſupply itz and, 


labour of bring at anne time c lanted 
fog ons A 0 FEE) hut, 2 (191 10119 
The blades of this graſs, when, flquriſhipg, apt 
pear not unlike thoſe of wheat, only rather broader; 
and longer; and the. ſtalks, during the firlk,growthz 
are alſo much like thoſe, of „it, bur they get weaker; 


ill a laſt i nme fine, rich, and entire ſuath. 


609) afl: n, novrg. coach. a0 bag: gi 


the one: generally approved of, but Guinea graſs. 
may alſo be brought to perfection by other means. 
The ſtalks being buried a few, inches deep; each 


or 


or * ground as poſſible, the. remaining grafi, 


8 


by this attention beſtowed upon it, a field will | 


and leſs, the oftener the graſs is fed upon or cut, 


Tho 3 of cultivation already mentioned is, - - + 


Jin thereof, will take root, and grow nme - 


1 


or it may e/prbduced ditec!y fem owing the} 
groutid being previouſly prepared fo guy! 
purpoſe.” This Taft mode is hot preferted q | 
cont — ſeed lying many months in the ü 
before it makes its appearance. Some pit h 
not ſtock up che rovts' which are planted, a bebt 
related, When the grafs has ſetded; and Efbe. 
pend upon whit they afford, by'contitivilly feeding 
upon, or cutting the graſs when at a certain height, } 
without ever allowing ir to feed; But, it cet. 
riſon with' the firſt, all theſe” motles ket | 
n are to be eſtoemed u inf&ior; 420M, Mb 1 
Mie, Heilt f 0671; od g al 
The Stotth ROS is chiefly produced it, | 
marſh) s, that have à running eam :wre 
through them, and can be eaſily overflowed when 1 
dry weather would affect it. It is generally cu 
for uſe; and given to knie ſtock; and in good fe: | 
ſons, chat is, if light ſhowers' now and che , 
wr aht of of cutting o oder a Weak of alten ne | 
1112116 501 405 A 
be lies er this gan are longer; broad, 
thicker, and of a darker green than the Gun 
graſs ; and the ſtalks much larger, and more juicy 
and pithy. It is an excellent ſood for bons 
moles, and cattle but is not made uſs 0 | 
perhaps, is not ſo well calculated for ſheep, or b 
fatten cattle, as the Cuines graſs, e TT 


b 1 
pa ſtables nes 


44 
ſp a towns ; at 
in 11 261 1 ITY 2 * 28 
ard ker for it 2 
951gbrauds - 


This graſs i is alſo cultivated by being planted, 
hich is thus accomplithed : The land is freed 
rom all weeds, ſedges, and rubbiſh, by their being 
lean hoed, and burnt off, and requires to be laid 
hut ſo as to adnũt of being averflow&d;"and alſo 
o be ſo well drained that no water can lod 
zonats; and deftroy che graſs. Te 9940 0 be 
planted is cut into junks, every joint thereof, 
(hich, is frompyfive to ten inches long, being a jun. 
plant, - A ſingle ones uc in the beak N 
the Joint dayoward ls, and: ing this m 1770 1 
are diſtributed, at random, { ſo. a5 to- be about fix 
Wor eight inches apart. In a few hours theſe 5 
joints begin to ſhoot, ang take root; and in the 
courſe of thres weeks, or ja month, the graſs, will | 
grow ſufficiently high to be cut, which is when i it | 
is about fix feet. As the graſs grows, weeds and 
al extra- productions are freed from it by being g 
pulled up, as they appear, and put into heaps tobe 
dried and burnt off. Care is taken when it is cut, 
allo w weed ar the fanie times with which ma- 
— and an — that the drains be 
kept 


ay, : 


— — 
— „* — 
——ꝗqꝗÄ— — ˙ 
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kept open, chat it may be overflowed hg 
weather hurts it, and Supplied in all Hrn 
they appear thin, by flicking junks in, as bekp 
— — 
the gra y s it in a. 
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80 you ſome ſmall Experiments ade ou 
crop of 1787). The produce of part of it being 
late in the ſeaſon before it" was "Uirettied, It Your 
in the) year before I received the account 'of . 
ie 79 251108 ile 
Tam forry to obſerve ah error in the pub 
of the laſt e 1 ſent 10 the Sag. a 


1 . 1 140 771510 f 
5 


cro 1 786. 
2 7 5 „ e OT 


Page 262, line "Ys 2G; « With parttonsof ns | 
n 6600 intervals ale 2 four inches.” , 4 6 
I cannot r imagine Now: L cod become 
ſuch a blunder in the cox. 1 


ridges been of equal beeadeh;: the intern ae 
haye been nearly four feet eight inches. But as 
the blunder is ſo plain, every one mut ee it 
to be ſo. I am, „ e a r 
Your in neſt pr e 5 


neun. 17 . Sanuk oh ni 890 


® ty 


Ne falling Eeperinents were vs in 0 


.* acre, ſtatute 118 was s drilled with white | 
wheat, after the plough, ſowing by. hand the firſt | 
| furrow, and another plough following and covering 
the ſeed; and the ſeedſman ſowed the third furrow 
as the firſt, ſo that the rows were at 18 inches. 
This field was drilled beans the © former <rop, * 
ar in the * . 5 


The wheat was. drill * one 8 4 
upon this was ſown 1, buſhel and 4-5ths of a gallon. 
The PW was 27 buſhels' nnd 3 1 | 


The ears upon four yards w were counted. One 
fard produced 82 ears, one 87, one 98, and one 88. 
The average is 88 cars per yard. | 


Vor. V. . 4 3 5 3 5 


Fw © 
A ahnieniiegs were wen next 
it braadeagh with the fame wheat. 500 200 


r. 
a een 31 Den u 

. tha Of PTB; ant 
nn of one acre was drilled yith 
red wheat, in the ſame manner after the plough, 


B. P. 
The ſeed von upon it was 1 + per acre, 


The . was wy o ditto 


Shoes ac on to it were - foun broadclt wh 
the £ wheat, 3 91 11 | 
2ͤ yi ano BG 19216 38004 

The oed Gown was © 2 2 of paar 


| Th pore mas — of Y 0: 7 Ie 


* . ſ ; 


Ricarirularios. 


| White Wheat drilled. a, 

SF. 0. e B. P. C. 

Produce 27 3 © 30 2.0 
Del feed | 1 0 of Dole fed I 3 & 5 Bl 


— 11111 * 


2 2 &.. 1-444} 
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mm. 
Broadcaſt | a 27 I JJ 


— | 4 ; l 
: ES i} Broadclt krete, - dere 


” * 


th 
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5 1 In 1 
Theſe crops were —— buneen ths 
rows wick plougl6- S L- ne 2681 


ill . % Hüten AIT. «2013431617 211 kli 


« Rel Wheat hi ei ditt, al Broaden: 


25 el Perf | |= {9926 32 de of 


Profiuce | \- 27:,.0 * 3 
rr 197 WSUS, | D 
„act OL £C18M ec. yr 1 CY 4 1 * 
— . — 
He) 4: 0/4; than At gn 
0 * Porno cvs Head ST 
N. p 
OMPARISO | DHguolq © 118412803 
Drilled - 2 0 „ 06.9 ＋ 5 
Wu "all - I afte one. 
0] „2 14 13 ; wi WY 8%, 55 at: 


ers el Dnlel are. 30 


* 


n E o HEE abart 8 lit ar nn 


i, next field to this 9 by a 


hedge, and of equal quality. It: was in wheat 


drilled, and planted the laſt year. As the former 


ridges of the drilled were of -unequal breadth, and 
that on which the tranſplanted grew was very hard, 
it was all exoſs-ploughed, barrowed;-and- ridged © 


anew, The half acre for horſe-hocing was ridged 


into _ _— four feet _ 2 and e 


the — dembifts.-2 5218 be 
oth Yor Or nick 0179 18 ow? Inn 90 
The * half acre was made in ** twel v 
feet broad, which made each the fixteenth of an 
ke. * this half acre was drilled (the 28th 
WA * of 
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of Oftobet) to Lee hulf of red: har, 

it was five times horſe-hoed, and twice hund how 

in the partitions. The produce was ten buſhel | 

and two pecks, which is at the rate of twenty-one / 

buſhels per acre. From which deduct the ſeed,” 

2 pecks. I gallon, there will remain 20 buſhel, | 

- H_ on I gallon, which is 16 7s after one. 
Tec 

"The half acre horſe-hoed was. hoed with a Ru. 
therham 3 eee 


4 YC — e. 7 a Ft 15 AT. 


gr 5 the rows of thi were ſeveral empty 4. 
of above one Hot) ahd it was much hurt by ür 
birds, having a hedge on one fide, and a hedge at 
one end of the ridges.” And us the riger ner 


drilled where the furros were flaſtt year by this | 
there was only a. fingle row o endh fide of the 
field upon the half ridges. This iingle row pw. 
duced but few eary; as it was horſe-hoedionly/on | 
one ſide, and moſt of theſe ears were . 
ae i- 10 9126 Ur a ee 
o brig dan gie 229% 160k 0 bi , o 
The ears in na "pra" of four” double: o we 
counted at differehit places of the Held, two'at the 
top, and two at the lens of the field; in all | 
6ight ange ron. aer et Y e Ned ahh M1 1 
| E 2100 1269 eh fo Av aa 1 
* beunb 204 a att cif gon 


4 3 
© 2 8 4 


„ 01 4 15 1 Cars. 6 


430 
1 415 ro BY +148 3.5 119 0 
| 2 — 2 I 


2 85 Siri ad! 116 5 


| | * TY retten 
„ indie 8 
Theſe/ears were. Muck wax chan gh 0 cars, Ki 
Ro. the WOW diſtant Ik 5 A 3 
51188 75 10 1775 Rel 76% 


are at 18 inches, ——— acre is 
22 yards, this makes, 44 rows in breadth, which, 
excluſive of head, ridges, (ſuppoſe 6. me n the 

(yo) makes 9446. Y WI ds drilled, © IF 1149 


| In the drilled and horſe-hoed with 5 rows 

upon 4 feet 8 inch ridges. As there are fourteen 
in the breadth of an acre, or 28 rous, and 220 
jardg.in length of an gere. excluſive o of head ridges, 
of 6, yards for the two, making 168, there remain 
to be drilled 5992 yards; which are 3424 yards of 
rows leſs than the equally diſtant, or above one- 
third, or as 3 6-roths to 6 4:10ths. 


The equally diſtant oy produted L ON 5 
and 3 pecks. And the horſe-hoed l 20 


[ 4 1 
1 peck, and 1 gallen, which is 5 buſhe, 
peck; ah — leſs than the equal ditt & 
nearly one-fifth leſs: but the proportion of yirds | 
was one-third. © If the produce of the horſe-hoe 
had been the ſams as the <ually diſtant mus, in 
proportion to the meaſure, it ſhould have ben 
16 buſhels 1 peck; but as it produced 20 buſhel, 
1 peck, and ! gallon, this is 4 buſhels and 1 gall 
more than the ſame length of the equally dit 


rows, or one-fourth more, notwithſtanding the two | 
angle rows were alimoſt total deftroyed, 5 250 


„And the 25 bulhck 3 petks, tht eden us 
rows produced, at 60 pounds per buſhel, mull. 
plied by ounces and divided by the yards ef the 


rows, will be 2 ounces 7-toths per TR 


working 


Wi ftv i Huſs Lig 13 115 


Bp the Fat haart the qi that 
ducing 26"buſhels, 1 peck, and 1 gallon, will b 
3 — or 6 N 
| Gouble tow: O07 QUEER. on MX 
B colt 85 6 ears 0 ger + a, 1 is * ben 
there were more ears per y As the equilh 
diſtant rows produced N 25 ears Per yard, 1 | 
113 in the Tullian, the average ouncts of 10 
horle-hoed'is 3 Waben. e P 1 | 


I. 


But from the nuriber of ears eoutited prin phe, 
being 113, if we allow 40 grains per eur, ard 800 | 
per ounce, (allowing them ſmall) the yard of ſingle 
rows would produee 5 ounces: 6<roths, of a6 the 
rate of 35 buſhels * e ey the: 4 al 

equally good. e * SUFXS 7 


Nor. iſt, Tuo ridges, or nd of 90 ee 

planted with wheat from fred ſown in the garden 
the 15th of July ; each plant was at nine inches 
diſtance every way. The produce was 3 buſhels, | 
2 3 and 1 <=" which is at the rate of 


1 11 


1 44 "Os gag ge the” PET breadth, the 
16th of an acre, was. dibbled with wheat at 
nine inches diſtance every way, and the grains 
dropped by hand, in different quantities, from 
3 grains per hole to 15. The produce was 1 buſhel, 
| 2 pecks, and half a gallon, a at ae ed 
buſhels per acre. 


„ 4 2 


Nov. 3d, nm th 16thof an mo —_—_— 
by hand: the furrous were made by hand with an 
hoe, at 12 inches diſtance, and the ſted was covered 

with a rake. The ſeed foyn' was the fourth of a 
| peck, or half a gallon; and at the rate of 1 huſhel 
Per acre, The produce was 1 buſhel, 3 pecks, and 
at the rate of 28 buſhels per acre, or 28 aſter one. 
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March 12th, One ridge, the 16th of an ac 
as were tranſplanted on the other two ridges on the | 
Iſt of November, and alſo at nine inches diſtance 
every way. The produce was 1 buſhel, 2 pech 
or at the rate of 24 buſhels per acre. 1 lined 


All the others were reaped the' 8th and gth of 
September 1787; but thoſe tranſplanted on the 
12th of March were not fit to cut "WONG the N 


Oftobe ne Ce 
T. 2 
| 7 4 N 4 5 
; * £3 


All theſe were fequnty by hand-hod and cr 
in the rows, | : a og 
* Produce. Pan , _ 
Two ridges, tthof an acre tranſplanted] 183 10 
Nov. 1ſt, ————ñ— —— 

One ditto, dibbled with grain Nov. 2d, 1 2 7 {ar . | 
One ditto, drilled by hand (ſeed } gallon) 1 3.0  1-16th| 2 
Cn, eo March _ - 120 116th * 


Asskaler. 


Theſe anal experiments c—__ ht FRA 
more if they had been executed by thoſe accul- | 
tomed to that culture, and more accurately hoed; 
but as they were executed by common ploughmen, 
not accuſtomed to drilling, or accuracy in hoeing, 


(as was the caſe laſt year in forming the ridges, bf 


191 
making auen enen wenty· one) it cannot 
be expected to be well executed · But theſe expe- 
ments, done by thoſe men, ſhew the ſyſtem in a 
fairer view, and prove what may be done by any 
farmer to more advantage, by his attendis lhe 2 


4 
4 


I have made experiments of drilling fer a great 
many years, and have never found any difficulty in 
getting it executed with tolerable accuracy by com- 
mon ploughmen, either in marking out the ridges- 
at firſt ſtraight, and of the ee n or 
in a or e eee, F 
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On the ae and Management gp Flax, J 
addreſſed to Sir fobn Miller, Bart. a Vice- 
Prefident of this Society. | | 


[By | Joun Gray, Eſq. * 


Dear Sin, 


'FS incloſed-i is the paper 21 mentionaly to ,you 
laſt year, and which, from my neglect, was 
afterwards omitted to be communicated to you. 


161 


The reflections cortrined in ir tic 
vera years ago, from obſerving, when 1 was uf 
en enen Lenny, 
years apo, aſked: ny aer te publiſh them hk 

Flora Londinenſis, article Flax; but as that elegar | 

and expenſive work is not in every. perſon's hand, 

1 laſt year got them inſerted in the "Genifleman; 

Magurine for June, and in ehe Public 'Aﬀvertiſy | 
in eonſequence of which, experiments were nul 
I.). Ireland, and in Scotland; with ſhc6eſs; werordiny | 
| to the reports. However, if the imptwvemnent pn. 
poſed be a really eſſential one, which a vitiety i 

experiments can alone ee, the reflections vil 

bear being decie | 

_ propoſe publiſhing dem Rn this year, and bat 

ſent you this copy to be communicated, if you think | 

Proper, 1 to the Bath A. eur Socieg. 


"1 have che honour to be, . 


EF I +a W @ * Ms 


Your moſt obedient and moſt humble fervant, 


7 Sir Fob wulle, Bart. N 
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5 bi, conjectured, and with a;great degree of | 
plauſibility, that flax might be inſtantaneouſly ' 


immerſing it in boiling, inſtead of cold water. So 
far as ſpeculation may be allowed, and an analogy 
with the effekis of cold and bojling water will hold 
good, there is every reaſon to think the experiment 
would be crowned with ſucceſs. On a ſtmäller 
ſcale we have the authority of a gentleman to aſſert, 
that the above mode has been practiſed with ſuc- 
bring ſome yarn to market, but had no flax pre- 


ſome time, when it ſo fully anſwered her expecta- 


don, that he was enabled to put the flax through 
| all its operations, and bring it to market next 44 
SS WOOL ee, eee A erte 150 
Y, b 14; 1.5 


© T have not erent cbr thi 
experiment in Scotland; but Sir John Sinclair, to 
whom I ſent a copy of my reflections, tells me that 
a 3 —— of his * tried 


epared for the purpoſe of ſkutching, and all the 
time and labour of the preſent proceſs ſaved, by 


market: ſhe pulled ſome green flax, and merely 


„ 


t 969-1 


the ede 4 ſucceſsfully, and. gave Men 
flax prepared by that method, which he put into e 
hands of Mr. Arbuthnot, ſecretary to the truſtee | 
for TRENT 10 re p at nen 


"Er 4 


Rifle relative to 167 Wat atering 7 a ; 
4 new Method, ſo as to ſhorten labour, Proba 
to add to the firength of the Flas, and give i 
4 much finer colour, aich would render th | 
Po operation of bleaching ſafer and. leſs tediny, 


Though the following reflections have for thei | 
object an improvement in the very eſſential anick 
of watering of flax, yet I muſt advertiſe my reader, 

that they are only theory, and muſt dependentireh ! 
for their truth and juſtification upon future/expe- 
riments to be fſkilfully and judiciouſſy made. 
Should repeated trials prove the advantage of tie 
new method propoſed, we may venture to afiim, 
that it would be an improvement that would in. 
creaſe the national income in the  agriculturd 
branch many thouſand pounds annually; wou 
add greatly to the perfection of the linen mant- } 
ſacture; and over and above, would ſuppreſs a ven 
diſagreeable nuiſance, which the preſent methol 
of watering flax occaſions during bene patf the R 


„ in every * count. 
The } 


The intention of watering fax i is, in my opinion, 
ee more brittle or. friable, and by 
g to diſſolve that gluey kind of ſap that 
kes the bark of plants and trees adhere in a 
(all degree to the woody part. The bark of flax 
i; called the barie;-and when ſeparated from the 
uſeleſs woody part the dunn, this bare itſelf is called 
flax, - To effect chis ſeparation cally; the, prac- 


(b bus long prevailed of ſoaking the flax.in warer, 
boa certain degree of fermentation, and afterwards. 
% ing it. For this ſoaking ſame prefer ziyulets 
6. that have: a. ſmall current, and others ſtagnant 


water. in ponds and lakes. In both methods the 
water acts as in all other caſes of infuſion and 1aa- 
ceration; after two or three weeks it extracts a great 


give the water an inky tinge, and offenſive imell; 


Nay, if this maceration be too long continued, 
the extracted and fermented ſap will compleatly 
kill the flax itſelf. ; For if, [inſtead of two or three 
weeks, the new flax were to lie ſoaking in the water 
four or five months, I preſume. it-would be g 


both harle and boon would in that time be com- 
pleatly rotted; yet the harle or flax, when entirely 
freed from this ſap, and manufactured. into, linen, 
or into ropes, might lay many months. under water 
| without 
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many juices of a very ſtrongquality, which in ponds, 
and in xivulets mix in the ſtream, and kill the fiſn. 


for nothing but to be. thrown upon the dunghill 8 
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0 e much — — | 
waſlied and ftceped in ſcalding water 'twenty'ting | 
without loſing much of its ee N | 
W We n 
AT d 371; 05 83 7 110 

I appiatythenilſimel che ofa | 
of new flax, to get rid of .this pernicious vegetuine | 
ſap, and to macerate the boon but from ele con 
plaints made againſt boch the methods ofowatcring | 
now in uſe, there is reaſon to think that chers; 
ſill great room for improvement in that aud 
In rivulets, the vegetative ſup, as it is diflbiyed;'jy | 
carried off by che current, to the deſtruction ofthe | 
fiſh. This prevents the flax from being ane; 
but the operation is tedious, and I have beewiol, 
oſten not compleat, from the uncertainty of knowing 
when it is juſt enough und not too much, r pu. 
the water often ſerves as a kind of dye to the iu, 
which imbibes it ſo ſtrongly, chat double che bar 
in bleaching will hardly bring the linen mee 
ſuck flax to an equality in whiteneſt with lier 
made of flax untinged. This ſeems to be eu 
unwiſe, as though we were to dye eotton blatk fir} 
in order to whiten it afterwards, © Theſe pohidsbt- | 
| fides become a great nuiſance to the neighbouthood; 
the impregnated water is often of fuch a perniciow | 
quality, that cattle, however thirſty, will . ö 
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cold water would do in a | fortnight3"or perhaps 


mn inſtant ; but perhaps à /fortnight's' macerating 


part {6 eafily with their {kins, which are the Game 


haps the tea produced by that infuſion" won 


or any ſmafl twig, would be made to part with its 


boiling 


17 and he effiovid of enen "ub 
"neal it is offenſive; » If this eſſtuvia be 
ally attended with any contagious effects in oun 
old climates, a thing worth the enquiring into 
much more pernicious muſt. its effects haus 
ee in the hot climate of Egypt, 4 country eur 1 
10 re re e hs flax. 4 05 4010 
| > 2d e hr nid; 1 andy 
Lhareofien thooghrrtoihbsteracfiniegich 2 
might be greatly improved and ſhortensd by 
the new flax, aſter it is rippled, into 
ſealding water, which, in regard: to extractiug the 
vegetative ſap, would do mn | 


more than cold Aer aol do at an, in teſpect tis 
the clearing the plant of chat ſap. Rough almonds | 
thoſealmonds in cold water would: not make chem 


to them, as the harle is 60 the flax. Were ten 
leaves to be infuſed in cold water a fortnight, pers 


be {0 good to che taſte, nor ſo firongly tinged to 
the eye, as what is effected by ſcalding water in 
| five minutes. By the fame analogy, I think flax, 


back much taſler and quicker by being dipped in 


FP ˙ w ²˙.¹ 2 ai — — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| boiling water, chan by being ſteeped in cdi w, 
Azhis reflection opens a door for a: great unt 


of new experiments in regard to flax Ewa the 
therefore recommend to gentlemen cultiuaton i 0 
farmers, to make repeated trials upon this ny the 
ſpyſtem, which. would ſoon aſcertain whether 1 100 
| ought to be adopted in practice, or rejedted; Om far 
+ thing, I think, we may be certain of, that if E W. 
| Egyptians yatered thei flax in our commen.n as 
ner, they undoubtediy watered it in wy um n 
weer len the great heat of their climate, vic 2 
A probably make them neglect. to/think of WA | 
© water heated by any other means than chat of the "5 
{ung Agood general practice can oni be ey $a 
bliſhed upon repeated trials: Though one expei- 
ment may fail, another wich a little variation m Ya 


ſucceed; and the importance of the object deſni 
to be obtained, will juſtify a good degree of per. 
verance in the proſecution, of the means. In ti 
view, as the Chineſe thread is ſaid to be very ſtrong 
it, would be worth while, to be acquainted vith ib 
practice of that diſtant nation, in regard to de 
rearing and manufacturing of flax, as well as vn 
the methods wed by the Flemings and the Ducd, | 


Boiling water N might at gies cler the 
new flax from many impurities, hich, hen, W 


removed till it be {pun into yarn, are then mw 


rennen 


. = x 
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vith giffculty, and with loſs of ſubſtance to FO : 
yam. Why ſhould not the longitudinal fibres of 
the flax, before they are ſpun into yarn, be made 
not only as fine, but as clean, as, poſſible? Upon 
the new ſyſtem propoſed, the act of bleaching 
would begin immediately after the ripling of the 
flax; and a little done then might, perhaps, fave 
much of what is generally done after the ſpinning 


and weaving. To ſpin dirty flax with a view of 


cleaning it afterwards, appears to be the fame i im- 
propriety as though we were to reſerve part of the 


dreſſing given to leather til after it is made into | 


a * 


Should the plunging; the flax into the boiling 
mater not ſuffice to make the boon brittle enough, 


alam inclined to think it would not, then the 


common watering might be added; but in that 
caſe, probably, half rhe time uſually. given, to this 
watering would ſuffice, and the flax might then be 
laid in clear rivulets without any apprehenſion of 


| its infecting the water and poiſoning the fiſh, or of 
being diſcoloured itſelf ; for the boiling water into 


which it had been previouſly put, would have ex- 
tracted all the poiſonous vegetative ſap, which I 
preſume. is what r diſcolours the flax, apd Kills 
the fiſh, - ö 
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On the fuppoſitich that the aſe of boiling water 
in- the Preparation of flax may be found to be ad. 
vamageous s and profitable, I can recollect at Preſent 
but one objection againſt its being general 
adopted. Every flax-grower, it may be faid, 
could not be expected to have conveniences * 
boiling water ſufficient for the purpoſe; the con. 
ſumption of water would be great; and ſome ad. e. 
ditional expence would be incurred. In anſner u 
this I ſhall only obſerve, that I preſume any addi. 
tional expence would be more than reimburſed by 
the better marketable price of the flax; for other 
wiſe any new improvement, if it will not quit col, tin 
muſt be dropped, were it even the ſearching aftr WW in:! 
gold. In a large cauldron a great deal of n be. 
might be dipped in the ſame water, and the cor- boi 
ſumption perhaps would not be more thun a qui 

to each ſheaf; even a large houſhold pot would be ſom 

capable of containing one ſheaf after another; ani WW he 

I believe the whole objection would: be obviatel, WAH Vat: 
' were the practice to prevail with us as in Hande WW © to 
and Holland, that the flax-grower and the . and 

5 dreſſer ſhould be two diſtin rande ins, 


= ſhall conclude with Si to th | Nufac 
who are inclined to make experiments, not tobe 
diſcouraged by the failure of one or two trib 
Perhaps the flax, inſtead of being juſt plug 
» 


. 7% J 

into the ſcalding water, ought to be kept in it five 
minutes, perhaps a quarter of an hour, perhaps a 
whole hour. Should five minutes, or a quarter of 
an hour, or an hour, not be ſufficient to make the 
boon and harle eaſily ſeparate, it might perhaps be 
found expedient to boil the flax for more than an 
hour, and ſuch boiling when in this ſtate might in 


bleaching. It is not I think at all probable, that 
the boiling of the flax with the boon in it would 
prejudice . the harle; for in the courſe of i its future 
exiſtence it is made to be expoſed twenty or forty 
times to this boiling trial; and if not detrimental 
in the one caſe, it is'to be preſumed it would not 
be detrimental in the other. Perhaps after the 
boiling; it would be proper to pile up the flax in 
one heap for a whole day, or half a day, to occaſion 
ſome fermentation, or perhaps immediately after 
the boiling it might be proper to waſh it with cold 
water. The great object when the flax is pulled, 

is to get the harle from the boon with as little loſs 
and damage as poſſible; and if en accompliſhed 
ina more compleat manner than uſual, conſiderable 
labour and expence will be ſaved in the future ma- 
nufacturing of the flax. On this account, I think, 
much more would be gained than loſt, were the 
tuo or three laſt inches of the roots of the ſtems to 
be chopped or clipped off previous to the flax 
X - being = 
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return ſave ſeveral hours boiling in the article of 


1 oY =. 1 
being either waters or boiled. When the flax i; 


0 

watered, care ſhould be taken not to ſpread it ou 
to dry, when there is a . of i its ene f 
in its wet ſtate to ot. (4119/4 2am, 0 ag 4 
SOT 2 1 P. 
it 
bi ſy 
Azricus XXVII. 21 hem n 

On Mangel Waurzel. : 0-7 

[By the Rev. Mr. 11 to the e See ea 
eq 
Sin, | fr 
ESIROUS. to ry the rocks of 4 . hs 
| | wurzel in our climate, and whether, withw, al 
it might merit thoſe high encomiums it has met | T 
with abroad, I was induced to make the followy th; 
experiment to aſcertain its value. If you think ſo 

: the obſervations I have been hitherto able to make: 
will be of the leaſt utility in promoting the cult- | 
vation of ſo beneficial a plant, 1 ſhall be happy be 
having communicated them to you-· M 
Jam, Sir, | _ bel 

Your moſt obedient. humble ſervant, 

RYAN. JANSON no va 
"7 0 22 near Bridgenorth, Dre. 1, 1786. 1 
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Oer vai on the Gali of the Mangel Warxel.. | 
In the beginning of laſt April I prepared abuut 
a quarter of an acre of light ground, by forking it OR 
over, it having been left exceedingly foul and im- vt 
poveriſhed by a former tenant. I mention this; as | 
it will, together with the dry ſeaſon, in ſome mea- 
ſure account for the ſmallneſs of the roots; the 
ir not = mee _— Co in e 
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ax is 
it out 


As ſoon as/ ue ung Was en as yell Pm 
_ early a ſeafon would admit of, I divided it into two 
equal parts; one half to be ſet: with young plants 
from a ſeed-bed, 'and the other part with ſeeds at 
half a yard diſtance from each other; in order to : 
aſcertain the beſt of theſe two methods of planting. 

The laſt I find is much to be preferred, as' the plants : 

that were never "tranſplanted, "though late ſowhy 
bree ene . oe en anne 
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March {oof the firſt ſceds were fown in the med! 
bed, and tranſplanted into the feld the 16th of 
May following; the roots Eg] attained the thick. 


| neſs of = goof6agul SES Ky 15 76 5b > LY RAY 


April 15th, one half of the groihd in de n 

vn ſown with ſeeds,” being dropped/at Half à yard 
diſtance from each other, the fame” in which they © 

"IM remain, and put about an inch deep'into. 
X32 . the 


= 
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1 
the ſoil. Every ſeed commonly produces more 
than one plant, ſometimes three or four, ſo that it 
is neceſſary to draw up the ſmalleſt, about ten da): 
after they appear above the en when 1 in 
| - manner. 10k. R KN ae 


$1.4 9,-4/ M3950 ; TR © 


| "hap aki thi e firſt crop pf leaves was gathered, 
being then at their full growth, and more than ; 
foot long, many meaſuring eighteen inches, A 
freſh crop of leaves was conſtantly collected after- 
wards, every ten days, or a, fortnight, during the 
ſummer and autumn, until froſts ſomewhat, e- 
tarded their eee The nat ne leayes ß 
AP ee A a0 6*1 1 1 "4854; 1 


—_ was obliged 0 be hoed: — ries Quin th 
ſummer, notwithſtanding, the amazing luxuriancy : 
of the plants, which covered all the ground ; this |} 

foulneſs of the ground, together with, the / drynels 
of che firſt part of the ſeaſon, preyented the roots 
from, gaining their uſual magnitude; wine 1 
5 having exceeded ſix e in veight. 5 


Ihe firſt attempt, in Hiboting of the le 
was to offer them to ſome milch cows, who {ed 
ppon them with great avidity, and even preferred 
Bom to clover, or any ins elſe that could be 
8 x 
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given them. Young calves Jr alle very fond of 
the leaves, and would hardly toũe any other food 
after they had eaten of them, except milk. Pigs, 
believe, prefer them to any other vegetable that 
they are commonly fed with, and feed faſter with 
them than with potatoes. I do not find that horſes 
are fond either of the leaf or root; after repeated 
trials they will ſometimes eat a TING leaves, but ſoon 
leave them for other food. 5 


53 


I wg chielly his my ch _ leaves 


he to the feeding of pigs; and perhaps the following 
* account of the actual profits I have made; will 
15 place the utility of this plant in a more obvious 


point of view, than by any other mode in which 
I could poſſibly expreſs myſelf. 
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"Tho! cows were fed: four weeks 2 


„ 


* 18h, Sold four pigs at 1 1 "ich, PE 
tirely with the leaves from the time they were - 
eight weeks old. 


ce tGmaa tw; 4a ww: 


Nov. 16th, Sold four pigs for 51. 58. fed wich 
the leaves from. the time they were weaned. 


Beſt des the above, wie of twerity 1755 of | =_ 
all ſizes, have been conſtaiitly'fed with theſt leaves, En | 
FIR W127 CHTG 1. 7 ſimnce ö 


* 


winter e. 


ſince the 26th of May till the preſent time. Mor- 
over, in a quarter of an acre of ground, there ae 
about 2400 plants; the average, therefore, at alu 
per root, makes 9600 penn a of root for 


CALCULATION, 


: Debtor. © . A. 4 ſore 
To forking the land e 014 0 whe 
5 To hoeing ONT bs | Def avs 0 4 0 pou! 


To gathering the leaves -  - 1 0 0 
To colt of 8 pigs, at 88. each - 3 40 


oh 5 12 0 the 
Crediter, £- a. l 
By keep of 2 cows four weeks, at 18. each o 80 0 
By ditto 2 calves 8 weeks, at 6d. each "0; $0 ole 
By ſale of 4 pig — . 4.00 cul 
"By tio & ditto © = © on mY EY: van 
By 20 pigs, kept 28 weeks, at 4 each 52 6 g ver) 
By 9600lb. of roots for _ at 160 perl cow 
eee 2" fn, _ 54: iy 8 0 " 
| f b : n . 
21 15 8 all 

5 ; 5 12 0 

„ Frost L. 16 3 8 

1 Ae nt feeding the different e 

ſtock will at leaſt be deemed ſufficiently low: 91 FF: 
we much too Jow for theſe parts, 7B 1 


However 
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However conſiderable the profit froth the above 
calculation may appear, I am very certain the pro- 
duce of the roots will be far above what I have 
expreſſed: I am convinced that the root will fatten 
any gn” that will eat it, much quicker than the 
[root of the potatoe; but which I have eſtimated far 
below the value of that root by weight. If there 
ſore the produce of the crop, ſo poor as mine, 
here the average would hard! ly admit of four 
pounds per root; the advantage of a good one, 
| where they run from ten to twenty pounds weight, 
muſt be far ſuperior to * other vegetable T have 


the leaſt idea b 


lam Ws, Ki find that this plant, as the point 
yolent Doctor Lettſom ſuggeſts, may prove parti- 
cularly uſeful to poor people; for, beſides the ad- 
vantage ariſing from it for culinary purpoſes, a | 
very ſmall bit of land will enable them to keep a 
cow, or at leaſt a pig all the ſummer, which now 
few can do without heing at more EXPENCE than the 
animal profit them. 


© Agricun 
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Further Experiments on Mangel Wor, ere er 


aich 393011 [By the Same, ] Ws 
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» 5 from my Gitter inks" 60 a. 4 
and produce of the Mangel Wart, ju | 
wiſhed to be informed of my ſucceſs in'regatd iu 
the root; I have to mention, that they mini 
in the ground ſo late as the 16th of Decembe, 
when one part was taken up, and after having th 
leaves cut off, the roots were piled up ina building 
and covered with ſtraw, to preſerve them from'the 
froſt. A part was left in the ground, in order v 
ſee if they would endure the ſeverity of out vine Cant 
equally with the turnip; but as the froſt "wah 
| very intenſe, ſubſequent to the 16th, it was impoſl 

ble to aſcertain that ? xt as both equally rey 


A 
vas ut 
prizin 


The greater part of the roots, when cut in piecs, eſteer 
was given to milch cows; and the butter at that JN c 
time was eſteemed equal to the beſt, when p-. prect 
duced from graſs.” From this trifling experime * 
I could eaſily perceive two advantages this root bu a. 
over the turnip; it feeds cattle much quicker and * 
44 | | T2 communica | 
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[ions no offenſive taſte t to the milk. The 
mainder of the roots were given to pigs; two, 
ere entirely fatted by cen. and ee about 
bo lb. each when ad 


1 have this year ball enki; and ſhould any 
ing occur in regard to the culture and ma 


nent worth mentioning, 1 ſhall be happy to. com- 
unicate It, . 1 . Sir, . 70 3.3.31 _ 


L Vour obedient ſervant,” 7 
ie "BRYAN TANSON BROMWICH. 
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1 The rent of the frolt i in the winter of 1788 
as uncommonly ſevere, and therefore it cannot be ſur- 
prizing that the roots of this luxuriant vegetable ſhould 
periſh in common with the turnip; but from other ac- 
counts which we have received, we may conceive a hope 
that the Mangel Wurzel, in a dry and healthy ſoil, is 
capable of reſiſting the influence of common degrees of 
froſt, and that though the accounts of its excellence, as 
food for cattle in general, are not numerous, it will yet 
be found valuable for that purpoſe in many ſituations. We 
elteem ourſelves much obliged to Mr. Bromwich for his 
account of experiments conducted with ſo much care and 
preciſiont and if the plant in queſtion ſhall be found but 

half as profitable in general for feeding pigs, as it ap- 
pears to have been to him, it will TR} rank Oy 
Crops of „ to the farmer. 45 
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An Account of an Experiment made in bs at In 
in raiſing of the Mangel Murxel, or Root of Searcig, | 


[By JAuEs BERNARD, Ely; of Crowcombe] 


P the beginning of the year 1788, Dr. Lettlon, 
through the intervention of a friend, gave ne 


67 ſeeds of the Mangel Wurzel, which 1 fond 
- in the hot- bed the latter end of March 1788, a 
| they all came up in about eight or nine days, (1 
the 14th of May ſixty-ſix of the plants were tral. 
planted into a common bed in my kitchen garda; 
the bed was 23 feet long and 5 feet wide, the plans 
yere placed. about 17 inches apart every. way fron 
each other, the outer plants being placed near the 
edge of the bed. On the 13th or 14th of Ju, 
in the midſt of that remarkably. dry and bot 
weather, they were all well hoed and cleared of al 
weeds; the plants grew vigorouſly, and upon the 
firſt rain ſhot out their leaves ſo ſtrong as entirch 
to cover the ground, and prevented. any \ weeds 
from growing afterwards. FOE og | 
In the beginning of 0 I —_ up one a the 
plants of about 32 lb. weight, by way of taſte and 
trial, and had the leaves and root boiled. Ie 


ane of the leaves was o much like ſpinach oi | 
; could} 
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could ſcarcely have "ION it from that nia 
"ay the root had a ſweet and rather earthy taſte, ſome- 
what like the beet, but not ſo earthy; it was more 
like a turnip boiled with ſugar; and was far from 


inly very eatable. From its ſweetneſs I ſhould 
ſuppoſe a ſaccharine juice might be produced, 
from whence by diſtillation a ſpirit. might be ex- 


drawn from n 


The pant were e faffered: to. 1 remain 
till the 18th of November 1788, when the re- 
mining ſixty-five plants were taken up, in order 
to be carefully put aſide to be replanted again next 


by themſelves and the roots by themſelves, and the 
weight of the whole crop was as wenn N 
| | | pound. 
The leaves and tops of the 65 plans weighed - 202 


Total weight 542k 


The corner plain, which had more © Linen to extend 

its roots and branches in, was ſo large that I was 
induced to weigh it by 1 and I found the . 
leaves weighed af OG 6 
The root C00 Sr 15+ 


being a pleaſant food, to my palate, though cer- 


tracted, and poſſibly an to * has been 


| ſpring for ſeed. I had them weighed, the leaves 


| The roots i nl 5 Prone 340k | 


* 


F 

This circumſtance convinces me me that 1 de 
them too near each other, otherwiſe my erop aii 
have been much larger; but as it is, ſurely it in 
inconſiderable n from o ſmall a Pre 
en 1 | 8 Dae 
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 Whiether this * will be a n e. 
tive ſbod for cattle I cannot at preſent ſay, having 
yet made no fair trial of it. I gave ſome uf 
the leaves of it to my cows, but they "declined | 
eating it; it was hardly a fair trial as the cows ven 
juſt brought home to be milked, out of a venj fue 
rich meadow, where there was plenty of 'grafs and | 
very ſweet herbage, and their bellies "wee full. 


ar 
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On the 19th of January 1789, 1 weighed th th 
roots again, and then they weighed only 298 b. 
having loſt 422 lb. ſince they were taken out of the 
ground; but this loſs of weight is not ſo very e- 
traordinary, when we- conſider the juicineſs and 
lucculency of the roots when taken up, and te 
dry and froſty weather we have had ever ſince, and 
that they were kept in a dry chamber, covered vith | 
ſtraw to preſerve them from the inclemency oi 
the weather, They were apparently much dien, 
but were ſound and in good preſervation, and no | 
ways injured by the froſt, 5 ; 


LT 
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| alſo — one other plant (the fixty-ſeventh) 
u itſelf in the garden, by way of trial how it 
id {and the winter; I left it entirely uncovered | 
nd unprotected. from all the ſevere weather we 
we lately experienced, and I do not find that, in 
pite of the ſevereſt trial it can well be ſuppoſed 
ever to have in this country, it is the leaſt hurt, 
the main ſhoot and crown of the plant book vi- 
gorous and healthy: many of the leaves, indeed, 
are dropped down, but not much more than ſpinach | 
or other common greens are. What this plant 
| weighs I cannot tell, it. having never been taken 
up, but in appearance it ſeems to be almoſt as big 
as the largeſt of the * that grew in the bed. 


. * 
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Auricrr XXX. 
On Bees. 
[By Mr. Joan Kere, in a letter to o the Society. 1 


GexTLeMEN, 


\OME time ſince, lathe your advertiſement of 
propoſed premiums for encouraging the im- 
provement of bees, a few hints from an old expe- 
rimenter on theſe uleful inſects may, perhaps, con- 
tribute to the furtherance of your laudable deſign. 


Premium 


f 221 


Premiums for the greateſt number of ſock 
va very liable to cauſe itnpoſitions.” Tknoy the 
London Society ſuffered ſuch. It is ty aß is 
deſigning perſons to purchaſe or procure the lap 
of ſtocks, from a diſtance, and therewith; Wpmen 
their own apiaries, previous to the time of inhe. 
tion ; nor will it often happen, that the figner of 
their certificates will trouble themſelves to me 
the neceſſary inveſtigation. Be that as it may, the 
excitement will influence but few candidates, a 
not produce ſuch a general emulation among the 
apiarian farmers, &c. as might be wiſhed.” Reitt 
England is not defeQtive in the production of 
ſwarms: Our ſtocks in general emit too may, 
which make a great ſhew in number, but yield; 
very inadequate proportion of honey and wax, 
of ſtocks fit to ſtand through the winter and ſpring * 
It is certain we have more farina to nouriſh the 
broods, than honey to feed them when bred; cot- 
ſequently there are but few apiaries but what may 
be overcharged. At this place eight ſtocks is the 
moſt we can keep with propriety. At Cheſhuntin 
_ Hertfordſhire, (my late reſidence) 12 or 14 were the 
utmoſt. If none but firſt good ſwarms were pie- 
ſerved, and the caſts or after-ſwarms returned back 
to the ſtocks, the increaſe of honey would be mat) 


fold greater than in the uſual profits ol the pe 
. any, 


t m 1 


Ly, An incorporated. Rock vill gather, more - 
honey than three r four av Me os, NB 


obvious iw ibtelligent, apiato : of inengen 


6. 


TY & 101 C454, 33 rex = 9 „gien hotl: 


IIives of Ms of half a buſhel meaſure, intended | 


to ſtand, ought at Jed to weighotwenty pounds; 
larger hives in proportion. Nor ought they gd. he 


above two years old. Probably, if the number of 


ſocks in one - perſon's- poſſeſſion in January! or 
Februaty were to intitle to the e ade 


eie tight be e lieb 3 js + £1 * O 55 
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cannot be done by any of the preſent methods, 
without trouble, and other inſtruments. than are yet 
publicly known, or in uſe amang the commonality: 
conſequently 'the peaſantry! (from; whom we: muſt 
look for a general inereaſe) have neither attempted, 
nor will attempt a change, where an additional ex- 
pence is certain, againſt an uncertain advantage; 2 


tew perſons of higher ſtation may make a point of 


| pride or intereſt in benefiting by the premium, 
whilſt the generality will Gill remain. ignorant; and 
incapable. It is with concern 1 ſee numbers of 


ſober, honeſt, and induſtrious cottagers, with ſa- 


milies, to whom a ſtock of bees would be a little 
eſtate, but who out of their ſmall pitta 


(a here 43. a week) nner eee pur- 
Vow V. I + = On 


1 e of wages | 
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chaſe ſo deſirable a Arbe. A preſent of a ftock 
to Perſent of ſuch charucteri, under injunctiom of 
managing them agreeably to the beſt known-me. 
thods, might often prove very ſerviceable, greath 
tend to the increaſe of the article, and'would be 
a ſpecics of ' benevolence and A © th al | 
opp individuals- Und Ne 17 g2fs 


It is much to „ieee nad 18 th 
great part of the prime ſwarms are ſuffered ty 
eſcape, from an erroneous opinion about ſigns and 
Hours of ſwarming; whereas nothing ſeſs than 2 
conflant watching, from feven to foùr, can prient 
this'loſs; but which the peaſantry will nut comply 
with; For unleſs we can find a mote-afe; ea, 
cheap; and effettual method of ſwarming ber 
ARTIIIAII Y, the old practice will prewil. 
have been experimenting on bees near thirty years, 
but cannot fully accompliſh theſe grand peim: 
the ſuperior genius of theſe diminutive artizas 
baffle the moſt laboured ſchemes of an old veterat. | 
However, as they {tilt continue my principal 
amuſement, I ſhall: perſevere until T-accomplib | 
my deſign, or the mona 2 advanced * 
re eee e DAE een en 
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Treatiſe on \ Bees N which produced ſo much a 


tion among the natüraliſts, and apĩarian ſocieties in 
Germany. I have likewiſe been favoured by T. 
Dilks, Eſq; and Lord Torrington, with the prin- 
cipal Memoirs on Bees of the Bruxelles Academy, 
dc. From theſe I hoped to have drawn great ad- 
vantage; but after ſeveral years reiterated experi- 
ments thereon, to the deſtruttion of many bees, 1 | 
find them futile, and without on⸗ e ſingle reſult conſo- | 
nant to, or. in favour of, their new doctrines. They 


may awe the curious, but are of no ee to 
* ar, aſs 3; 


As 18 is . nay burtfil to many 3 


conſtitutions, perhaps it might be worth a.trial to 


procure ſome honey to be refined as ſugar. Me 


laſſes are the groſs oĩly parts of that, and being 


extracted therefrom, renders it more wholeſome EL 
and palatable ; if therefore an experiment were 
made on honey, by a ſuitable proceſs, it might” 
probably i improve both its dietetic and medicinal | 


qualities, adapting it more to general uſe, _ 
I am, Gentlemen, | 
| bt our moſt en ſervant, 


Near Pembroke, Bron KEYS. , 
June 1788, 3 
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Oy: the Same, to the e 


Sx 1 5 . - of 
TN chiles of At favourable dees and 
polite anſwer, to the letter I ventured twaddreh 
to the Society laſt year, I am led to offer the 
annexed Caution, to be inſerted in the next volume 
of the Society 's papers, if deemed worthy of fuck 
iſtinction. That it will be conducive to the ge | 
neral Benefit of bee-keepers, I am fully and prac 
tically perſuaded, and 1 ſubmit to the cotifiden- 
tion of the Society, the previous ſteps of calling 
it to be inſerted under their ſanction, in the county 
news- papers. Tf the Bath Society fhall incline to 
give my ſentiments their ſanction, it will give: 
weight and dignity to the ſubject, fat ſuperior to 
the influence of an obſcure individual, 'whoſe n 

* would be but . regarded.” 


The beſt time to — ſuch an advertiſement 
will be about the middle of March; as then tif 
bees begin to work briſkly, and thereby the notice 
of their owners would be engaged. 1 


* 
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The losof n which i is * : 
mon, is in my opinion of greater conſequence inthe 
culture of bees, than even that impolitic praftice 
of ſuffoeation, which I have /aely found reaſon to 
think not ſo very detrimental. to the publics: ine 
tereſt, as has been e 1 55 


Il the cociatythaulddagt . of my hints, {hol 
be thankful for a line of communication, or from - 
ay Member, or de in der D arts 


Bana usa eee „ 
letter, Schirach on ibe Queen Bee,“ I hoped to have 
derived much information, as ſeeming to promiſe 
the moſt eſſential ſervice ; unhappily I have been 
totally diſappointed. He affirm that all the 
working bees of a hive are females i in diſguiſe; 
and that every one of thefe bees, in an early ſtate 
of their exiſtence, - was capable of becoming a 
queen: from a knowledge of which, ſwarms may 
artificially be obtained, from the early months of 
ſpring, and in any ſucceeding month, even to No- 
vember. His experiments have been very nu- 
merous; and, to obviate every doubt and ob- 
jection, he performed the operation upon owe, and 
lle ſame flock, every four days, for at leaſt fifty or 
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bociety of Naturaliſts there, | | * To 
Xz- a 


* Paſtor of Klein-Bautzen, in Upper Luſatia, and dee N 
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 flnty times; all which produced young FR 
from mere fragments of the combs, &c. &c. Thi 
novel and wonderful doctrine excited no little con. 


tention and counter-experimenting . among naty. 
raliſts on the continent, without being ' decided, 


even by the great Bonnet. For eight years have 
alſo, with great attention and minuteneſs, endez. 


voured to ſucceed, by Schiracian rules; but in the 
many eſſays and variations, I never once found fuck 
a- reſult as Schirac deſcribes. He aſſerts, (which i 
indeed the grand proof) that the practice of thi 


art has already extended itſelf through Upper 


Luſatia, the Palatinate, Bohemia, Bavaria, Sileſa 


and ſeveral other parts of Germany, and enen 


Poland. And yet, ſurprizing as it may ſeem, in 


Britain we have' made no ſuch ſimilar improve- | 


_— at ee has come 1 by n 


— } 


* would not ceaſe corſuing the n were 
I certain of the above fact, and that thereby 3 


larger quantity of honey and wax has been obtained | 
than by the uſual methods before practiſed in thoſe | 


eountries: for a greater number of ſtocks. onþy will 


not be concluſive. It is the AS = yy _ 


| the ſhew, _ we look for. | 


Wy humble 3 ae to "hs Society l, 
| that if — have formed, or can form a com- 


ſpondence 


CY 


Freren 


pet 1 


qundence in thoſe: « pans egen fatinfa ory 
inveſtigation: of the above points, and communi- 
cate them to me, it will be eſteemed as a high 

may and gratefully re 1 n. * 1 Logs 
be IE to the publick baun. ES 


Fam, Sin Ali tin 


Four — wer ſervant, 


Jord KEYS. 
Near Pembroke, Feb. 6, 1 796: - 4 


4 Caution ta the Otoners / Been. 


"a is a prevailing and general opinion, that bees 
never. ſarm without irt ſhewing ſome previous 
ſigns or tokens'; and that they ſeldom ſwarm until 
about the middle of the day. Thoſe who keep 
bees in the duplicate manner, by ſetting one hive 
or box over another, are miſled; by the writers on 
bees to believe, that by ſuch. kind of contrivance, 
they are prevented from ſwarming at all. Both 
which opinions. are aſſuredly ill founded. I take 
pon me to aſſert, that ane third of the prime, or 
Int ſwarms eſcape unperceived; and that, gene- 
ally, without the leaſt indication of their deſign. 


1 # $ '? Þo 


The ſeaſons and hours of ſwarming ane: alſo 85 
much miſtaken : they ſometimes ſwarm in March, 
frequently 


4 


besen lp and from 1 
till four in the evening; many riſe ſo early and ſo 
late. Nor will a tranſient viewing of them now 
and then ſuffice; one minute ſhall preſent: no ap. 
pearance of ſwarming, and in the next they ſhall 
ſuddenly iſſue, and fly quite away. Thoſe that ae 
duplicated are equally as prone as thoſe in ſingle 
ſtraw hives ; for all will equally purſue great Na. 
ture's law, o arm. Without, therefore, a bee. | 
herd, or perſon appointed for conflant watching, not 
caſually, but without intermiſſion, from ſeven o 
four, the proprietor will have his expectations, in 
a great meaſure, diſappointed, A child or aged 
perſon may be hired for the purpoſe, at the ea) 
charge of 2d. or 3d. a day, whereby, if only ar 
ſwarm be preſerved, it will prove an adequate com- 
penſation for the expence ; beſides being ſure of | 
loſing none of the reſt, and the preventing a great 
deal of anxiety, and oſten a very fruitleſs | _ | 
to "ROE who en en . JO more; " | 


Boom many years e; Ae wt | 
numberleſs experiments, I may ſafely ſtake wy 
dons upon the bee of 15 aſſertions. 


Fal. 6, 1790. © donn x01. 
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. ps from the beads of 740 
taken from the Preſs and ale, cm to 


a Recipe Dr. Ruſh. | 
[By Roszur STEvSns, Ef to the Secreury] 


MLT  Aniford near Caftle-Cary, | 

S1K, 2 e Auguſt 11, 1789. . 
ITH the greateſt readineſs I comply. with 
the requeſt of your Committee, and ſhall 

ſend, next Saturday, a two-gallon Caſk of Cyder- 
Wine, drawn from a hogſhead I had made under 
my own inſpection, as a trial of the liquor recom- 
mended in the Bath Chronicle. J am ſorry to 
obſerve the directions there given were too ſcanty, 
as very little more was ſaid, than that two hogſ- 
heads of cyder from the preſs ſhould be boiled 
down to one, and kept till fit for uſe, and that in 
three or four years, according to Doctor Ruſh's 
opinion, it would become a pleaſant liquor, not 
unlike Rheniſh, The boiling the juice of the apple 
| 1 conceived could not be all that was neceſſary to 
make a vinous liquid—fermentation muſt ſomehow 
be procured, and obſervation and experience muſt 
determine how far that fermentation ſhould be car- 


S 


150 particular, and — the you 


| ried. I am certain there is yet much to learn in 
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necks of the ln conc d As Thane wy 


* little doubt, ſhould the analyſis intended 


with the few experiments'I have made; dot a rey 
wholeſome and palatable liquor, approaching w 
wine, may be obtained from the apple; I ſubnit 
it to the conſideration of your Society hoy far it 
may be neceſſary to offer a ſmall honorary pre- 
mium, or a pecuniary reward, for the greateſt 
number of experiments to afcertain the beſt man. 
ner of making this wine, and for the beſt yine 
produced to a Committee, in a given time. The 
extraordinary conſumption of ſpirituous liquor, 
every friend to mankind muſt lament ;//and it'is 2 
melancholy obſervation that the increaſe! of the 
national revenue is purchaſed at the expence of the 
health of ſo great a part of the community. This 
evil, I am afraid, can never be totally removed; but 
E conceive it may be meliorated by the introduAtion 
of other cheap and more healthful liquor; atleaſt it 
may be expected the middling claſs of people, and 
thoſe capable of reflection, may be thereby inducel 
to ene the uſe of ew; 1. certain 3 


N V not de meds mention, tht n 
the making. I took particular care as to the e 
| neſs of the copper the apple: juice was boiled in 
and which I had immediately from the ates 
ſoon. as this juice was reduced to ſomewhat les 
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than one hogſhead, the ner Was F 
| aken out of the copper, and cooled in wooden 
coolers, When it retained that degree of heat 
only, in which beer is uſually worked, ſuch a quan- 
tity of yeaſt was put in as I imagined would bring 
an 2 tolerably briſk fermentation—it fermented 
| pretty ſtrongly during the night following, and the 
next morning a thick yeaſty froth covered the 
top of the maſh-tub in which it was put—the fer- 
mentation ſubſided towards the evening, and, if I 
recolle&,” was rather in a negative ſtate the whole 
day. I think, had the fermentation continued 
longer, I ſhould have made a more wine-like 
liquor, that would not have retained ſo much of 
the baked apple-pie tafle, which you will perceive it 
has, and which it will require ſome years keeping | 
(if it will bear 150 to = rid of. 5 


This year, if I have 8 cufficient, I ſhaft 
make ſome freſh trials, and ſhall endeavour at a 
more perfect fermentation. Should I have any 
ſucceſs, or imagine any thing I may then haye 
done can be ſerviceable to others, I ſhall do my- 
ſelf the pleaſure to communicate to your 3 
all Ache information 1 am capable of giving. 


[ am, Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, 
ROBERT STEVENS. 


{ 


1 


For the laudable endeavours of Mr, Be wake 
| tain the important points which had excited his a 
and for his polite manner of addreffing. the Bath Sociey, 
the thanks of a General Meeting were: voted to him 
Several Members of the Society were requeſted to tale 
ſamples of the liquor ſent—make experiments upon it 
and report their opinion of its wholeſomeneſs—4s alſo on 
the Nature and Effects of Cyder, as commonly made and 
uſed. —The following paper being preſented to the Sociey, 

in en oo Dr. Hrs Puthergill is . tel | 
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DE AzxTicLs XXXIII. 

Experiments and. Olſervations on Cyder-Wins, vil 
Remarks on Fruit IOW... and LOWS for their 
Improvement, 


I A. rornznchll, M. D. F. R. 8. 2 


| Vimum cot veil place on, 
Et miramur noxium eſſe. 


* 


Prix. lib, 14 _ 


URSUANT to the Society's requeſt, [ have 
J examined the cyder-ine prepared after the 
method communicated by Dr. Ruſh, -as praiſed 
in America, viz. by evaporating in a brewing app 
the freſh apple juice till half of it be conſumed. 
The remainder is then immediately conveyed into a 


_ . wooden cooler, and afterwards is put into a 4 
c 


(33 1 
alt, with an addition of yeaſt, and fermented i in 
the ordinary way. The proceſs is evidently bor- 
«owed from what has long been practiſed on the 
recent juice of the grape, under the term of 
iin cuit, or boiled wine, not only in Italy, but alſo 
1 the _— of _ e IES _ time 


As it has lately become an objett of imitation in 
the cyder countries, and particularly in the Weſt 
bf England, where it is reported many hundred 
hogſheads of this wine have already deen made: 
2nd as it is ſaid to betray no ſign of an impreg- 
nation of copper by the uſual chemical teſts, it is 
conſidered as perfectly wholeſome, and is accord 
ngy drunk without apprehenſion by the common 
people; others, however, ſuſpect its innocence. It 
therefore becomes an object of no ſmall moment 
to determine in ſo doubtful a matter, whether the 
liquor acquires any noxious quality from the copper | 
in which it is boiled, or not. e 


The wine ſent for hs examination was of a red 
colour, ſomewhat turbid, and of a ſweetiſh empy- 
keumatic taſte, reſembling that of a roaſted pippin 
properties by no means deſirable in a vinous 
liquor, but which doubtleſs may be conſiderably 
melorated by keeping to a p age. 


EXE. 


mena more diſtinctiy. 
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EXPERIMENTS" 


"inp. 1. VoLaTILe AlcALI. Into a dg 
of cyder- wine were dropped fifteen drops of vols, 


tile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac.— A ſlight precipitation 
enſued, the liquor became darter coloured, and on 


ſtanding, a thick cloud of a grreniſb caſt ſettled on 
the ſurface. The volatile alcali, nas mil or 


_ exhibited the: ſame Pn, 
Exp. 2 2. eee en | | The like 


proportion of the phlogiſticated alcali gaye. a mor 


viſible green tinge to the liquor, and on. ſtanding 
produced a variegated im on the ſurface refleflng 
the priſmatic colours, ſimilar to what is obſerved 
in chalybeate waters expoſed to the air. At * 
Zotlom were ſome n of a brown eaſt. "TROP 


* ge 3. Sol urron or Ozeient, "This Vue 
which is prepared by chymiſts under the term of 
Liquor vini probatorius, or wine teh, when dropped 
into the cyder-wine occaſioned a light clauding, 
followed by a precipitation of vu] particles, 


Exp. 8 freſh portion of cyder- wine being 
diluted with three times its quantity of fair water, 


was afterwards tried with the above-mentioned 


liquors, and then exhibited the e — 25 | 
Exp. 


„„ 

n 2 CP ERGD AS WOE ſent me 
um 2 friend in Devonſhire as genuine. Was. 
bn n ſubjected to the above chemical teſts; that 
e reſult might be compared. It however * 
vent no material change, except from the phlogiſ- 
— alcali, which 275 4 derer e en 7 


Exp, 6. Potnumb 8. A knife-blade * 
mmerſed a. few hours in a glaſs of cyder-wine, 
when dried exhibited a Mackiſb brown mark, inter- 
ſperſed with ſhades of a copper colour. The wine 
it the ſame time aſſumed a darker wee eee 4 
gh impregnation of the iron. OS CANT, 


OR Wea). IE +... HER... * 
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Exp.7. Sor u rox or Vrrkror or Copyer —being 
dropped on the poliſhed part of the blade, when 
dried gave a ſimilar mark, but of a brighter, brown. 


Exp. 8. Rexpvon. A pint of Serine all 
evaporated in a tin veſſel to a thick extract, was 
next placed in a crucible, and, with an addition of 
tallow, was calcined to a black powder. This 
num was examined, and as no metallic particles 
appeared, a pint of ſpring water was poured upon. 
it, and after it had ſtood all night to REY it was 
decanted into three ſeparate n 


Inte 


t 8 1 


Into the firſt was dropped forme tvlatie a. 
into the ſecond ere 0 1 0h 


third une 2 0 g 5 J 
t d iden ot came 
- Slight anche: W bard pe. the na 
ceptible in all the glaſſes, but the aach hg. time 
pearance of the mixture concealed, the "ys ſome 
colour, as it did in ſome meaſure, in two of the . 
preceding experiments, ſo as to render the, reſult * 
rather — en 1 were e more made 
* once. vr rb N icin 5 white- 
* 10-256 180% chi h umes 
8 . curious to e whether the fame * F 
nomena would ſtrike other obſervers. in a ſimilar 2 
way, I ſent, a bottle of the cyder- wine to my in. lun 
genious friend Dr. Jahnſione of Worceſter, for hs e mm 
examination. His ſon ſoon after fayoured me with WW of cp 
the. following letter, containing the reſult of hi 5 
experiments, which I have the ſatisfaction to find A 
* * e, with * own. | Fee” 
« Sin, 8 e Ae Sep, 23, 155 
Lam deſired by my father to acquaint M 
with the reſult of ſome experiments which I have Thi 
made on the cyder-wine. By them it appears 10 | 
be conſiderably impregnated with copper. 
I have the honour to be, Sir The 
5 « Your obedient humble ſervant, upwar 


JOHN JOHNSTONE 


Us) 


EXTIATNIN TG. „ 


« x, A el pin put into the arti be⸗ 
came of a brown colour, which left on the tongue 
the nauſeous aſtrin ages taſte of copper, at the fame 


C&S =<f&S:& 


ſome portion. of i iron b diflobved in Lit, | 7 * 

« 2. 81 Wi 7 — 5 the ele 
made it of a dark turbid. colour; it occaſioned in 
white-wine a kind of cloud fimilar to that f ſome- 


times obſerved in urine. 5 


1 77 £4 * 1 I 
Ka 4 


6 « 3 Phlogiſticated alkali Peep a dark 
Iron cloud very copiouſly ; it had no effect on 
common white- wine; a clear 1 of the e | 

of copper in the eyder-wine, * 1 85 


— . id 427 : * 


0 4 A ſteel pin put into cyder-wine in which 


a precipitation had been made by ſal volatile, was 
mt at all incruſted, nor was its colour in the leaſt 
changed, though it remained in the. wine more | 
than tyelve hours.“ Ss COUP 9131 907 3% ame 


U 


Thus fir my corre pondent, NEE: 


—— 


Os nvarions. 


Though a fi ingle grain of copper dulclved i in 
upsards of twenty gallons of clear water may be 
Vor. v. | | 2 | ; | detected 


— - 
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detected by a viſible blue tinge appearing on the affor 
addition of a few drops of volatile alcalj, yet this 

is by no means the caſe in turbid high-coloured 

| liquors, which intercept the rays e of light, and often 
occaſion a conſiderable deception in the appearance, an al 
Hence the neceſſity of diluting ſuch liquors in n. | 
rying the experiments. In no inſtance did the blue Cop 
tinge appear with the alcalies, even aſter the vine 
was dilutcd, and yet its abſence does no prove the 


: liquor to be abſolu tely free from, an impregnation rimer 
of copper. For I afterwards found that it required preſu; 


from three to five: drops of a ſolution of vitriol conta 


of copper to give a viſible blue tinge to a glak of N 1/4 
the ljquor. The alcalies gave a greeniſh tinge o WW bopec 
the wine, and copper, in form of verdegris, af. imagi 
ſumes indifferently a green or blue cole, according ir 

to circumſtances. | very © 


! 


If the mark on poliſhed iron was darker that It i 
that which is produced by vitriol of copper, it dat ac 
was evidently owing to a ſmall portion of the im 
diſſolved at the ſame time, and which always im- but pr 
* TY * tinge to n metals, - = | in the 


If the liquor was free from any mactllick; impreg- Atmoſ 
nation, why did it yield a precipitation? —a buni- 
gated RY brown LS And, why _— 


«c 318. Zo. | : 
ford fach a gang contraſt, when | compared 


with genuine cyder, or white-wine? PORE EP | lis RO: 


When the metallick l was 8 by 
in alcali, the wine no longer gave the brown cuppery 
tinge to the ſteel pin, and that for an obvious reaſon, 
Copper unites with an on rather than with iron. 


on the whole, if'h we may ed on . hw 8 
riments, does not the general reſult afford a ſtrong | 
preſumption, if not a proof, that the cyder-wine 
contains a minute impregnation of copper? Not ſo 
anfiderable, nor yet ſo very palpable (it is to be 
hoped) as my ingenious correſpondent ſeems to 
inagine, but yet ſufficient to put the publick on 
their guard concerning a liquor that comes in ſo 
very © queſtionable a ſhape.” — _ | 


we · w 00. ww, we hs = OO. oO Oo: 3 2 3 . 


It is a curious chemical bad, if it be really true, 
that acid liquors, while kept boiling in copper veſſels, 
acquire little or 0 impregnation from the metal, 
but preſently begin to act upon it when left to ſtand 
in the cold. Can this be owing to the agitation occa- 
ſoned by boiling, or the expulſion of the arial acid? 
Atmoſpherick air powerfully corrodes copper, pro- 
bably through the intervention of the Aerial, or 
rather nitrous acid, for both are now acknowledged 
o be preſent | in the atmoſphere. | But the latter is 
22 + doubtleſs 


2 = 280 od 
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f 1 


doubtleſs a much ſtronger menſtruum of copper 
than the former. OI 2 


In the pat proceſs, ie liquor | is pop U. 
rected to be paſſed into a wooden cooler, as ſoon 1 
the boiling is completed. But as all acids, and 
even common water, acquire an impregnation, and 
unpleaſant taſte, from ſtanding in copper veſſels in 
the cold, why may not the acid juice of apples at 
in ſome degree on the copper ere the boiling 
commences? Add to this, that brewing coppen, 
without far more care and attention than is gene- 
rally beſtowed on them in keeping them clean, are 
extremely apt to contract verdegris, (a rank poiſon) 
as appears from the blue or green ſtreaks very vi- 
ſible when theſe veſſels are minutely examined. 
Should the unfermented juice be thought incapable 
of acting on the copper, either in a cold or boiling 
ſtate, yet no one will venture to deny its power of 
waſhing off, or diſſolving verdegris already firmed 
on the internal ſurface of the veſſel. Suppoſe only 
one- eighth part of a grain of verdegris to be con- 
tained in a bottle of this wine, a quantity that 
may elude the ordinary teſts, (for reaſons already 
aſſigned) and that a bottle ſhould be drunk daily 
by a perſon without producing any violent ſymp- 
tom, or internal uneaſineſs, yet what perſon i in his 


ſenſes would knowingly 8 to hazard the. _ 


1. 347 ] 


riment ef determining how long he could continue 
even this quantity of a flow poiſon i in his daily be- 
verage, with impunity? And yet it is to be feared 
the experiment is but too often unthinkingly made, 5 
not only with eyder- wine, but alſo with many of 
the fireign wines prepared by a ſimilar proceſs. | 
For the grape juice, when evaporated i in a copper 
veſſel, under the denomination of vino cotto, or 
boiled wine, cannot but acquire an equal, if not 
jet ſtronger impregnation. of the metal than the 
juice of apples, ſeeing that verdegris itſelf is ma- 
nulactured merely by the application of the acid 
buſks of grapes to plates of nne po OT 
Independent of the 3 of any metallick i im- 
pregnation, it may be juſtly queſtioned how far the 
procels of preparing. boiled wines is corre or 
reconcileable ta.reaſon, or fe ile : 
The evaporation of the mu. by ph boiling 
not only occaſions. an unneceſſary ' waſte of both | 
liquor and fuel, but alſo diſſipates certain efential 
principles, without which the. liquor can never 
undergo a complete fermentation, and without a 
complete fermentation there can be no perfect 
vine. Hence the boiled wines are generally crude, 
heavy, and flat, liable to produce indigeſtion, - 
fatuleney, and diarrhoea. If the evaporation 'be_ 
| 2. 1. 2,500 ft performed 
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„ 

petſormed bfi, the liquor contrads 4 FR cool 

empyreumatick taſte, as in the preſent inſtance; if avi 

ſinvly, the greater is the danger of a metallick im. nuit 

pregnation. For the proceſs may be preſumed to liqu 

be generally performed in a veſſel of brafs, or man 

copper, as few families poſſeſs any other that is eſtir 

ſufficiently capacious. Nor can a veſſel of caſt- 

iron, though perfectly ſafe, be properly recom- 

mended for this purpoſe, as it would probably fruit 

communicate a chalybeate taſte, and dark colour 

to the liquor. At all events braſs and copper veſ- | 

fels'ought to be entirely baniſhed from this, and aque 

every other culinary proceſs. The miſchievous hol 

conſequences reſulting from metallick poiſons, and | rinds 

particularly of lead and copper, are,I am convinced, kern 

more numerous and extenſive than is commonly ſparl 
. Imagined. The evil tras long been loudly com- mel 
plained of, and yet the people of this country high 

continue to ſacrifice their health, and lives, to the the © 

moſt unpardonable negligence, and ſupinenels other 

even when the remedy is at hand. But I ſhall | many 
ſerve my ſtri Aures c on this ſubject for a future paper 


| Remorks on open = ure 5 


> "Before 1 conclude, it may not be improper to 
| add a few obſervations on the preſent ſtate of fruit 
liquors i in our cyder counties, the improvement of 


which, is an object of great importance to the 
"my , 


0 
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publick, but pas ſo to the inhabitants f 
common beverage. cyder and perry, e . 
vine, and in high perfection, are excellent vinous 
liquors, and are certainly far more Ole ſomi than 
many others which at r e are in de 1 ngher 


eſtimation, pi. FN 3 . is. 


When the 4 is e 8 hs; choiceſt 
fruit, and undergoes the exact degree of vinous fer- 
mentation requiſite to its perfection, the acid and 
the ſweet are ſo admirably blended with the 
aqueous, oily, and ſpiritudus principles; and! the 
whole imbued with the grateful. flavour of the 
rinds, and the agreeable aromatick bitter of the 
kernels, it aſſümes a new character; grows lively, 
ſparkling, and exhilarating; and when compleatly” 
mellowed by time, the liquor becomes at once 
highly delicious to the palare, and congeiial to 
the conſtitution. Superior in every reſpect to moſt 
other Engliſh wines, and perhaps not en to' 
many of the beſt om arch wines. 


* 


Such 1 ben venture to e vnd f it r ps 
nounced by all competent judges; were ir not for 
the popular prejudice annexecꝭ to it as 4 cH,hi˙EL 
home-brewed liquor, and conſequently. ux han ine 


reach as the vulgar, To compare ſuch a * 
with 


— 


— 
— — — 
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with the foreign fiery, ſophiſticated mixtures, oſten 


imported under the name af wines, would be to 
degrade it; for it certainly ſurpaſſes them inflayour 
and pleaſantneſs, as much as it excels them in 
wholeſomeneſs and cheapneſs. But rarely do ve 
meet with perry or cyder of this ſuperior quality. 
For what is generally ſold by dealers and inn. 


| keepers is a poor, meagre, vapid liquor, prone to 


the acetous fermentation, and of courſe very inju- 


rious to the conſtitution. Is it not very mortifying, 
after the experience of ſo many centuries, that the 
art of preparing theſe ancient Britiſn liquors ſhould 
ſtill be ſo imperfectiy underſtood as yet to ſeem to 


be in its very infancy ? That throughout the prin- 


cijpal cyder diſtricts, the practice ſhould ſtill reſt on 


the moſt vague, indeterminate principles, and that 


the excellence of the liquor ſhould: depend rather 


on a lucky random hit, than on good management 
Yet ſuch appears to be really the caſe even among 
the moſt experienced cyder- makers m e 


| . .. tlie H 0 


1 

Mr. Marſhall, . nice e of ne 1 affins rs, 
in his late Tour through thoſe counties (expreſily 
undertaken for the purpoſe of inquiry on this 
ſubject) informs us that ſcarcely two of theſe pro· 
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1 Fe of the moſt eſſential parts of the 3 6 
That palpable errors are committed as to the time 
and manner of gathering the fruit—in laying- it 
up—in neglecting to ſeparate the unſound—and to 
grind properly the rinds, and kernels, &c. That 
the method of conducting the vinous fermentation, | 
the moſt critical. part of the operation, and which 
ſtamps the future value of the liquor, is by no 
means aſcertained-· While ſome promote the fer- 
mentation in a f pacious open vat, others repreſs ĩt 
by incloſing the liquor in a hogſhead, or ſtrive to 
prevent it altogether. That no determinate point | 
of temperature is regarded, and that the uſe of 
the thermometer, is unknown, or neglefted —That. 
they are as little conſiſtent as to the time of 
racking off, and whether this ought to be done only 
once, or five or ſix times repeated. And that 
for fining down the liquor, many have recourſe to - 
that odious article, bullock's blood, when the inten- 
tion might be much better anſwered; by whites of 
eggs, or iſinglaſs; | And finally, that the capricious. 
alte of particular cuſtomers is generally conſulted, 
rather than the real excellence of the fruit wine, 
and conſequently that a very. imperfect liquor is 
oiten vended, which tends to reduce the price, to 
diſgrace the vender, and to bring the uſe of 2 6 
and perry into diſrepute. _ 


* Marſhall's Rural Ogconomy of Glouceſterſhire, ii, * & 4. b 
| The 
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The art of making vinous liquors is a _ 
chemical proceſs, atid its ſucceſs chiefly de 
on a dexrerons management of the vindus fermentz⸗ 
tion, beſides a cloſe attention to fundry ring 
- circumſtances, the theory of which is pethaps hc 
yet fully underſtood by the ableſt "chemiſts; Cu 
we longer wonder then that ſo many erron out 
be committed by illiterate cyder-makets| totilly 
unverſed in the firſt principles of the chemital ar? 
Some few indeed, more enlightened that their 
brethren, and leſs bigotted to their own opinions 
by dint of obſervation, ſtrike out itmptovetiitht 
and produce every now and then, a liquor of ſu- 
perior quality, though perhaps far ſhort of excd- 
lencè yet ſtill fufficient to ſhew what might poſ- 
ſibly be accortipliſhed by a ſeries of new experi 
ments conducted c on n philoſophical PR” 


This wight lea to ficceſſive impfen til 
at length our Engliſh fruit liquors might be carried 
to a pitch of perfection hitherto unknown, by which 
the demand, both at home and abroad, would ſoon 
be enlarged, the prices augmented according to 
the quality, the value of eſtates increaſed, and the 
health and 1 ol theſe coun mies es propot- 
tionably, advanced. | 
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This might alſo help to point out A riethod of 

correfting the imperfections of theſe liquors; and - 
of meliorating thoſe of a weak, ' meagre quality by . 
ſafer, and more effectual means than are now —_ 
tiſed : and though nothing can fully compenſate — 0 
the defet'of ſun-thine in maturing the facchätine 
juices, in unfavourable Teafons, yet probably ſuch 
liquor might, without the dangerous and expenſive 
method of boiling in a copper veſſel, admit of 
conſiderable improvement by 1 the addition of barm 
or other ſuitable ferment, as yet unknown” in the 
prallice of the cyder diſtricts; or perhaps rather by 
a portion of rich nuf, or ſome wholeſome ſweet, as 
honey, ſugar-candy, or even melaſſes, added in i due 
proportion, N to the fermentatio D657 101 
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Now, ſhould this FR TD intereſt themſelves in 
the preſent inquiry, in which this and the adjacent 
counties are materially concerned; might” it not be 
 adviſcable to offer a ſuitable premium to ſtimulate 
the cyder-makers to undertake fuch a courſe of 
experiments as may Teens! Proper towards the i im- 


1 * 
6 «6 aid watts tn Sa ; 
that the Germans are known to meliorate their thin harſh wines by an - 
addition of concentrated Muſt, not by evaporation, but by freezing. = 
By this ſimple proceſs they are made to emulate good French wines „ 
a practice e imitation, checially in the Northern climatcs. „„ 
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provement of perry and cyder, and alſo fo Cor. 


recting, or meliorating theſe ens: when Pins 
from an ynripe or inferior fruit? 


Wor 


17 f is greatly to 50 W that the 1 1 " 


fruits which raiſed the fame of the liquors of this 


country, are now chiefly loſt, or ſo far 2 &- 


* as to be deemed irrecoverable, | 


16 
4 16 


Mr. Marſhall, in ** late furvey of the We, 


in Hereſopdihre, aſſures us that the redfireat is 


gives up: * celebrated flire apple i is going off; 
pear, which has probably furniſhed 
more CHAMPAIGN, than was ever 


— — it, can no longer be 5 to foutil; 


the ſtocks canker, and ae 


In Yorkibive eren f fine old 1 oy yer 
Ene within his own recollection, are loſt; 
the ſtocks cankered.. and the trees barren. 


{ The a Haghe — which ris a [PR 
that for richneſs, flavour, and price on the ſpot, 


ſurpaſſes: perhaps every other fruit liquor, r, having 
been valued at fixty guineas the hogſhead, is con- 


fined to a ſmall diſtrict near Roſs i in Herefordſhire, 


Bro Rural Occonomy of Gloceſtithire, Herefordſhire, ae. 


$4 f * 
Vol. II. page 253» | 
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10 will il probably in a few years be extinct. Is it 


not ſurprizing that the cultivation of ſuch excel- 
em varieties of fruit- trees ſhould be thus limited 


to a few particular counties, and ſo much neglected 
even in theſe; when probably by due attention to 


wi, alpect, and oher leading circumſtances, they ' 


might be ſucceſsfully raiſed, and FOO in 
almoſt wy brag us re pa e 

That fruit liquor Sun oT eck e and 
drunk with moderation, afford an uncommonly 


| wholeſome, and cheap beverage, is allowed on all 5 


* and confirmed by 18 ee = 


Nor can any arguments A its atiliey' be fairly 


drawn from its abuſe, or from the evils that neceſ- 
arily enſue from the enormous quantities of wy 
cjder conſumed by day labourers. 7364 


In the _ of Gbbestke ſays Mr. Marſhall, ſix 
quarts a day is the common allowance ; ſometimes 


nine or ten quarts; or an unlimited quantity! In a 
plentiful fruit year cyder is of very little value: 


men and maſters are equally adepts inthe art of 
drinking; and the tales that are told of them ap- 


pear fo incredible, it is to be hoped they are not. 


ſtrictly true. Drink ing a gallon- bottle- full at a 
Caught, | is ſaid (on * e to be no un- 


Common 


— 
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common feat,—A mere wanton trick tha "I 
bear to be bragged of. But to drain a tua -l 
bottle without taking it from the lips, a, did: 
certain labourer, is ſpoken of as an exploit voni 
an inhabitant of the Vale of Gloceſterl Another 
man of the Vale, however, undertook for trifling 
wager to drink twenty pints of cyder, one imme. 
diately after another. He got down. nineteen, (x 
the ſtory is gravely told) but theſe filling the caſk 
to the bung, the twentieth: could not of courſe get 
admittance: ſo that a Severn- man's ſtomach holds 
_ exaQly two gallons three pints? But the quantity 
drunk in this extemporaneous way by the men is 
trifling compared with that which their maſter 
will ſwallow at a fitting. Four well-ſcaſoned yeo- 
men (well khown in the Val) having raiſed. thei 
courage with the nectarious juice of the apple, re- 
ſolved to havea freſh hogſhead tapped; then ſetting On 1 
foot to foot, they _— r it at one er 


3 the effects of ſuch m feats 
performed by thoſe mad topers, our author is ſilent; 
but if ſimilar debauches are frequently committed 
with impunity: (which ſeems ſcarcely credible) they 
afford a ſtriking example of the ſalubrity of cyder, 
perhaps not to be paralleled by any other vinous 

or fermented liquor. - At all events ſuch, wanton 


© Occonomy of Gloverſteſtre, Val L 7. 55 _ oe 
| exceſſes 
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exceſſes ought by every poſſible means, to. be dif, 
equraged, But to the diſgrace of our police, the 
ay which infliéls penalties on drunkenneſa. inſtead 
of heing ſtrictly executed, is generally ſuffered to | 
remain a dead letter. Meanwhile, I fear it Müll! 
he in vain to admaniſh theſe thorough- paced | 
ſoakers—or attempt to deter thoſe brutes in human 
ſhape from purſuing the high! road to ruin! In 
uin ſhall we ſtrive to convince. them that a habit - 0 
of drinking learnt in youth, is not eaſily aban 
doned in riper years, and that a continued abuſe of | | 
even the moſt innocent fermented liquor, will, in 
r en but wee 
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Ariel XXIV. 64D 
Os te Pos 2 of Lead, a Cautions to the Heads of 
Families concerning the various unſiſpected Means by 


which that infadious enemy may find e into 
the Human _ - 


(By the Same. . 
Ka dr ama -Une rum als ends manual 


1 eum. 
1 call forth latent abilities, ans, to promote 
a generous emulation amongſt our huſband- 
men, manufacturers, and artizans, is the profeſſed 
wed of the 2 Society. But while we thus 
endeavour 


16981 


our to enlighten the minds, 10 10 king, | ns 
the zeal of the common people, -ought we not iy c 
inſtru them motcover in the neceſſary meme 
preſerving their health? Without this; how ſhut af 
wee enable them to encounter with alacrity their K. on" 
borious purſuits? Without health the daily taſk 'r this 
| cannot be performed. The plough and the team 1 0 
lie uſeleſ the buſy loom becomes ſilent and al 1 
the ceconomical arts languiſh! Till confined to the inte 
bed of ſickneſs, this uſeful claſs of people ate of ; 
all others the moſt inattentive to their health, It ang 
Is not till then that they begin to be truly ſenſible Cats 
of its value, and then with heartfelt ſighs they de- 110 
plore its abſence! Each rural ſcene that lately de- 3 
lighted the ſenſes, has on a ſudden loſt all its | 
charms, and the gay face of nature is now beheld The 
with an eye of indifference, or even diſgutt. tes 
For what are fields, or flow* rs, or ici to mes num 
Ahl taſteleſs all, if not enjoy'd with T _ lad, 0 
O HAL TH | quality 
: . tion, 
It is always much eaſier to tort diſeaſes than of all 
to cure them. Therefore to impreſs the common which 
people with a due ſenſe of the importance of their 
health, and to put them on their guard againſt cue Th 
of the moſt frequent, though unſuſpected cauſe enable 
of many of their FFiromck e 1s the buſinebs times 
of this eſſay. Vo 
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he mi micchieß arifing 1 culinary poiſons pre- 


nt a wide field for diſcuſſion; but I ſhall: confine 
myſelf at this time, to tbe Poiſon of Lad. Is it 


yot 2 moving fpectacle to ſee poor induſtrious 
tadeſmen, particularly the manufacturers of red 


nd white lead, daily expoſed to the noxiou: 
of this pernicious metal? Unhappy men, whoſe 


hard lot it is to earn, by the ſweat of their brow; 


i ſcanty maintenance, breathing all the while a 
winted air, and inhaling a ſlow poiſon at every 
pore, in order to prolong a wretched exiſtence? 
Theſe ſurely have a peculiar claim to our compaſ- 
ſonate regards, and I ſhould think myſelf happy 
if I could awaken the attention of this nn 
toxards the alleviation of their Gags: 

The London Sociery have not been inattentive to, | 
this great object, as appears from their late pre- 
miums, particularly ci Incerning a ſubſtitute for white 
lad, or a method of: diveſting-it of its deleterious. 
quality ;an object highly worthy your conſidera- 
tion, as this noxio us ſubſtance conſtitutes the baſis 


of all our commoy paint, the injurious effects of 


4 


which are ane complained of. 


me extenſive uſe, of lead in various forms,” 
enables it to aſſe il all the avenues of liſe.— Some 


times it attacks the human frame by an open 
. cs 5 - aſſault, | 


1 


aſnault, but more frequently it makes inroads Im 
the conſtitution as a ſecret unſuſpected enemy, 

Vatious cauſes conſpire to favour its introdidtion 
into the ſyſtem. The arts of chemiſty, 0 

medicine, and even of cookery, have all faccel. 
|  fively lent their aid; inſomuch that no 'perſn 
of whatever rank or ſtation, from the prince to 
the peaſant, can, at all times, pronounce himſelf 
perſectly ſecure againſt its filent depredations, 
| - Devoutly therefore, not lxidierouſſy, may we" noy 
5 exclaim with Sir John Falſtaff, 855 
T7 er Heavens, keep le ad out of ws!” 


The jovial knight, like 1 bdn-vivant of the pr. 
ſent day, tiot dreatning of its admiſſion into his 
body by any mode but one, Viz. that of aleaden- 
ball, continued to quaff his ſack in ſeeming {- 
curity, while each draught x Yobably contained a 
portion of the deteſted metal which he fo piouly 
deprecated, For our anceſtori ih thoſe days ven 
no novices in the myſtery of rei fining liquors with 

lead, though by no means ſuch a ble adepts as their 
| ſacceſſbrs, who (to do them jiiſtic e) appear w ht 
r W 
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— Baker, Dre pereival, and ocher . : 
authors, concerning this poiſon, will ſoon be con- 


vinced that they are but too well founded; and 


g that theſe cautions are not altogether 
| Seldom do the common people err 


rough exceſs of caution but often through the 
want of it. Few of them indeed have leifure or 


inclination to trace this ſubject through a variety of 
medical volumes, who nevertheleſs peruſe, with 
eagerneſs, the Society's papers, or other ſhort eſſays 


in which they conſider themſelves to be materially 
intereſted. The following admonitions, therefore, 
are not addreſſed to the medical faculty, but to 


the heads of families, Whoſe duty it is to watch 


wer the health of thoſe who are committed to 
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POISON or LEAD. 
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1d in ee or wn min 4 wa 
regetable life. The | miners who dig/the ore; Me 
ſmeiterz who reduce it to a metallick ſtate, 
lturers of white lead, painters, plurhbers, in a 
vord, all who are much 
brar teſtimony to its pernicious effects. Its fumes 
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are A leſs. deſtructive to domeſtick animal 
ſuch as dogg, cats, fowls, &c. nay, even vegetables 
in its neighbourhood ſoon loſe their verdure; 
nor can plants thrive in pots compoſed of this 
metal. Its various preparations, as litharge, red 
and white. lead, are all poiſonous, and their activity 
is increaſed by their union with acids. Lead un. 
fortunately being thus liable to be corroded, or 
even diſſolved by almoſt every ſpecies of acid, the 
dangerous conſequences are proportionably in. 
creaſed. For it not only unites with the ſtronger 
mineral acids, but alſo. with thoſe of the weaker 
vegetable kind, as that of wine, beer, cyder, vinegar, 
verjuice,;&c. to which it innparts a manifeſt ſweet- 
neſs, forming a ſalt termed. ſugar of lead. Hence 
the foundation of that moſt dangerous abuſe of 
. correcting acid wines and cyder with litharge, or 
other preparations of this metal. Lead alſo unites 
with expreſſed oils, and other unctuous 2 28 
butter, ſuet, Ad, 2 * e 


2 * p 2 7 "4 
7 . N 1 3 


Hence in Holland it 1 vel cuſtomary o 
correct the more offenſive expreſſed oils, ſo a 0 
ſubſtitute them for oil of oli ves, or alinonds, by 

impregnating them with lead. Another horrible 
abuſe, and which merits the moſt exemplary pu- 

niſhment! Deliberately thus to adulterate the com- 
mon articles of life with a * * and mw! 


Cham 3 „ 

Le ths the lives of 1 innocent perſons * unfeeling 
nice, ſeems a refinement in villainy at ES 
uman nature revolts, and which could hardly be 
credited in a Chriſtian country! The ſavage tribes 
al the moſt barbarous nations, who attack their de- 
cared enemies with poiſoned arrows, are r 
horn to diſcharge them at their e 
e and pie 4 640i 4244116 21, ee 


To fach an a pitch had. the A 
ut of adulterating liquors with lead arrived in 
France, that at length it became neceſſary to make 
ita capital offence. Jam unwilling to believe that 
y man would preſume to, practiſe: this inhuman 
fraud, were he fully apprized of the poiſqnous nature 
of the ingredient. That none of my readers may 
plead ignorance, I ſhall briefly mention its principal 
effects. 5 Fs | 


This metallick poiſon then is powerfully ſtyptick, 

ad, highly injurious. to the nerves, hence it fup- 
preſſes the natural inteſtinal diſcharges, producing 

obſtinate coſtiveneſs, and a peculiar ſpecies of colick 
terminating. in palſy of the extremities, which, ge- 
nerally deprives them of motion, without deſtroying 
their ſenſation. Theſe ſymptoms, being the genuine 
elfects of lead, ſeem to mark its ſpecifigk Nane 


udo diſtinguiſh | it from every other nn 
"NAS - 1 
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It moreover occafions a pale fallow counter 
contraction and waſting of the muſcles, nu 
 tremots, languors, convulſions, epilepſy, and death 
— Theſe ſymptoms vary according to the q 
of the poiſon, the ſtats of the body, the j Irritability 
of the ſyſtem, and other circumſtances. Some. 
times, without producing ſpaſms or other violen 
ſymptoms, it only occaſions a ſlow lingering indif. 
_ poſition, which, however, laſts ſome years, and u 
length generally eludes the power of medicine, 
This well accords with what has been tranſmltted to 
us concerning the ſlow poiſons of the ancients, and 
ſeems to confirm the ſuſpicion that their baſis wa 
no other than a ſecret calx of lead. May this faul 
calxlong reſt inoblivion, and never more be revi eil 


1 arious a in | hich it it is admitted into the 15 


This 990 may be received. into (he to 
no and in medicine. 


1. Din. Waris, which cite 0 "__ a 
Proportion of diet in every nation, is genenly 
conveyed through leaden pipes, or cylinders of 
pumps, and is often left to ſtand in leaden ciſtems. 


As theſe have fometimes been found corroded in 
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certain places, by Newman and other e 
writers, it has been ſuſpected, and not without 


aſon, that the water might thus receive a flight 


impregnation from the metal. Galen and Fiirwoipe | 
loudly condemn. leaden pipes for the x > of 
conveying water, becauſe their internal fal can. 
uacts a covering of white lead, Dr. Heberden 
een 
jears: the water exhibited a whitiſh powder at 
the bottom, and gave a brown tinge ta'a ſalution 
of orpiment, and volatile tincture of ſulphur 


proofs of the preſence of lead. Sir George Baker, 


hovever, repeated the experiment by Keeping water 
in a leaden tube, but at the end of two months the 


mer diſcovered no ſenſible impregnation by bs 85 


above teſts, He felates however, on the teſtimony. 
of Dr. Wall, that a family in Worceſter ſuffercet 4 
long tedious indiſpoſition, with ſpme ſymptoms of 


this poiſon, in conſequence of daily uſing 2 hand 


auminous water. On examining the pump, the 


laden cylinder was found corroded, and even per- 


rated by the water, although- it had been repaired 
only three years before, On remeving to angebe 
houſe ſupplied with better water, the family a 
length recovered their wonted health. From theſe 
ad it would appear that water, under certain 
to prove injurious to health, Some authors _ : 


f 1 360 
others poſitively deny this concluſion, Hin ater 
it is true, is no menſtruum for lead, but rarely do 
we meet with water that is pure. -Pump or 


water 1s generally impregnated with a ſmall portion 
of vitriolick or marine falt, but lead is hardly ca. 


pable of detaching theſe acids from an alkaline or U 
earthy baſis, and therefore cannot communicate ay dem 
poiſonous quality to the water: hence this met], thei 

. though immerſed in a ſolution of alum, remain is 1 
unchanged. Nor can the atrial acid enable water adul 

to act upon lead. But ſhould the water contain am diſtr 
mineral or vegetable acid, uncombined with earth, preg 

a circumſtance which rarely occurs, it may then, this 
though in a very dilute ſtate, corrode the metal mor, 
ſufficiently to produce miſchievous effects, Thi of P 
ſeems actually to have been the caſe at Worceſter, ache 
For it certainly muſt have been an acid, not alum, to tl 
that corroded the lead, —This ny ſuggeſt to us eaſe, 
ae n cautions; = nam 
„165 That whenever water dump any | ſen N 
mark of acidity, by an aluminous taſte, or by fatal 
changing ſyrup of violets red, ſuch water, if meant Wy of F. 
for internal uſe, e win never to come in en bein 
edge 1 1 e 0 laws, 

rn thea 5 or ſy 

24. Water hind: Gone chs Jean guter conf 


of houſes, or ſtanding long in leaden-ciſterns 2255 


ü 3 Z 
poſed to falling leaves, from which it may acquire ; 
an aye quality, is alike- exceptionable, To this 
cauſe, M. Tronchin attributed the epidemick dure 
which ſome Nour ago ne at neren „ 
WI Vks.—It is wlthy obſervation, di the en- 
gemial eolick, which formerly was wont to infeſt 
the inhabitants of Poitou, ſo as to become proverbial, 
is now no longer known, ſince the practice of | 
dulterating wines has been aboliſhed from that 
liſtric, In whatever country the liquors are im- 
pregnated with lead, either by accident or deſign, 
this diſeaſe will be found to prevail, as will, I think, 
more fully appear in the ſequel. Hence the colick 
of Poitou, and of Devonſhire, and the dry belly- 
ache of the Weſt· Indies (whatever ſome may aſſert 
to the contrary) are evidently one and the fame diſ-— 
aſe, and may clearly be traced to Ce fame bo 
. the poiſon of lead. 
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Notwithſtanding the + of the es the 
fatal abuſe ſtill prevails, particularly in many parts 
of France and Germany, where their weaker wines, 
being prone to acidity, are ſtill, in defiance of all 
laws, human and divine, corrected with litharge, 
or ſweetened with-ſugar of lead: Nor is this wholly 
confined to the lower white wines, ſuch: as the 
Rheniſh, 1 the RO * in a late French 
| N | 


\- 


in Paris. Dr. Gadane computes the average 


1 


publication, intitled La Manon RsTropr, a large 
ball of lead is piouſly directed to be ſuſpended in 


the caſk in order to prevent the wines of Brgay 
from turning acid ! At Paris, the low meagre wine 
commonly ſold to the populace are made to run 


. through a leaden channel, and are diſtributed to 


the cuſtomers in meaſures compoſed of tin, or baſe 


pewter containing a large portion of lead. f- 


cordingly.the colick of Poitou is ſtill predominant 


number of inhabitants annually afflicted with thi 
diſeaſe to amount to five or ſix hundred. N. 
Senac, late phyſician to the King of France, add 
his teſtimony concerning the frequency of the diſ- 
caſe at Verſailles. Dr. Warren enumerates thirty 
inſtances among the ſervants and domeſticks of an 
Engliſh nobleman, during his reſidence at Hanover, 


all occaſioned by the ſame cauſe. It has been ob- 


ſerved with ſurprize that, at Surinam, the Euro- | 
peans who drink French wines are extremely liable 
to this diſeaſe, while the natives, who n, 
this beverage, entirely 11 


If we tum our 3 
wines, I fear they will by no means be found clear 


af ſuſpicion. In Graham's art of making Britiſh 


7 1 v 1 
vines, are the following choice receipt: 
5 \ 4 g * F - : 1 
F > * 4 1 4 1 - * * * a 
1, 7 
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| = To fofuon Green Wines 15 of 4 | 
8 wherein /itharge has been wad} 
ſteeped, and put den of n into el A 
will mend it in N eſpecially. | 


2. To hinder Wine from turning Fur. 3 


put a pound of melted lead in fair water into your caſe | 
pretty warm, and 175 it _ 5 To 
From which it ln that William - ati a 
ms deep in the myſtery of vintners: and his book, 
having gone through no leſs than fix editions, may 


gerous ſecret of thoſe adepts in iniquity, to at leaſt 
three thouſand innocent families, together with 
their friends and conneRtions! But to eſtimate the 
um total of miſchief accruing from the numerous 
receipt-books of this ſtamp publiſhed within theſe 
fity years paſt, © highly neceſſary (as the editors 
gravely obſerve) to ALL Fam1Lizs,” entirely baffles 
calculation! For, according to the ſage advice of 
thoſe worthy authors, ſcarcely any family is now 
found without one or more of their © faithful guar- 
dians of health, or truſty monitors in every ba. | 

lating to food a= 15 arent SED os | 
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To ſupply the publick with an eifel antidote 
to the various poiſons conveyed in theſe books, and 
lſſeminated far and wide — the WY w_ | 


be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have revealed the dan= — 
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be worthy the pen of the ableſt chemiſt, and every dep 
liſe thus reſcued from their pernicious effects 


would well intitle him to a eine eroun. eval 
an * W or, in * et be 1 
the colick of Poitou, is a prevailing diſeaſe in the, wee 


' Weſt-Indies, particularly among thoſe who drink mp 
rum. Some attribute it to the newneſs of the ci 
ſpirit, others to the acid juice of the limes which | 
generally accompanies its uſe, But the former, 
when genuine, is inadequate to the effect; the latter, | 
| Inſtead of producing the diſeaſe, is found rather to 
be a remedy. „ 


Dr Joby Hunter, in the year 1 26h, being la- 
tioned with the army at Spaniſh-town in Jamaica 
finding this diſeaſe very prevalent among the 
ſoldiers who drank. new rum, while others who 
abſtained from it, — free, began to examine 
| cloſely the liquor, and alſo the implements uſed in 
the diſtillery. The rum, in his experiments, gale 
evident ſigns of an impregnation, of lead. The 
worm of the ſtill, conſiſting of a large proportion fre 
of lead, he found corroded.. An acid reſiduum 
called dunder, it ſeams, is added to the mixture . ki 
before diſtillation, and partly riſes with the ſpirit 
No wonder then that the lead was corroded by it. 
The ſpirit, in praceſs of time, in a bent pug 
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depoſits | the lead, hence old rum is LE? much 
leſs unwholeſome than new. If rum be leſt to 
evaporate in a glaſs it leaves an acid remnant be- 
hind. He further adds, that if a piece of lead 
be immerſed in pure proof ſpirit. the. ſpace of ten 
weeks, the liquor i is found. to have acquired a ſlight 
impregnation from the metal A new and ſingular 
cicumſtance; but which I believe never can take 


place where pure ird is employed. a 2 


The nitrous acid ĩs S clandeſtinely, 100 | 
to corre ill-flavoured rum, and ſuch an adul- 
terated ſpirit may be readily conceived capable of 
acting on lead, though pure ſpirit certainly cannot. 
Hence it is eaſy to ſee, how, the above deception in 
the Doctor's experiment might tend to miſlead. his 
judgement. | Diſtilleries, and even breweries, w W with 
al their apparatus, ought to undergo a narrow : 
inſpection, as acids, and even their effluvia, are 
capable of corroding lead. | Therefore the leaden 
worms, ſpouts, gutters, in a word, every utenſil 
containing that metal, ought to be viewed. wit 
a jealous eye. Nor ought the enquiry to be con- 
fined to theſe places alone: for if we extend our 
views to our wine and cyder-preſſes—dairieg, 
kitchens, and ſtore- rooms, we ſhall probably meet 
wth much to be complained of much to be re- | 
formed, "har the n 8 SP» or even 
the 
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Lerutiny, may perhaps be juſtly doubted. fr 
it remembered, that not only lead and pewter, by 
alſo the tinning of copper veſſels,” the ſolder con. 
taining a mixture of lead, and the glazing of canon 
ware being a calx of lead, are all liable to be cu. 

roded by acids, or even expreſſed oils. 


CrbrR.— That acid wines or crude cyder ma 
independent of any adulteration, produce boyd 
complaints, attended with griping pains, and da. 
rhea, cannot be denied, but that they ſhouldoca. 
fion a colick, complicated with coftiveneſs, and 
terminating in palſy, is highly improbable. ' 01 
the contrary, that this diſeaſe is the genuine pro- 
duce of the poiſon of lead ſeems to have ben 
proved by the moſt ſatisfactory evidence. The 
Endemial colick of Devonſhire, aſcribed by D. 
Hurbam and others, to the acidity of new cyde, 
has at length been clearly traced to the above 


From the elaborate eſſays of Sir George Baker ol 
this ſubject, it appears, that in thoſe diſtri 
where the diſeaſe was moſt prevalent, lead vn 

generally found in the preſſes or utenſils employed 

in making the cyder, and that on analyſing tie 
ſuſpetted liquor, he obtained from it ſmall por! 


& 
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of real lead. That ſome of the Reese 5 
Lnown to buy ſugar of lead to correct the acidity 
of their eyder! That others, in order to preſerve 
their weak cyder for the uſe of their labourers, 
vere wont to have recourſe to the well-known ſecret | 
of ſuſpending a leaden ball in the caſk. That the 
cyder is generally drawn into large glazed pitchers, 
in which it often ſtands many hours before it is 
drunk by the labourers. And finally, that ac- 
cording to the teſtimony of the late Dr. Charlton, 
moſt of the paralyticks recommended to the Bath 
Hoſpital were ſent from the cyder countries, except 
Herefordſhire, where, on enquiry, it was afterwards 
diſcovered that lead was not employed ney ml 
n menen 97170 


Since the abowe was woitten, W I 8 
» find, from Ae, Manbult's late furvey' of the 
Gar peel: in Herefordſhire, that lead is wot 


„m, ie not ignorant, has bes seed) 6 dl ty 5 
of his Devonſhire antagoniſts, to leaden ſhot accidentally left in thie 
botdes before the eyder was bottled : By others, to a portion of lead 
introduced by deſign, in order to raiſe a laugh at the DoQtor"siexpence. * 
But admitting fo accurate an obſerver could ſo eaſily be impoſed upon, 
(vaich is highly improbable) yet the doArine reſts not on this expe- 
tent alone, but on à ſeries of facts which Rill remain unſhalen3 
und which, perhaps, will not be found eaſy to overturn.Fer the | 
circumſtances have been communicated by different authors at different s 
Wut, and without the flighueſt appearance of collußfon, and yet all 
end to the ſame point. 

aby 
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| nobdllydiſcardec n the old-lewen ; 
yet ſuffered to remain. The. bed or floor of the 
«preſs, ſays he, which is now generally compoſed 
« of wood or ſtone, formerly was uſually covered 
«with lead, which by being. diſſolved in the Pr 
of the liquor, has probably been the cauſe of 
much miſchief. Nevertheleſs lead is ſtill ſuffered | 
* to remain about ſome cyder- preſſes. There is 1 
_ « publick mill at Newnham whoſe bed is ain 
. .covered with lead; and I have ſeen others-whoſe 
« lips, or ſpouts, and a rim round the outer edge, 
Howe or that dangerous metal!” y | 


1 A ftriking fone of 1 ignorance, A and 
inter ! otherwiſe a practice ſo injurious to health, 
and detrimental to the credit of the liquor, would 
not be thus abſurdly perſiſted in. I know. it i 
pretended that the quick paſſage of the apple-juice 
through ſuch ſpouts or gutters does not afford time 
for any impregnation. But this is a miſtake, for 
the leaden ſurface being often wetted, and, alter 
nately dried by expoſure to the air, contracts minute 
particles of ceruſs; or ruſt of lead, ready to be 
waſhed off, and diſſolved in the courſe of the pro- 
| ceſs. Sometimes the juice is even ſuffered to fer- | 
ment in veſſels lined with lead, which ſtill great) 


5 Rural Ovconomy of Gloceferhir, Herefordhire 4. p. 1 
increaſes 


to) 


ncreaſes the danger. An inſtance of this kind 

lately occurred at Frome: A family of three per- 

ſons drank freely of this liquor, and were at length | 

ſcired with the colick of Poitou. The maſter who,  _, 
drank the greateſt quantity, ſuffered moſt, and his . 
diſeaſe terminated in a fatal palſy : — the wife and 
maid-ſervant, who drank leſs, underwent ſimilar 


dne but 7 with life, © ESTER _ Wo 
T is ; high time lac this; and the Aill more un- 
pardonable abuſe of wilfully adulterating cyder' 
vith lead, ſhould be wholly ſuppreſſed; that an 
enquiry ſhould be ſet on foot through all the cyder 
diſtricts, that ' ſuch practices may be detected 
wherever they exiſt ; and that the colick of Poitou 
may no longer be Oy Riled the oy 
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Miu and 5 The veſlels of our Ade 
dairies conſiſt chiefly of lead, or earthen-ware 
| glazed with a calx of that metal, both which are 
lable to be corroded by weak acids, and oily ſub- 
ſtances. Whether the milk and cream are ſuf- 
fered to remain in them long enough to acquire 
an impregnation of the metal has not been de- 
termined: but the acid odour Which ſtrikes tbbe 
noſtrils on entering certain dairies, eſpecially in a 
varm ſeaſon, is at leaſt ſufficient to excite ſuſpicion, - 
Yor, V. Bb W 
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40 to pur! the publick on ie guard till the 
ſafety of theſe veſſels be more fully aſcertained, 
My late ingenious friend Mr. Hayes has already 
offered ſome judicious ſtrictures on the abuſe. of 
theſe veſſels in dairies, and mentioned others az 
proper to be introduced in their place.. 


But if veſſels of caſt-iron, which he propoſed to 
ſubſtitute for leaden ones, ſhould be found to im. 
part an unpleaſant colour or chalybeate. taſte to 
the milk (as we have reaſon to apprehend) it vill 
prove an inſuperable objection to their uſe. After 

all; the wiſeſt ſtep would be to return to the ancient 
wooden bowls of our anceſtors, than which nothing 
can be more joey ſafe or * from ſuſpicion 


Ks Proxuus, ACID Foo Se. —Theſe af | 
_ powerfully upon lead and its preparation, and, it is to | 
be feared, often acquire an unſuſpected impregnation 
of that metal in various culinary proceſſes, Thus 
when vinegar is diſtilled in a pewter alembick, or 
paſſes through the worm of a common till, it carries 
with it a portion of the metal. The proceſs ought 
therefore always to be performed i in ſtone or glas 
veſſels.—It is a very common, but dangerous mil- 
take, to ſuppoſe that vinegar may be truſted to 


< 
* 
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earthen-ware with perfect ſafety, fince ves 
ble acids act more forcibly on the calces of 


2 than on the metal itſelf; hence the ſevere 


colicks often brought on in time of harveſt among 
the poor labourers, from drinking cyder after 
ſanding but a few hours, in glazed 1 FO 


Yet glazed ta ina variety of Sis 
eonſtitutes the veſſels in which pickles are kept; 
in which acid fruits are ed; and in which 
various kinds of tarts are baked. It is moreover 
curious to obſerve, that a marked preference is 
given to them by moſt frugal houſewives, who find 
by experience that ſuch veſſels occafion a material 
faving in the article of ſugar :—but they remain to 
be told, that the increaſed ſweetneſs proceeds from 
the acid of the fruit being blunted by its union with 
the glazing of the veſſel, which has a more per- 
nicious tendency than they ſeem to be aware of, 
For certainly theſe good ladies would not deſign- 
edly fweeten our viands with e of lead = 


to 
N- 
to 
il 
er 
it 
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Hig it ought to be retirarked; that there is a 
material difference in the mode of glazing veſlels. 
The glazing of fone ware and china being a vitri- 
fication of the clay, is indiffoluble in acids, wack | 


+ London Medical Inquiries, rol, f. e. 
Bb „ therefore 
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therefore ſuch veſſels are perfectly ſafe; while the 

. glazing of ordinary earthen-ware, conſiſting of a 
calx of lead, is eaſily acted upon _ _ and 
a a noxious quality, 


The fame remark is in ſome blow aul. 
cable to veſſels lined with tin. Pure block. tin, it 
is true, gives no impregnation to vinegar or acid 
juices, but the generality of tinned veſſels contain 
a conſiderable alloy of lead, beſides what is uſed 
in the ſolder. This is very diſtinguiſhable even by 
 Tubbing a finger over them, which will ſoon ac. 

quire a blackiſh hue from the lead; a circumſtance 


worthy notice, as too much confidence is generally | 


placed on the ſafety of tinned veſſels. Not to 
mention the danger of the tin lining: ſoon wearing 
off, and leaving a copper ſurface expoſed. Hence 


the fatal accidents that have enſued from acid 


ſauces and gravy ſoups ſtanding- too long in ſuch 
veſſels, and acquiring thereby an impregnation 


doubly dangerous, For here. the poiſon of lead, 


and verdigris, combine their united forces to un- 
dermine the human frame! | 


| The Dutch have been accuſed af 1 the 
rancidity of oils, and even butter, by pouring! melted 


lead into them. If this be true, the ordinary prac- 


tice of preſerving falted-butteror hogs· lard in _ 
earthen 
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earthen veſſels for kitchen uſe, may indeed diminiſh ' 
their tendency to rancidity, but not without com- 


municating a more dangerous quality. 45161 


But what ſhall we ſay to the ſtill more hazardous 
practice of chemiſts and apothecaries, who, till 


very lately, have been ſanctioned by no leſs autho- 
rity than that of the College Diſpenſatory to boil 


their oxymels, compoſed chiefly of honey and vi- 
nepar, in glazed earthen veſſels, for ſuch the words 


auge f&ili vitrrato plainly import! And it 18 
much to be feared the direction will - continue ta 
be literally obeyed. by thoſe who are ſtill ignorant 


of its dangerous tendency. Such an overſight 


cannot be ſuppoſed long to have eſcaped the notice 
| of that learned body; but is it not ſtrange they 
ſhould ſuffer this, and ſome other obvious ble- 


miſhes, to diſgrace one of the moſt elegant Diſpen- 


ſtories in Europe, from the year 1746 till the new 
edition of 1788, wherein I am glad to find them 
expunged, and that glaſs veſſels only are expreſely 
ordered for ſuch purpoſes in future? The old pew= 
ter funnels and meaſures, however, ſtill. continue 


to be found in almoſt every ſhop. Into theſe are 


poured, without heſitation, vinegar and other acids; 
| 3nd the veſſels ſometimes, through hurry, are ſet 
! unwaſhed, On expoſure to the air for ſome 


e effloreſcence of ſugar of lead is formed 
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on the inner ſurface, ready to ſweeten ds nent 


dns or julep that happens to be is into 
them! | 


Tu is imported ingo this country in cheſts 
lined with ſheet lead. This, like other vegetables, 
contains a weak acid, which quality is probably 
| heightened by a latent fermentation which tea un- 
dergoes when damaged by moiſture. May it not 
in this ſtate act on the metal? How far the tremors, 
depreſſion of ſpirits, and other nervous ſymptoms 
generally aſcribed to this vegetable, or the hot 
water in which it is infuſed, may not, in ſuch 
inſtances, with equal probability be attributed to 


the lead in which it ls incloſed, | is left for futur 


obſervation. | 


SATURNINE Meprctnss.—Lead, though a poiſon, 


yet in ſkilful hands is capable of being rendered an 
vſeful medicine, and therefore is ſtill properly a- 
lowed to retain a place in the Diſpenſatory. As 2 
cooling ſedative, it ſuddenly allays pain and in- 
flammation; as a ſtrong ſtyptick, it 
checks the bleeding of ruptured veſſels, and other 
Profuſe evacuations. Its moſt active preparation 
is ſugar of lead; but every preparation of thi 
metal undoubtedly demands the utmoſt circum- 


ſpection, and particularly when it is 
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intemally. By combining it with opium, to coun- 
eat its deleterious effect on the bowels, I have 
ſometimes ventured to give it in certain deſperate 
caſes, and that with very evident advantage.* ' As 


lad enters the compoſition of a variety of appli- 


10 
les, cations deſigned for external uſe, as lotions, eye- 
bly vaters, ointments, / plaiſters, &c. the untoward 


ſymptoms which ſometimes ſucceed, are totally 
unlooked for, and therefore generally referred to 
every cauſe but the right one. Among the popular 
applications of this claſs, Goulard's famous Extract 
of Saturn, and his vegeto-mineral water, ſeem to 
ſtand at the head of the liſt ; and though perhaps 
| inferior to an aqueous ſolution of the ſugar. of lead, 
ue nevertheleſs far more faſhionable remedies. 
Applications of this nature may, it is true, be uſed 
vit tolerable ſafety where there is a whole ſkin, 
and its texture ſufficiently entire to prevent abſorp- 
tion, But where it isſoft and ſpungy, or the ſcarf 
ſkin ſtripped off, or ulcerated, the poiſon of courſe 
will be more liable to be abſorbed into the ſyſtem, : 


* Bren thus guarded, the doſe ought to be cautionlly increaked, 
and perhaps never exceed three or four grains à day. What are we 
to think then of certain Engliſh Diſpenſatories and-Compendiums of 
Phyfick, (the daily companions of all our young practitioners) who | 
gravely recommend it to be given from ſeven to nine, nay even totwelve | 

dais and upwards aday | See Quincy's Diſpenſatory--Shaw's Practice 
of Phyſick—Ball's Practice of Phyſick—Naval and Military Diſpen= 

du -in which laſt rwency grains are ordered for a fingle doſe! ! 

| and 


1 76 1. - 
and to produce i its pernicious effects. Ae of 
this have been remarked by my friend Dy, Percinul, 
and other accurate obſervers. To prevent the 


tender ſkin of infants from being excoriated, nurſes 
ſeldom fail to ſprinkle the parts plentifully with 


white lead. Hence perhaps the ſevere gripes and 


fatal convulſions which ſo often enſue, though ge- 
1 attributed to other cauſes. 


Ants 8 Puav-THInG are eats en 
with a compoſition of red or white lead; but hoy 
often do we ſee the ſmiling innocents ſuck within 
their lips thoſe pernicious toys, while the unſuſ- 
pecting parents look on with apparent ſatisfaction 
The application of an ointment with litharge, or 
white lead, to nurſes ſore nipples, often prove 
fatal to ſucking infants: twelve inſtances of this 
ſort are recorded by Sir George Baker to have 
happened at Dartmouth. Our common red wafers 
receive their colour from red lead. When theſe 
are accidently picked up by tame birds, they ſoon 
prove fatal, which ought to be a caution to thoſe 
inconſiderate perſons who are fond of not ooh 
| — but ſwallowing them, 


| 33 In Wir- are equally repre 
henſible for incautiouſly moiſtening their 


with their lips, and frequently ta it in theit 
| | mouths 


Tam at 


* r 
the ſwallowed from day to day, till at length the 
tes health becomes viſibly impaired without the cauſe 
with 


ſupervene.® 


of . - 
- 5 
1 > 


Cosuxricks. Were it permitted us to penetrate 
the ſecret receſſes of the toilet, and to explore at lei- 
ſure the nature of the myſterious articles which ad- 
miniſter ſo conſpicuouſly to artificial beauty, we 


brated coſmeticks conſiſt of nn of * 
mercury, or biſmuth. | 2 15 


pleaſed to term it) is a preparation of cochineal in 
nitrous acid, with ſome other ingredient which is 


ſition, which gives the roſeate bloom to their coun- 
tenance, being prepared with a ſtrong mineral acid, 

is perhaps not altogether ſo very innocent as they 
imagine: beſides, its exceſſive dearneſs renders it 
an object of adulteration; and vermillion (a prepa- 


* Adiſcovery we owe to the ſogacity of my | Jate a friend 
Dr. J. . Londoy Medical Inquiries, vol. Vs ob. 37. | 


| RE | affords 


dens ſuſpeed, unleſs the colick or x pal ſhould | 


ſhould probably find that ſome of the moſt cele- 


| Gina or 8 rouge, (as the ladies are 


kept a profound ſecret. This favourite compo- 


ration of png though an humble re 


| - thus our modern Hebes attempt to preſerve a per. 


| : 66}; --: 

| affords a cheap and inviting ingredient to mir 
with it, To this, in its ſimple or combined ſlat, 
they are generally beholden for their roſes, while 
a calx of lead, or, what is equally pernicious, the 
magiſtery of biſmuth, gives the laſt poliſh to the 
lily-whiteneſs which ſo dazzles our eyes.“ It is 


petual bloom, and to hold wrinkles and old age at 

| Cefiance. But alas! theſe pernicious ingredients, 
like mercury, though only uſed: externally, are 
liable to be imbibed at every pore, and thence 
convey a ſlow poiſon into the ſyſtem, highly inju. 
rious to health; and, what may appear ſtill more 
formidable, —deftructive to beauty! For diſmal to 
relate! the cold cream, the pomade divine, or what- 
ever ſpecious titles ſuch compoſitions may aſſume, 
at laſt betray their truſt; and, inſtead of beauty, 
produce real deformity! The artificial roſes ſoon 
fade, theangelick whiteneſs contracts adingy brown, 


This poiſonous compoſition is generally dignified by the pompous 
title of pearl powder, and ſold as perfectly innocent. It has however 
proved fatal to ſome, and ruined the health of many others, without 
being even ſuſpefted. I am credibly informed, that thoſe ladies who | 
are in the habit of enamelling their faces, necks, and boſoms, ith 
tis white paint, generally fall early victims to their own indiſcretion; 
but particularly ſo if they happen to undergo the ſmall-pox, even bj 
inoculation, Nor is this to be wondered at; the puſtules being unable i 
penetrate outwardly through the enamelled ſkin, the virus rereles iu. 
wardly, and preys on the vital organs. 
4 | | . when 
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pens at the 0 of their health! 


But to quit ſo W a ſubjet—If ail has 
been offered be not ſufficient to put them on their 
guard, more would be ineffectual. However, be- 


* FFA NS. F 


as a perfectly ſafe, cheap, and efficacious ſubſtitute 


which may be freely uſed without any riſk of de- 
tection, —a coſmetick which boaſts the higheſt an- 
tiquity, and is perhaps the only true one acknow- 
ledged by Nature. It is not only innocent, but 
highly conducive to health. It clears the com- 


Other than cold Spring Water! | 


4 


Method 


when the maſk falls off, and the ſpectre ſtands con- | 
ed! · Strange that Britiſh ladies, to whom nature 
has been ſo bountiful, ſhould diſtruſt their native 
charms, and have recourſe to ſuch wretched ſub= - 
ſtitutes of art! Is it not truly mortifying that they _ 
ſhould thus ſtoop to adorn, or rather diſguiſe their 


fore I conclude, there is one ſimple coſmetick I can 
venture with confidence to recommend to the ladies, 


for all the pernicious tribe above-mentioned, and. 


| plexion far beyond the milk of roſes; and when 
accompanied with regular hours and briſk exer- 
 Ciſe in the open air, diffuſes over the countenance , 
a more animated bloom than the fineſt rouge. 3+. 3 
i now needleſs to add, that this grand ſecret 1 is no 


* Particularly on expoſure to the ſun, a hot fire, or ſulphurou 


[ 3 ] 


Method of detetting Lead by a Chemical Tf, 
Io point out a certain method of de 
poiſon of lead, in whatever form it may be found 
lurking, next demands our conſideration; Tlis 
happily 4s practicable; - but the principle on which 
it depends cannot be clearly underſtood but by 
thoſe who are tolerably verſed in chemiſtry, The 
fact, however, is highly intereſting to the publick, 
and therefore ought to be univerſally known, In 
whatever ſubſtance, then, this inſidious enemy may 
lie in ambuſh, whether in wine, cyder, foods, me- 
dicines, or coſmeticks, the following teſt, like the 
touch of Ihuriel's ſpear, inſtantly _ 2 5 
zo light. Mage „ %% eki as e 


T ake of yellow e in Wee, MF ounce, | 
of quick-lime freſh from the kiln. . 2 ounces, 
ol diſtilled water boiling hot. ... a0 ounces. 


* the whole ſtand twenty-four hours in a cloſe veſſel 
of glaſs or porcelain, ſtirring the mixture with a wooden 
ſpatula. Then carefully decant the clear liquor, and ſtriin 
it into a bottle, which muſt be well ſecured and kept for 
ule. F requent ae to air, deſtroys its tranſparen): 


, * 


| REMARKS 


Iſt, If a few drops of this liquor | be put ino 


a gals of vine or other ſuſſ — liquor, and no 
| change 


5 _ ww 8 ao» 
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change of colin r, or viſible alteration bf be 
aſſured ſuch Lquay 4 is free from TN or metallick 


adulteration. eee e J. SEO 4 mm 


2d. If the liquor contain the Dighteſt img | 
nation of lead, as litharge, or ſugar of lead, (the 
ſubſtances generally employed for the purpoſes of 
zdulteration) on adding the teſt a eee wall 
enſue of a dyſky mu inen. motion, A Oy 


3d, If the ſuſpected liquor be-bigh i 
it muſt be previouſly diluted with triple its quantity 


| of diſtilled water, -or the. c hange will. not be ſuf-. 


ficiently perceptible; and care muſt! be taken to 


| add deliberately from three» to fix drops only, at- 


tentively marking the alteration. A larger quan- 
tity may re· diſſolve the preci pence, and * render 
it inviſible. "AN FFF 
4th. * iron . athar metals may 1 4 | 
change of colour and precipitation, if any doubt 
ſhould ariſe concerning the nature of the precipi- 
tate, let a quart of the ſuſpected liquor, be evapo=» 
ated in a large crucible to an extract, and aſter- 
vards calcined in a red heat. When it is cold 
the metallick particles may be diſcovered in their 
proper form in the aſhes, Or the precipitate may 
r cXamined without a tedious capnraions if it, 
be 
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be placed on charcoal, and che flame-of a end 
be directed upon it with a blow-pipe, by which it 
: W 


th. II to any medicine, perfunite, or eoſin 


in form of powder, liquid, or ointment; a fey 
drops of this liquor be added, a brown colour vil 
ſoon appear, . 
| In the compoſition. . | | 


| 6th. Thevitriolick acid and ſaccharine acid my 
alſo be employed to precipitate lead from liquon, 
but the above teſt appears to me ane 
—_ of the kind cas Gileoveres:" | 


 Preſervative Method 


F plumbers, painters, and nt s | 


of red and white lead, in carrying on their dangerous 
operations, often perceive a ſweetiſh taſte, attended 


with a ſlight nauſea, or ſenſe of faintneſs, evidently 


| . proceeding from the ſugar of lead. But this ap- 
proach to diſeaſe is too commonly neglected til 
Health is completely ruined. Such perſons ſhould, 
previous to their going to work early in the 
morning, inſtead of drinking a pernicious dum, 


take a ſpoonful of caſtor oil, or oil of olives, and 
uſe fat oleaginous foods, For their further proter+ | 


Th 
reſult 


medic 
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tion to carry off the noxious vapours, and alſo 


och or fannel well dipped in an all ley, and 


hey probably might be in a great meaſure preſerved 
Fom the poiſonous fumes that daily ſurround them. 
The like method of prevention is no leſs appli- 
cable to thoſe who are occupied in other pernicious 


um ecke in cen. &c. 5 


ruling from the poiſon of lead belongs not to 
the common people, but demands the early aid 


medical properties of this mineral. Such a prac- 
ttioner, however, is not always at hand; therefore 


| hal briefly etch out the principal outlines of 
Cure, which is all that can be attempted in the 
preſent eſſay. At firſt the poiſon generally exerts 


ben EO T- 


Click, attended with ſevere pain, obſtinate coſtive- 


ion they ought t to avail. theraſ)ves of a free ven⸗ 


'breathe through mufflers compoſed of double 


lo be careful to throw off their dirty clothes the 
ment their work is over. By theſe precautions 


minerals, as grinders of verdigris, gilders in water- 


Lues of cm. * FU : 


n he treatment, of the various ſtubborn diſorders : 


ad attention of a judicious and experienced phy- 
ician, who perfectly underſtands the chemical and 


Is virulence on the inteſtines under the form of 


/ 


o prevent improper management, or loſs of Umes., - 
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rt 1 
neſs, and frequent reachings, which may bv 


Iyer 

the firſt ſtage. | Theſe ſymptoms are generlly fue, WW n an 
ceeded by a paralytick anden of che ene hecon 
accompanied with numbneſs, loſs of this, 
frequent pains through the limb affected. m. howe 


| 16 Seca 1 e 


— aſs firſt ſtage, the chicfi intention i is to b 
7 free paſſage through the bowels. But this is not 
to be attempted by ſtrong emeticks, or rough pur. 
gatives, which, inſtead of 'anſwering the intention, 
ſerve but to exaſperate the ſymptoms. The pain 
muſt firſt be allayed, and the ſpaſm relaxed by a 
liberal uſe of opium and the warm bath, before 
* can be retained, or adminiſtered vith 
any proſpect of ſucceſs. A truce being thus ob. 

tained, evacuants will then have their defited eff 

And if mild lenient catharticks, ſuch as caſtor ol, 
calcined magneſia, Epſom falt, or phoſphorated 
ſoda, ſhould anſwer, it will be unneceffary to have 
recourſe to the more draſtick ſtimulating kind, 
Their operation will be greatly aſſiſted by copious 
dilution with warm mutton broth, or new milk 
whey. As ſoon as the bowels are throughly emp- 

tied by this preparative courſe, they muſt be kept 

in a ſoluble ſtate by ſuch remedies as are genth 
laxative, and at the ſame time have a direct ten- 
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hier of ſulphur, which poſſeſſes both theſe qualicies 
in an eminent degree, and therefore promiſes to 

rome one of the moſt powerful antidotes againſt - 
this, and perhaps other metallick poiſons. It is, | 

however, too nauſeous and unpalatable to be taken 
for any length of time ime in its natural ſtate of. hepar, 
tough either of the ingredi ients may be taken e. 
parately without the leaſt diſguſt. : Therefore ſimple 
fowers of ſulphur may be taken in any agreeable. 
form, and if waſhed. down with. lime-water, or a. 
weak alkaline lixivium, the reſult will be a hows, 2 


ad the effect the on. 3 a. 4211 


1 


When tac e tranſition of he e diſcaſe 5 


with from the bowels to the extremities, which ſo diſ- ? 
- ob. indy marks out the ſecond ſtage, commences, the 
fed. colick is immediately transformed into a Pally. 


316-76 SE iff 
The indication now is to ſubdue &s reliques of the 5 
poiſon which infeſt the nerves. of motion, and alſo; 
to reſtore the energy of thoſe muſcles whoſe action 
8 impaired, Nothing bids ſo fair to anſwer this 


nile Wh tention as warm mineral waters of the ſulphureous 
np- d chalybeate kind, eſpecially when they are uſed 
ept I born internally and externally, Hence the ſur- 


pitzing efficacy of the *BATH- WATERS, which 
lave long been found ſuper-cminently uſeful in this 
ſage of the diſcaſe. e 1 
© Ge ES 


| oe 


Io thoſe ſalubrious ſprings, as 10 1 
ſource, invalids of this claſs continually repair from 
various parts of the globe, and mmm 
you counties. | 


| Hs; after the diſeaſe has n e 
medicines, they often find a complete cure, and 
return home with joy and gratitude, leaving behind 
them their crutches as votive tablets in ogg 
5 he ſuperior 1 dag the waters. 55 


Here the 5 of e in the fubrilized h ſom 
of · hepatick air, together with a portion of iron in 
a highly attenuated ſtate, are by nature admirably 
combined with the aqueous fluid, conſtituting 1 

medicated compound, at once pleaſing to the pi- 
late, congenial to the conſtitution, and hitherto 
| inimitable by a art. 
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On the Poison of Corsa. 
By the Same. 


8 Vande fames beni verhordin 1agts Helin r_ * | . | 
Audetis veſci, genus o mortale quod oro, ö 
Ne heit; & monitis animos advertite noſttis l 
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Prperics of this Metal,” "and its exteyfove Uni wb 
er Badies. „„ 


Orrs. in conſequence of i its ductility and 
ſplendor, is well adapted to various purpoſes 
in metallurgy ; but it is no leſs remarkable for its 
ſolubility. It is liable to be acted upon by almoſt 
al faline and metallick ſubſtances, and probably 
for this reaſon the ancient chemiſts have given it 
the whimfical name of Yenus, confidering it as a 
common proſtitute to all other bodies. It readily 
diſſolves not only in every acid, but alfo in alkalics 
both fixed and volatile, in neutral faline liquors, 


ad even in vegetable oils and animal fats, in con- 


ſequence of the latent acid which they e contain. 


copper ada vith 4 viclds 
a unpleaſant odour, and, when applied to the 
tongue, a nauſcous taſte. Expoſed to a moiſt air, 
% 
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it mma; a greeniſh ruſt; even pure water er ſuffere 


to ſtand long in copper veſſels, contracts a copper 


taſte, and unwholeſome quali. 


It is very remarkable, that water W more 
ſtrongly impregnated with the metal on ſtanding in 
the cold; than if boiled in the veſſel for a much 
longer ſpace. The ſame is ſaid to take place in re- 
gard to vegetable acids. Hence the confedtioner 
venture to prepare the acid ſyrups even of orange | 


and lemon juice in copper veſſels, Theſe acid pre- 
parations, according to Dr. Lewis, acquire no il 


taſte from the metal while kept in A boiling heat, 


Z whereas if kept cold i in ſuch veſſels, they ſoon be- 
come impregnated with the diſagrecable taſte and 


pernicious qualities of the copper. But the mere | 


taſte 1 is by no means a ſatisfactory | telt, becauſe, a 


very, light 3 impregnation of copper may be 6 fa 
diſguiſed by the acid and | ſugar as to elude the taſte 


and yet prove inj urious to the nervous ſyſtem. 
Mineral acids are acknowledged to act more poyer- 
fully on this metal when aided by heat; and ad- 


mitting that the action of vegetable acids is on the 


contrary weakened by heat, yet we have no proof 


45 that i it is thereby wholly deſtroyed. 


"WARY Phepatitins of Copper of i blen. 5 


* * 


This Wt with the vitriolick "acid Fields vi- 
triolate copper, o or blue vitriol ;—with the _ 


- * 
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acid, verdegris; with volatile alkali tincture . 
copper —with ſal ammoniack, ammoniacal copper; 
Theſe are the principal preparations of copper that 
are now in uſe for medicinal purpoſes: they act as 
ponerful tonic ks, ſedatives, and aſtringe | 
become uſeful remedies, or virulent poiſons, ac- ac- 
cording as they are managed. Externally they are 
employed as eſcharoticks for deterging foul ulcers, 
and diſpoſing them to heal. Internally they are ſome- 
times given in the hyſterick, epilepſy; i intermittent, 
and other nervous diſeaſes, but ouglit neter to be 
adminiſtered without the utmoſt caution; Verdigris 
being the moſt intractable of the whole claſs, has 
long been confined to external uſe, except: for the -. 
purpoſe of expelling, arſepick and other fatal poi- ' 
ſons.” It is generally rejeRed the m mort ent it eomes . 
in contabt with the ſtorha 40 1 And is chaps one of 
the moſt inſtancaneous' <meticks in 1 ture; but as 
it operates with great vehemence, it perhaps ought 
not to be hazarded even in theſe caſes, eſpecially 
vhen the inflammation may be ſuppoſed to have 
aready made a conſiderable progreſs, | 


— % 


. . 
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"bf various Arts, - „ 
This and other preparations of 3 are highly 
eſteemed in the arts, for the beautiful blues and vivid 
greens which they communicate to various. ſub-, 
— and are therefore g employed: in 
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| painting/in oil and water-colours, in obo 
glaſs, and in enamelling. Even the ores of thi 
metal exhibit a variety of exquiſite colours, blut 
red, green, yellow, variegated like the rainboy,or 


Peacock s tail. The lapis lazuli, from which the 


precious blue pigment termed wiramarine, is pre. 
pared, is no other than an elegant ore of copper, 
To this, the jaſper and the ſapphire alſo owe their 
beautiful tinge. Ores of this metal are found in 


moſt parts of the world; but when they happen to | 


be mixed with iron, the copper cannot be ſeparated 
to advantage by any method yet diſcovered; hence 


unworked. 


Copper is 7 chough very rarely, preſent | 
in waters under the form of vitriolated copper in ſo 


lution, Such is the celebrated water of Wicklow in 
Ireland, which yields a conſiderable quantity of cop- 
per, by a very ſimple proceſs. Iron bars are immet- 
ſed in the water, and after ſome time are found co- 


vered with a rich coat of copper.“ This inſtance of | 


* A ſpring of this kind is alſo lately found near Berkley in Someritt- 
ſhire, which I lately had an opportunity of examining. The water im- 
parts to poliſhed iron a coppery appearance, has a nauſeous ſtyptickiakt, 
and js powerfully emetick. The family, finding it unfit for uſe, lan 


| had recourſe to a neighbouribg ſpring, which, however, probably 


partakes in ſome degree of the ſame quality. Be this as it may, &- 


veral of the family have at different times been attacked with ſevere 


epileptick fte, as they aſſured me on my viſit to one of the broth 
then libouring under that diſcaſt 


eee, eee ee ee e e 


cher 


E | 
chemical attraction has impoſed on ſome perſons ſo 
far as to be conſidered as an actual tranſmutation of 
nee in fact a en, 


L Combination with other Mets. 3220 


Copper readily unites with other e ſub- | 
ſtances, and affords yarious compound metals, 


Thus copper with aboat 1-4th part of zine forms braſs; 10 
—— with -rcth of tin-<bell-metal 
— with  1-8th of arſenick—white copper T 
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It is moreover the baſis of bronze, ſpecula, Bath. 
metal, Princes-metal, and all the yellow compoutids 
prepared in imitation of gold. Even filver receives 

m alloy from copper, before it can acquire a Pe | 
degree of hardneſs for mow 


. 


Braſs is leſs diſpoſed to contract ruſt than copper, 
and bell- metal than braſs; white copper leaſt of alt; 
but the arſenick in its compoſition alone tenders it 
totally unfit for culinary ufe. If acid liquors are 
ſuffered to ſtand a few hours in any veſſel containing 
a mixture of copper, they acquire a bad taſte, and 
conſequently a ſlight impregnation of the metal. 
Nor are filver veſſels wholly exempt from this in- 
convenience, eſpecially Tuch as are cantiderably 
aoyed with copper. OY 

Effects 
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When this poiſon is academy y—recei 
* body, unleſs it be immediately expelled, it pw. 
duces the moſt formidable ſymptoms, as enormou 
vomitings, profuſe. diſcharges of bile, both up. 

ds, 1 flammations, and ero- 

- fions of the ſtomach and bowels, delirium, con. 
vulſions, ſyncope, and death. Nay, even the 
handling of this poiſon in the form of verdigris, 

or a compoſition containing it, has 1 in certain im. 

table habits been known to occaſion yery diſagree 

able effects.“ The manufacturers of verdegris 
and thoſe who grind i it for paint, or uſe it in oil o 
water- colours, ſeldom fail to experience its noriou 
influence on the organs of e or digeſtion 


PT He 492 * | 
J have known,” 26 an eminent Profeſſor of 


| chemiſtry, vehement vomitings and conyulſion 
in children from the Unguentum Ag -yptiacum, (whoſ 
baſis i is verdigris) injudiciouſly applied to ulcers in 
the mouth 1 likewiſe a F who, accidentally 
W: eee of Mr, Butler JA Bok GA 
by Dr. Mounſey. Among other ſymptoms, ſevere —_ * 
e limbs like eleAtricity. | 
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: | + Newman's Chemical Works, vol, 3 v. 5 7 big 
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ting ſwallowed. a braſs ſleeve TOR -yas e 
yith violent ſymptoms, and hn miſery; 
mA inn ne * 7 : 
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Au of Opper ue, 2 i . 


11 is extremely unpleaſant t to refiet on * dan- 
gers to which we are ſo often expoſed by1 the uſe of 
copper veſſels for preparing: various foods, This : 
conſideration has indeed induced ſome diſcreet : 
families to diſcard this dangerous metal from all d 
culinary proceſſes. But though verdigris is one of 
the moſt violent poiſons i in nature, yet the greater 55 
part of mankind, rather than abandon an old 
cuſtom, are content to ſwallow a portion of this 
poiſon every day! Accord ingly veſſels of copper, 
braſs, or bell-metal, are ſtill permitted to ſupply 5 
their reſpectiye quota of this deleterious ſubſtance 
to imbue our ſeveral viand 8. Having, through 
long uſage, obtained a quiet ſettlement amongſt. 
us, they now claim, as It were, a preſcriptive right 
to aſſiſt at all culinary gperations—a claim which 
we ſeem neither to. have inclination or reſolution to 


— 


ded diſpute: for, notwithſtanding every remonſtrance 

” to the contrary, copper and its compounds con- 
tinue to diſgrace hot only our kitchens, dairies, 
d, and confectionaries, but alſo the breweries, diſtil- 


beries, ts and even en ſhops of the aporhe- 
N Caries, | 


t 1 


caries. The very air of theſe a 


with acid; olcaginous, and ſaline particles, pene. 
trates and diſpoſes them to diffolution, even before 
they are uſed. The mildeſt fluids, ſuch as mill, 


whey, or even plain water, left to ſtand i in open | 
copper veſſels, receive an impregnation of the 

metal, diſcoverable by the volatile alkali. But it 
is remarkable that the corroſion always begins at 
the ſurface, in contact with the air, and is dil. 
tinguiſhable by leaving a greeniſh ring. Such i 
the power of the air in promoting the action of 
the menſtruum. On this principle, perhaps, may 


be explained why acid vapours act more powerfully 
on lead and copper than the acids themſelves, con- 


© verting the former more ſpeedily i into ceruſs the 
latter into verdigris, 


| b generally imagine that the ill effects of 
copper are entirely prevented by its being tinned, 
and therefore without heſitation commit to ſuch 
veſſels acid ſoups, yinegar, lemon-juice, apple- 

ſauce, greens, butter, and other articles equall 
exceptionable, where they are ſometimes ſuffered 
do remain a conſiderable time without any ſuſpi- 

cCion of danger. But the tin which lines the copper 
is ſo extremely thin that it is ſoon abraded, or eve! 
penetrated by the verdegris, which inſinuates itſelf 


. through the pores of the metal, and at * | 
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trays g itſelf by a green eficecomce on the n | 
Add to this, the tin is generally alloyed with a con- 
ſiderable proportion of lead, beſides an en 

* nn, in the ſolder. 11070 


Examples are i ln too a of fatal a 
quences from foods that had received a taint from 
copper veſlels, whether from the food being of an 
acid nature ſo as to corrode or diſſolve a portion of 
the metal, or from the veſſel having contracted a 
ſoluble ruſt or verdigris, by expoſure to the air, 
or being badly tinned. The affecting incident of 
this kind, which happened ſome years ago to ſe- 
reral gentlemen at an entertainment at Salt-Hill, is 
fill within our remembrance. Though it was then 
generally attributed to adulterated wine, it was at 
length brought to light by the confeſſion of the 
cook, who acknowledged juſt before her death, 
that it was wholly owing to the poiſon of copper, 
in conſequence of her own careleſſneſs, and which, 
through fear of puniſhment, ſhe * been induced 
ill then to conceal. - 251 2861 


On dipping into ſome of our beſt ſyſtems of 
modern cookery, which have undergone ſeveral 8 
| editions, I am ſorry to find, amidſt the numerous Fo 
corrections and i improvements, ſo much room Rill 
left for * and ſo much ſerious cauſe for 

7 animadverſion. 
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©  animadverſion. Nor is this to be wondered a, 
The culinary art depends almoſt entirely on che. 
mical principles, and every profeſſed cook may i 
ſome meaſure be conſidered as a practical chemiſt 
and the kitchen, the laboratory wherein are daily 
performed various chemical proceſſes highly.im. 
portant to health. The principles of chemiſtry 
therefore, ought to be well underſtood by: thoſe 
who practiſe cookery, and particularly by ſuch a 
— to e others i in 1 the art. Bur uber 


author's ee not only of the cl 8 | "oY Proper- 
ties of the various ſubſtances, but alſo of the yeſſcl 
andapparatus employed. From this cauſe proceed 
many dangerous miſtakes and inaccuracies. Theſe | 
from time to time are copied by ſucceeding writen, | 
perhaps equally enlightened as their predeceſſon, 
and are thus tranſmitted through various new im. 
preſſions. Hence we every where meet with erm 

and inconſiſtency, blended with en and 
theſe pervade all their works. e 


It is curious to remark, that in the 1 e 
part of theſe complete Treatiſes on Modern Cookery, 
the reader is generally very gravely admoniſhed 
againſt the uſe of veſſels. made of copper, brals 


and other 1 eng — vinegar - 
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jt penetrate common ial, and therefore 
«kles ought to be kept in ſtone, or glaſs jars. But 
hen arrived at the receipts for pickling and pre- 
ming acid fruits, what muſt be the gentle readers 

oniſhment to find thoſe very veſſels expreſsly 
cim dec which ſo lately were abſolutely con : 
demned! T hus, in the proceſs for pickling 
geikins, or young cucu mbers, « the beſt white-wine 
vigor, in which they are to be pickled, is ordered 
to be boiled in a bell-metal pot. In a ſubſequent 
receipt © cucumbers are directed to be pickled in 
rater diſhes with alt interpoſed Afterwards the 
rinegar to be poured from them into à copper 
fucepan with a little ſalt.” It is added, « _ will 
then be fit to eat in two or'three _ e 


* 


e 6 e Us 1 
Lemon pickles are 0 to be Be in Es 8 
unben diſn golden pippins in a pewter diſh, with 
vinegar, &c,—* To pickle ſamphire; put it into a 
braſs ſaucepan, throw i in a handful of ſal, and cover 
It vith good rm, a and ah ir over a flow fire. 5 . 


Li '& 


Tf 


6 wih lefs: ini; tw copper 
coin to be put into each veſſel in which theſe pickles 
are kept, becauſe, -*ſay- they, « it eg. r ; 
colour, and on theta. beauriful ek 05 
1 
From eating a quantity of fine pickled oe 5 
thus imbued with copper, an amiable Foun lady 
Was 


r 


* 1 


was TOY ſeized with dreadful convulſion 
- which ſoon put a period to her life. This mel. 
choly caſe has been already communicated tothe 
5 ee 


If our pickles. muſt abſolutely k green to 


pleaſe the eye at the expence of h h, or even 
life, why ſhould our fair authors, who preſide ow 


all culinary operations, and conſequently over ou 
health and lives, thus mince the matter? . Why 
not ſteep the pickles at once in a ſtrong ſolution al 
verdigris? This ſurely, on certain occaſions, 
would be a capital improvement, as it would ſpee- 
_ dily impart to them a more elegant green, together 
with the entire virtue of the ſalutary ingredient, 
By thus rendering thent © fit to eat” in two or 
three hours, inſtead of as many days, it would 
_ diſpatch the buſineſs with more cem and 

greater expedition. | - | 


After pickles we are 1 with creams; 
therefore, to crown the banquet, I ſhall ſerve upz 
. ; 


|  Ratafia Cream. 
Take fix hahe lenrel-lraves,; bai dams is 2 quat of 
thick cream, adding eggs, ſugar, &c. 
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er the ſubtile poiſon of ile hurt, which 


termined. Or whether it may not ſtill; though 


nuſt be left to future experience. It comes in fuels 


try it myſelf, nor 2 e n. e experim 
to others, „ 27 m8 R 


ſuſpicious caſt. It has ſometimes been obſerved to 
and vomiting, . 
and that the braſs cocks through which our wine, 
diſcoloured with verdigris. 

very damp, the green-ruſt is often. ſuffered to ac- 


eumulate till it overſpreads the external furface of 


the metallick cock, a. would alſo viſibly pervade 
_ me 


* 


this choiee receipt exhibits in a very ample doſe; is | 
endered wholly inert by boiling, and by being in- 
riſcated with the other ingredients, has not been 


in a ſlight degree; exert 2 portion of its ſpecifick 
power, fimilar to that of the celebrated laurel water; 


z very doubtful form, that I can neither incline to 


The famous clotted cream of Devonthire being 
commonly prepared in bra/s veſſels, bears alſo a very 


betray a ſlight metallick taſte, and to excite nauſea 
If how the kitchen we ſhould dive ina the.cel- 
lar, we ſhall find that acid vapours are predominant, 


beer, cyder, and vinegar, are drawn, , are e generally 


'h theſe Gita abodes, which. are often. 


5 t 13 
Aste arifice of the POET TE it not ſue, 
ceſſiyely: diſſoved by the liquor, and waſhed of 
in the general current, as often as the cock is un. 
turned.“ That verdigris is ſoluble, in very cons. 
derable proportion, in all theſe liquors, and ther. 
fore capable of impregnating them with the poiſon 
2 copper, is N n by, the Fe * 
erat 100 e 05 1 e ”" 

a Men” digeſted | 
on half an ounce of Verdigris, (240 grains) 


diſſolved — 2 2 | bo | 
2. Same quantity of Malt Spirit — 
S French * 1 I} 
Water a : — , .100 | 


— 
0 4. i calls 7 i > + + | * PP 


ce or common Wine Vinegar we 
* b. . Diſtilled Vinegaar— 29 
7. — — — Wine, Beer, and Cyder, ' 
| ſolved more than Water or Spirit, but leſs . 
Dine by: » 13 OT, 11 


| Should we once more reviſit the 3 laborato 


ries, and r repoſitories of drugs, we ſhould find that 
in theſe Places, it requires, no le care and attention 


'. The braſs and copper cocks, 1 being very nally wk 
kept perfectly clean, which is perhaps impracticable, ought to be wol 
diſcarded, Might not a mixture of tin and biſinuth, a compoſition 
incapable of being affected by vegetable acids, be properly ſubſtituted in 
| e prhegs retro eee 
CY Ee ge, 9 5 
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to guard ä thay ed er 8 5 
lead, Here all the powerful ſolvents of copper are 
iſembled; acids, alkalies, neutrals, and oleaginous 
bodies, ſtand in array, as it were, to attack this 
metal, and to diſſeminate its poiſon. Their very 

efluvia render all the copper veſſels and utenſils 

extremely prone to contract ruſt; hence medicines 
of the moſt innocent kind unexpectedly acquire a a 
noxious quality. Thus in the diſtillation of ſimple 


LESS SENS 


which are evidently acid, have frequently proved 
emetick. The ſame effect has been obſerved from 
diſtilled vinegar, which is indeed leſs to be won- 
dered at; nor is it ſurpriſing that oxymels and acid 
ſyrups, prepared in copper veſſels, ſhould contract a 
ſimilar quality. Various other aceſcent medicines 
bring often evaporated in braſs pans, or copper 
veſſels badly tinned, are expoſed to the like im- 
pregnation, and therefore extremely liable to ſuſpi- 
cion, ſuch as the lenitive electuary, Caſſia electuary, 
rob of 1 and moſt of the vegetable extracts. 


other infipid teſtaceous bodies, however improbable 

it may appear, are not always exempt from this poi 
fon; for it has lately been diſcovered by the ingeni- 
ous Mr, Blizard, that when theſe hard ſubſtances are 
trturated in a bell-metal mortar, if the powder be 


waters, in a ſtill of this metal, the laſt runnings, 


1. coral, burnt-hartſhorn, 5 crab's-claws, and 


dot. V. „ - coſtly ; 
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cloſely examined it will be found to contain parti. 

cles of the metal ſeparated by abraſion, - viſible ty 

the naked eye, and further diſtinguiſhable by expe, 
riments with the volatile alkali.* Bell-metal con- 
tains a confiderable portion of copper, therefore 

theſe mortars are not only liable to abraſion, but 

corroſion, by all the ſubſtances that are _ of 


acung wo . uy 
. 


Hence various abſorbent, ſaline, and ſapohacenu 
bodies, whether reduced into the form of powder 
or pills in theſe mortars, may eaſily acquire an 2. 


cidental ien of copper. 


Braſs mortars and utenſils are qui jet to 
the ſame 1 inconvenience. | 


Brals and copper ſcales ſpeedily condiailh verdi 
gti, from ſalt and groceries being weighed in them, 
as appears from the green effloreſcence with which 
we 1 ſee them diſcoloured. 85 


"Haw Roofs. 
of late the Britiſh copper mines have pourd 
forth the ore in ſuch abundance, that this meta 
begins to uſurp the place of lead, and to extend in 


. bee Experiments and Obleratons en Car- and gel- ei, 
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ſtories, and even to the roofs of our houſes; ſheet 
copper being now the faſhionable covering of va- 


been nnn, 


vr all domeſtick purpoſes. Nor will. the painted 


be uſed in its ſtead; the remedy ſtill would be worſe 
than the diſeaſe. | 4 


electricity, might not ſuch a wide-extended ſurface 


the parapets, tend to invite the lightning in a ſevere 


tie whole — to atoms? 


Jominion from the cellar and kitchen | E 4 4 


nous new buildings. Notwithſtanding the light- : 
neſs, cheapneſs, and elegance of this new covering, 
it has certain bargen pg n n to e | 


| Being very liable to be convey 1 air oy 
yatery moiſture when thus expoſed to the weather, 
the rain- water deſcending from ſuch roofs and 
gutters cannot be very wholeſome or eligible for 
ternal uſe; yet where ſprings are ſcarce, the in- 
habitants are obliged to have recourſe to rain- water 


coating, conſiſting of coal pitch, lately propoſed for 
obriating this inconvenience, be likely to ſucceed, 


but rather to increaſe the evil, eſpecially as it con- 
tains a manifeſt acid: and were white lead paint to 


- Copy moreover, ating a oder citation of . 
of inſulated metal, aided by iron palliſadoes around 
thunder ſtorm, and accumulate it, ſo as to Ro : | 


2 pets £17 pt A 
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. Breweries and Diſtilleries. 


The immenſe coppers uſed in theſe and other In 
great publick undertakings, being generally yn. per 
tinned, are peculiarly ſubject to corroſion, and there. fluid 
fore demand uncommon attention to cleanlineſs, muſt 
In brewhouſes, if any portion of wort (be it ever ſo bein 
ſmall) is left to ſtand in the copper when cold, or certa 
longer than abſolutely neceſlary, without being yell corn 

cleaned out, it not only diſpoſes the whole quantity 

of the ſubſequent liquor ſpeedily to turn ſour, but, B 
what is worſe, impregnates it with the poiſon of | ae! 
n ee of being corrected end ſuc⸗ lam 

The evil . Ru 

hence the frequent complaints of tale beer, parti- E 
cularly in the ſummer time, among many families. cab 

Such liquor within two or three weeks become teen 
acid, and unſit for uſe; and if the impregnation of oe 
copper is conſiderable, it proves emetick, and highly colo 
pernicious to thoſe who drink it as daily beverage. effic 

On the other hand, thoſe brewers who pay cloſe ſuch 
attention to their veſſels, and reward their ſervants tuin 
for doing the ſame, prevent this unwholſome im- aſo 
pregnation altogether, and have the additional ſati- met 
faction to find that their beer, inſtead of being ſom 

returned on their hands as unſound, remains ſer! part 


and entire, even in the hotteſt ſummers, 
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02 
Deiries and Kitchens | 
{n dairies milk and whey are heated in large cop- 


per or braſs cauldrons untinned ; if theſe aceſcent 
vids are left to ſtand long, a corroſion of the metal 
muſt neceſſarily enſue, or if they are ſet by without 


being carefully cleaned from time to time, they will 


certainly contract 4+ at ** more . to 


corroſion than lead. 


Butter melted in copper 1 or thoſe that 
are badly tinned, is peculiarly liable to acquire the 
fame noxious impregnation, as appears from the 
nauſeous taſte of the metal, and the retchings and 


ſickneſs which ſometimes ſucceed the uſe of Lad 


pernicious ſauce. 


Eſeulent and aceſeent PRESENT! fuch as ſpinage, | 


cabbage, brocoli, and green peaſe, are generally eſ- 


remed at moſt tables in proportion to the degree of 
preemeſs which they aſſume. To heighten the 
colour, experienced houſewives, not ignorant of the 


effcacy of copper, generally give the preference to 


luch veſſels, and to make ſure work of it, on cer- 
tain occaſions, even direct that copper halfpence 
lo ſhould be added} Hence, perhaps, the auſtere 


mcullick taſte and nauſeating quality which we | 


lometimes, with regret and ſurprize, experience on 


partaking of theſe dainty inviting 3 
5 D d 3 
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Tea. 


| The water in which tea is infuſed is commonly 
boiled in a copper kettle, and a remnant is ofren 
| left to ſtand till the day following, and if the 
tin lining be worn off,“ the water acquires an un. 
pleaſant taſte, which is ſometimes aſcribed to the 
badneſs of the tea, when in fact, it is wholly owing 
to the veſſel. After long uſe indeed, the kettle 
- acquires a thick ſtony incruſtation from the earthy 
particles depoſited by the water, which more ic 
tually guards the copper from corroſion; hence an 
old tea-kettle (ceteris paribus) is much ſafer than a 
new one. Tea, in its recent ſtate, is ſaid to be 
dried on hot plates of copper; hence, perhaps, in 
emetick quality, which however goes off before it 
arrives in this country. Whether the various ner- 
vous ſymptoms generally attributed to that vege- 
table, may not ſometimes proceed from a metallick 
impregnation, ſeems at leaſt ec 


The abuſe of copper veſſels is by no means con- 
fined to cities, towns, and villages, but extends to 


* $0 extremely thin is the tin in general, that even in the beter or 
of coating, it has been computed that half an ounce is made to cover 
. — 0 
nr | 

ST. Warvon's Chemiſtry, yol. in N. 
9g camps, | 
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accommodations, and leſs attention to cleanlineſs, 
may be naturally expected. Excluſive of this, 
copper veſſels at ſea are peculiarly liable to contract 


cauſes derived from the nature of the proviſions, 
ſuch as fat pork, and other ſalted meats, which are 
ily boiled in them.“ I have myſelf known 
(ys Mr, Tzavis) evena ſmall ſhip's boiler, through 
negle&t of cleaning, become one eighth of an inch 
thick of verdigris, which would ſometimes ſeparate 
in large flakes, and mix with the food; when it was 
no uncommon thing to have the whole crew. ſeized. 


repeated long enough, they. in general eſcaped the 
dreadful effects which attend the uſe of coppers in 
large men of war, where the friction is ſo great, 
leſpecially in a rolling ſea) that their  coppers, 
though built as ſtrong as poſſible, are obliged to be 
dex ſet almoſt after every cruiſe. 


o trace that dreadful ſcourge the Sea Scurvy.. For, 
adds he, © the number of ſhips we ſend from Scar- 


3000. On board of theſe, iron pots are in general 
ule, and we have no d inſtance of any one having the 


camps, fleets, and mercantile ſhips; ahi 5 | 


redigris, from the marine acid with which the air. 
is impregnated, to ſay. nothing of the additional | 


vith violent vomiting, &c. But the doſe not being 


To this metallick poiſon, chiefly, he endeavours 


borough is about 200 fail, and the ſeamen about 


an | 


j 

| 

| 
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5 | 3 called b:ghly fertutic, except in ſome 
few of the larger ſhips, in which coppers are uſed. 


I ſhall not here ſtop to enquire into the validiy 
of this new theory of the ſcurvy, eſpecially as other 
. cauſes which prevail at ſea are . deemed fully 
adequate to the effect, as the ſaltneſs of proviſion, 
impure air, together with bodily fatigue and watch. 
ings, without having recourſe to this poiſon, which 
in general, ſhews its effefs more ſuddenly by a. 
| SO the bowels and nervous ſyſtem. 


| However this may be, it is certain there have 
been innumerable inſtances of the pernicious con- 
ſequences of eating foods dreſſed in copper veſſch 
not ſufficiently cleaned from this poiſonous ruſt 
Mr. Ramſay, and other navy ſurgeons, have ob- 
ſerved many extraordinary caſes of madneſs ſud- 
denly appearing among the crew, for which they 
could aſſign no other cauſe but the foulneſs of the 
coppers; but upon their remedying that fault, the 

diſcaſe preſently ſtopped. E | | 


| Theauthor of tract, entitled * Serious Reflec 
tions on the Dangers attending the Uſe of Copper 
Veſſels,” publiſhed at London in 1755, aſſerts that 


—— . s. #099 
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« he greater frequency of palſies, ata) nad. 


delt, and all the frightful train of nervous diſeaſes 


account for the cauſe, or which gradually weaken 


bur faculties, are the poiſonous effects of this perni< - 


cious metal taken into the body inſenſibly with our 
viduals, and arcs Intermixed with the en 
oy | 


Eon the numerous examples of theſe alarming 


maladies which have appeared ſince the above pe- 


riod, and particularly of late, we may conclude that 
the cauſe (whatever it may be) ſtill ſubſiſts without 
the ſmalleſt diminution. If to the effects of this 
poiſon we add thoſe of lead, and trace back their 
reſpeQive influence in cookery, pharmacy, and the 
arts, and reflect how often they may thus gain ſilent 
admiſſion into our bodies in various foods, as well 


43 medicines, we ſhall advance till nearer to the 


truth; and perhaps find ſufficient cauſe for the 
above conjecture. If ſo, we ſhall ſee but too much 
reaſon to exclaim with the ſons of the 2 

(2 Kings, i Iv. 40. - | | 

wy n ln HE DE: "4 ; 5 4 

But even admitting the myſtery to be thus ſolved, : 

and the real cauſe baer. it ful reſts with our- 
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ſelves to apply the remedy. Mad We le 
tions of this ſort, the Senate of Sweden, about 
the year 1753, wiſely prohibited copper veſſel, 
and expreſsly ordained that none but ſuch, x 
were made of iron or tin ſhould be uſed in their 
fleets and armies—an example highly worthy the 
Imitation of the Britiſh Senate! The Royal College 
of London have at length done the ſame, by baniſh. 
ing copper veſſels from all chemical and pharma. | 
ceutical operations at leaſt, wherein their danger 
was oy 1 


an It therefore only remains to be determined whe: 
= . mean to follow ſuch bright examples, or 
| to ſuffer this pernicious metal ſome time longer 
_ to. diſgrace our kitchens, and mingle its ruſt with | 
our victuals; or in other words, whether we ſhould 
not rather exert our authority, and reſolve at once 
to extirpate the cauſe of the evil, than thus tamely 
| fubmitto receive a wy portion of pol from our | 
, cooks. | : 


Methods of detettng this Poi 15 


F or the benefit of thoſe perſons who know the 
value of health, and wiſh to avoid the dangers that 
muſt daily await them while copper veſſels continue 
to be employed i in all culinary proceſſes, I ſhall non 


7 See the new edition of ther Phrmaropr nose nn. 
| | ad 
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add a 60 additional remarks on the principal 


chemical teſts mentioned in the n an by way | 
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1 1. The moſt . teſt of the picks of 
copper is the Volatile Alkali, or Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
nac. If ten or twelve drops of this ſpirit be added 
to any liquor impregnated with copper, it inſtantly 
exhibits a blue colour, in proportion to the quantity 
contained. This elegant experiment has been car- 
ried to an almoſt inconceivable degree of minute- 
neſs by the Honourable Mr. Boyle, ſo as to afford at 
once a ſtriking example of the excellence of the teſt, 
and the extreme diviſivility of this metal. | 
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ah. Ma method is by precipitation with iron. 
Thus if a piece of poliſhed iron be immerſed ſome 
time in any fluid wherein copper is held in ſolution 
by the intervention of an acid, the acid having a 
ſtronger attraction to iron, lets go the copper to 
unite with it, and the copper is afterwards found 
adhering to its ſurface in its ſhining coppery form, 
s has been alread y mentioned. 


3d). By evaporation of a large quantity of the li- 
quor, and ſubſequent calcination and reduftion, as | 
Propoſed concerning lead. 5 Al 


2 Effay IL. P. 287. Thus 


T 
Thus may acids, fer met ted liquors, and rio | 
ſuſpetted article of diet, be eaſily put to the tf 


Were clear pellucid liquors are to be examined 
the volatile alkali alone is quite ſufficient; but in al 
turbid or coloured mixtures, it will be ſometime, 
requiſite to have recourſe to the ſeveral methods 
' ſucceſſively, by which, it is preſumed, 5 l 
cannot eaſily eſcape ann. "SUR 


FI CIs of Cure. 

Practical authors, among whom M. 7 iſot, Dr. 
Bucban, and others, who have humanely conde- 
ſcended to inſtruct the common people concerning 


various diſeaſes to which they are incident, ſeem to 
have been rather deficient concerning the treatment, 


of metallick poiſons. After the uſe of an emetick, 


they appear to lay the whole ſtreſs on copious dilu- 
tion with milk, oil, or fat broths, which, though by 
no means improper, yet are too often found inade- 
quate to the cure. | 


| Milk, and oleaginous fluids, it muſt be obſerved, 

diſſolve metallick ſalts with difficulty, and there- 
fore are much inferior to tepid water, the common 
menſtruum of all ſaline bodies, and the beſt diluent 
for waſhing them ſpeedily out of the body. Ole 
Four ſubſtances tend to * the 1 


U 43 1 
inan party by evacuating, and partly by i inves 


wks in ambuſh amidſt the various folds of the 
-nerior coat of the ſtomach or bowels, and there 
antes iw exert its miſchievous eftects, 


1 the conſequences of mineral as are ſo 


A = 


even any other medical aid, I ſhall here attempt in 


and truly n writers. 


metallick poiſon has been inadvertently taken, the 
fir indication is undoubtedly to expel it as ſpeedily 
x poſſible by an emetick of very quick yet ſafe 
operation. For this purpoſe twenty grains of I bite 
Viri may be diſſolved in half a pint of warm 


C 


* * x 


the whole of the poiſon is brought up, which may 
be known by an entire ceſſation of the ſymptoms. 


the poiſon, but having no ſpecifick power, 
entirely fail of ſubduing the remainder, which often 


{udden, and the ſymptoms ſo extremely rapid as 
frequently not to admit of calling in a phyſician, or 


ſome ſort, to ſupply the deficiency of thoſe > ny 


Bf Kidda Wee chi; or any . 


wer, and drank immediately, followed by very 
plentiful dilution with ſimple tepid water alone, till 


With reſpet to the preſent poiſon, as a ſingle 
grain of verdigris excites inſtant vomiting, jt ſuper- 
lie the neceſſity of other emeticks, and this pro- 
EE, penſity | 
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{i as long as may be cone, 
nient, by mere dilution. But where an hour or mx ed 
has elapſed before the accident is diſcovertd, 
portion of the poiſon has already entered the boy. 
els, and cannot now be diſcharged by vomiting unce « 
but requires peculiar management ; which bring 2 
5 me to the ſecond Cation. | OR» 2 folut 


- Second Indication. Which is, to correct the u. ue en 
maining poiſon by proper antidotes, if any ſuch be dnn 
known, or to diſcharge it downwards as ſpeedily a 

poſſible. Fortunately this may be generally accon Wiſh "i: 
pliſhed where the nature of the poiſon is previouly zom 
\ known, and the remedy adminiſtered before the purſy 
internal parts are irreparably injured. This applies poiſo 
indeed principally to the poiſons of the metalick N bod) 
claſs, which are much better underſtood than thoſe 
of the vegetable kind, and of courſe more caliy 
decompoſed by chemical * 


Thus if to a ſolution of verdigris which is know 
to conſiſt of copper combined with an acid, we 
preſent an alkali or abſorbent earth, we know, from 
the laws of chemical attraction, that the acid pre- 
fers either of theſe bodies to copper, and will there- 
fore depoſit the metal in form of an inactive cal 
now deſtitute of the virulence it lately poſſeſſed 


from the acid. Therefore it may be very * 
5 - ab e, 


the moment this 1 has been eee 
ce as follows. 5h $8 + 25 


In about ſix quarts of tepid water diſſolve half an 
unce of any alkaline ſalt, as ſalt of tartar, ſalt of 
yrmood, or peart-aſh ; or if theſe be not at hand, 
. lution of near double the quantity of common 
ad qhes when ſtrained through linen, may anſwer 
the end. Let a pint of this weak alkaline ley be 
drank every half hour, with a tea-{poonful of cal- 
cined magneſia, till the ſymptoms diſappear. As a 
conſiderable part of the liquor will be rejected by 
ſomiting, this copious dilution muſt be reſolutely 
purſued till nearly the whole is taken, and the 
poiſon entirely decom peg, and waſhed out of the 
body, ED 


A pint of the alkaline ley may alſo be adminiſtered. 
chſterwiſe, eſpecially if the pain ſhould continue; 
and the magneſia muſt be repeated till it has ope- 
rated briſkly, ſo as to cleanſe. the ſtomach and 
dowels very effectually. For while the ſmalleſt par- 
ticle of the poiſon remains s unſubdued, the Patient 
18 not ſafe. | | 


The calcined magneſia here ſeems greatly 9 
terable to moſt other purgatives, particularly thoſe | 
of the acrid kind, which nn be alſo digen im- 


proper, 


method is not confined to verdigris or poiſon of 


f a6 3- 


proper, on account of „ 
for the following reaſons: $ 


. Becauſe magneſia being perioctiy mild ay 
infipid, i fits eaſy on the ſtomach, vhile theote 
. | 


A 2dly. e 
the inflammatory diſpoſition, which I 
| 32 Fre 


Zaly. As an abſorbent earth, it corrects the acti: 
mony of metallick poiſons by decompoſing then 
and is 25 the only cathartick that m 
this aid 


After this treatment, ſhould any relicks of the 
poiſon remain, which however is not very probable, 
the liver of ſulphur, as recommened in the prece 
ding eſſay, or a courſe of Bath Waters, accompe- 
nied by a milk and mucilaginous diet, will, it s | 
en ſeldom fail ee 


It may not be improper to obſerve hat the abo 


copper, but is equally applicable to other mineral 
| Poiſons, as thoſe of /ead, glaſi of antimony, cm 
NO — and * anſenict itſell 0 
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effect upon the cattle which fed on them. I coul 
therefore only try whether they would be eaten « 
rejected by cows, bullocks, and ſheep, and vbe- 
ther, in caſe they were left in the ground, they would 
ſo well endure the viciſſitudes of 'froſt and thay, 
through the winter, as to furniſh the farmer yith 
a certain and plentiful ſupply of food in the ſpting 

With reſpett to the firſt object of my trials, the ne- 
port I have to make is, that I found all my com 
bullocks, and ſheep, would, aſter two orithree day, 
feed as readily upon them as on turnips or any 
. other food; but with regard to the latter objed, | 
I cannot ſay the reſult was fo favourable as I could 
have wiſhed, and did expect; for, notwithſtanding 
the mildneſs of the weather through the whole of | 
the laſt winter, and the different means I uſed for 
the preſervation. of theroata, by covering ſome of 
them lightly with earth ; others with ſtraw, and 
leaving others in the ſtate in which they had grown; 
I did not find half of them ſound or fit for uſe in 
the month of March. Now if this ſhould havebeen 
able to refiſt the power of the froſt, whilſt ſanding 
in the field, I apprehend they will never anſver 

the farmer's'purpoſe as a winter food for cui 
upon any large ſcale, fince there could be de. 
ſe men found who could ſpare time to pull ypthe 

product of from twenty to one, two, or . 


: a, 


Tal 
pulled, I conceive there would be ſtill ſewer found .- 
who could contrive in what manner and place they . 
night be put, ſo as to be ſecure from froſt, and 

convenient for daily uſe but perhaps, the p evil I 
have been owing to ſome particular unheeded cauſe 
only; of this I wiſh to be informed; and mean 
2gain to attend to in this winter, as I hope other 
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As I know nothing more likely to promote and 


RAS 


ad employment of ſuch implements in culti vation 
u are well contrived, ſimple, and either originally 
or from their durability cheap, I have ſent you the 
Model of an Iron Roller, which ſeems to anſwer in 
ill thoſe particulars, .. It has been lately invented, 
ad is coming faſt into uſe in this neighbourhood; 
its contrived for the purpoſe of diſtributing the 
grain in regular rows, and at a proper depth; and 
hu been found effectually productive of the prin- 
cpal benefits which have been derived from the 
Operation of drill ploughs, or the practice of dib- 
ling and ſetting the corn by hand, with the great 
Wantage of ſaving both time and expence; as by 
the uſe of this ſimple machine one man may ſow 
ud cover five or fix acres of corn in one day, uſing 
Ee 2 for 
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produce a perfect Agriculture than the knowledge 


N CT OF 
for the purpoſe three horſes, as its weight i 3 Ver 
conſiderable; and will require ſo many. UU hu 
been hitherto chiefly uſed on clover or other gnſi 
uuys on the firſt ploughing, but may be as proper 
employed on land which has been three or four 
times ploughed. The view. of the model vil, | 
believe, give a full and clear idea of its operation, 
and make it unneceſſary to add further to this ac. 
count of it. Should the Gentlemen of the Society 
think otherwiſe, and that the object is worthy their 
attention, I ſhall readily ap to them * e. 
Oe 1 me , vera 1s 


FT TFN ERS EY 


1 enn this and epa. wi ma 
regard and fie, rtf er 


Your 5, Cc. 


Eitel, my "THOMAS BEEVOR. 
be. 
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(kr The model ear bur to is delineated an ſnl 
ſcale, as per plate No. 2. The conſtruftion. of it is f 
obvious, that bare inſpeftion may ſuffice to ſhey its uſe, | 
is contrived for three horſes to draw abreaſt, driven by amn 
elevated behind them. The length of the roller may be mor 
or leſs, according to thechoice of the owner; andthe ribsof 
it may be alſo deep or ſhallow, ſo as to determine the deph 


of the drills, and the diſtances of the row, by the ſane 
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„ is about eight ſeet, and af) eight * 
allnces, for inſtance, ſhould be thought moſt proper, tben 
the toller would have twelve ribs. The common diameter 
5 about twelve inches. It is almoſt unneceſſary to remark, 
hat the ſoil on which this implement can be uſed tio 
grateſt advantage muſt be a light one, the ſurface even, and 
ell pulverized. The ſeed, after the roller has paſſed and 
prepared the drills, is to be ſown broad-caſt. It falls into the 


finiſh the buſineſs. After this the corn comes up in regular 
rows, as though drilled by a machine. Two, horſes 8 
deemed bent on ſome foils, 
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On the Turni p-rooted Cabbage, Roota Be, 
and Te n 


* the . e 


Hate Ja. 22, 1790. 
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Tx n of hat your trouble; | 

py a frivolous and uſeleſs correſpondence, has, 

of late withheld me from writing to you; and 

tough I have now: ventured to do it, Lam not 

"Dona four, that the ſmall morſels af experi- 
Ky STE > wenn 


pleted by a buſh harrow, which is uſed acroſs the drills io 


. La 1] 
mental information I am able to ſend you, vil 
require your indulgence to accept of with any wh 
rable Gage of complacency. XL. 2 


on the goth of May 1788, 1 had bout acne of 
turnip-rooted cabbages ſown in the random ot 
common method of turnip ſowing, which growing 
very thriftily, were hoed out the firſt time on the 
1ſt of Auguſt following, and again a ſecond time on 
the 16th. Theſe plants endured the long and 
ſevere froſt of the ſucceeding winter, without the 
leaſt injury, though three fourths of all the common 
turnips in this county were deſtroyed by it. 


On the 21ſt of April 1789, I cauſed (in order to 
aſcertain the quantity) twenty feet ſquare of them 
to be taken up from three different parts of the 
field, which being weighed, I found the average 
produce to exceed, by ſix pounds, twenty-four tons | 
and a half per acre; though at this time their tops 
had not ſprouted above three inches in height; for 
theſe plants I was offered by ſome neighbours ten 
guineas per acre, but as my want of green food was 
great, I would not 3 15 eee 

renter 288 for ow: 
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tependance which can be had on "is! opp y of . 
od for their cattle in the ſpring from a crop of 


common turnips, either after a ſevere and froſty 
winter, or after a very mild and warm one, (which 
aſt conſtantly cauſes ſo early a growth of their tops 
a3 to render both them and the roots of little or no 


worth) and they would then, T'conceive, rarely fail 
to have ſuch a proportion of the turnip-rooted cab- 
bages growing on their lands, as would afford and 


enſure them a full and excellent proviſion for their 
cattle for about three or four weeks in the laſt part . 


of the ſpring. © A greater quantity of them I do 
not wiſh to recommend, as the conſumption of 


them, particularly when drawn, and carried from 1 
off the land, is certainly attended with rather more 
trouble and expence than that of common turnips, 


eſpecially if the ſoil'be wet and heavy; the beſt 
for them, and that on which mine grew, was adry, 


found, mixed ſoil, worth 16s. per acre, at t the dif | 


tance of ſeven miles from Norwich. 


Though the very accurate, numerous, and a 
able experiments of Dr. Auderſin on Potatoes, may 
ſeem to have ſo fully inſtructed the publick in every 


particular neceſſary and uſeful reſpecting the culture 
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of them, as to render any farther information or 
communication on that head unneceſſary: yet, as 
freſh and I nnn 2 made, 

1 and 


reſpondents, ſome account of the uſe, produce, and 


WE 

and faithfully related, may chance to throw: ſome 
additional light upon the ſubjeQ, I have venture 
to ſend you, in the annexed paper, the reſult of 
one which was made here laſt ſummer; however, 

to avoid prolixity, I have left the corollaries to be 
drawn from it, to thoſe gentlemen who may con. 
deſcend to compare my account with the firſt three 
experiments related by the very able and i ingenious 
Doctor, and printed in the laſt n. of 1 Soc. 
ety's valuable Papers. | 


1 hope you will before the receipt of this, - 
obtained from one or more of your numerous cor- 


value of the mowing cabbages, as well as of the 
Roota Baga, of each of which I had laſt ſpring a 
ſmall parcel of ſeed ſent me, which was ſown, and 
has produced ſeveral plants. Some of the mowing 
cabbages were cut down three times, and grew into 
head again ſo ſpeedily, that had.I had leiſure to have 
attended to them, I doubt not but that the cuttings 
might have been repeated; ; but as there is never on 
my farm any want of freſh vegetable food for cattle 
in the ſummer, unleſs I can find them continue to 
vegetate in like manner during the winter (which 


mine have not done) or very early in the ſpring, | 


1 


think they will not prove to me, or any one under 
che like circumſtances, an object of much value, 


Las ® bee the Table ut the end of din ua, page #7 
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The appearance of the Roota Baga plants is much. 
more promiſing; their growth was quick, and their 
roots very much exceed in ſize all thoſe. of the 
unip-rooted cabbages. growing in the ſame field, 
nd on preciſely. the ſame ſoil. | They are firm, 
ſxcet, and particularly grateful to all cattle; unfor- 
unately, they have been ſo. much ſo to hares, 
phealants and wood-pigeons, as to have obliged; 
ne, in order to preſerve ſome. of the ſew planta L 
have raiſed, to tranſplant the chief of them intomyi 
guden, whereby I might ſecure a ſufficiency of ſeed: 
from them td ſow in the enſuing ſeaſon. Several 
of thoſe in the field are very much. eaten, whilſt 
neither a turnip-rooted cabbage, a mowing cab- 
bage, a common turnip, or a Scotch cabbage, all 
ſanding in the ſame field, are yet touched. They | 
re, when dreſſed for the table, in the 1 manner of 
other turnips, univerſally preferred to them; and | 
i they ſhould be found to endure the ſeverity of the 
vinter, retain their goodneſs late in the ſpring, and 
not decay and rot where bitten by the hares, &c. I 


ſhall not heſitate to prefer the cultivation of them 


to that of the turnip-rooted cabbage, or wy wan, 
Fegetable of the = I. wag yet met witlhy 6 


| have lately read a letter from da Dimſaale 1 


to that excellent farmer, and my moſt eſteemed. : 


Fiend, Lord Adam Goran, giving bim an account 


N * 
of 
, 
- 
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of a turnip "called che HaPings Turmif, which k 
 fays' a gentleman near Bath has cultivated: in hi 
garden, and of which: the account is very Aattering 
If it be found to be ſufficiently productive to ſene 
as a crop for cattle, hardy enough to reſiſt froſt, and 
_ enduring late in the ſpring, I ſhall think myſelf 
greatly obliged if you would procure and ſend me 
a few ſeeds of it; and when the winter is paſſed, l 
will communicate to you what opinion I ſhall have 
formed of the value of the Roota N for 
| rats ppt owe HALEY 


* | Tamz Sr, yourd, Nr. 
THOMAS BEEYOR 


C 


2 of r 3 
or e accounts of the value of the Mowing Cd. 
bage; but for general information, as well as to gratify the 
| curioſity of their valued correſpondent Sir Thomas Jaun, 
they will be glad to receive from any quarter freſh account 
of thoſe who have 'ſown it The Roota Baga is a plant 
from which great expeftations are formed, both as a eg 
 tablefor the table, (in which reſpe& Sir Thomas's opinions 
generally agreed in) and as an article of food for cattle. Litle 
doubt can be formed of its being handier than the umi r- 
and its greater ſweetneſs and ſolidity muſt give it a preference. 
in the eſteem of many perſons. We hope to be alle u on | 
next volume to give A _ account nt of it, it. 
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new Swing Pugh. 
[By Jann ADAM, _ to the — 


81 *, 


1 WAS favoured . your circular lets of the 


11th of Auguſt, and alſo with your very polite 
and obliging anſwer to mine, acknowledging at the 


ſame time, the receipt of my book. I am much 
flattered to find from you, that it has met with th 


approbation of thoſe Members of your Society who 


have done me the honour to peruſe it; and as I bar 
therein treated pretty fully of the form and mecha- 


niſm of ploughs, as a matter extremely intereſting 


: to every agriculturiſt, I ſhall beg leave to troubl 


you with ſome of my lateſt experience and remarks 
on that ſubject, which I hope may become uſefulin 
* towards farther fee 


In the firſt ſation of my third eſſay, when bel 
ing of ploughs, I have ventured to alledge, tut 
though the moſt common, they have ever appeared 
to me the leaſt perfect of all the inſtrument a 
huſbandry; and that T was of opinion, they were 


nor yet well eee cither with reſpeB ther 
1 
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or mechaniſm. I have likewiſe bb- 
ried in the ſame place, that the vaſt variety of 
ploughs over all Great- Britain and Ireland, was 
to me 2 convincing proof that none of them were 
perfectly good; for if any one of them hed'a cas 
cided ſuperiorit;7, it would have been. amn 
ny My + on a finilar baun ona 5 1 1005 
mn v was the file of een 1 uſed A Seen 
to hold with my friend, the Reverend Mr. Cooke, 
the ingenious inventor of an inimitable drill-plough 
and horſe-hoe. After many. converſations: of this 
kind, Mr. Cooke was indueed to turn this ſubject in 
his mind, and ſome time after ſhewed me a model, 
which I have hinted at in the above-mentioned 
ſoction of my book; as ptomiſing well. Since that 
time Mr. Cote has purſued his idea, and, in my 
opinion, with great ſucceſs. In ſhort, he got ſome 
hodies of ploughs made of caſt iron, conſiſting of a 
mould-board regularly twiſted, with the land ſide 
of the plough, and a plug for fixing on the ſhare, 
al in one piece. This combination of the parts, 
which ſo eſſentially. affect the operation of the 
plough, prevents the poſſibility of their undergoing 
y alteration from the unſkilfulneſs of country 
ploughwrights, who have only to add the * 
1 to Sale caſt-iron dolles W hes canto. 
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of] Mr. Cooke kndiche of them Enedapaithads. 
as a'ſwing-plough, with a ſhare of wrought iron, 1 
coulter,” and the. neceſſary wood- work. This he 
tried in a loamy ſoil, and it anſwered perſeRly wa, 
but this did not ſatisfy me: I therefore requeſted 
him to come and ſpend a few days with me in ile 
country, and take along with us two of hin l 
caſts, in order to have them fitted up, and male 
trial of them in ſome of the ſtrongeſt ſuil in E. 
land, and in many places mixed with flint and 
pebbles. This he cheerfully: complied with 
accordingly put our plan in execution,  and'for 4 
firſt eſſay, I think I may add, chat we niet with 
moſt extraordinary ſucceſs. I was ſo much pleaſed 
with my two ſwing-ploughs of this new form-and 
conſtruction, that I have ploughed with them evet 
ſince; and I will venture to fay it et 
W ere RT on en a i 


OY | bye Sir, your Sdelty! will admit 085 
plough has ſome peculiar excellencies when'T tcl} 
you that it requires but three horſes inſtead of four, 
which I have always uſed on this land, which ij u 
only ſtrong but hilly ; and I am confident twohorſe 
would be quite ſufficient in this plough, were the 
land level and loamy: and beſides, that it tum 2 
clean and ſquare ſurrow of ſeven or eight inche 

deep; that it lays it over completely, and that it 
breaks and ſhivers 1 it in the action of turning- 


* 


when ve nd ſorinny good qualitierina feu. 
which is at the ſame time ſv fimple in its 
-onſtrution and: tackle, would it not be abſurd 
ever to employ a -wheel=plough; with ſour horſes to 
do the work which can;be done by the ſwing with 
tuo or three at moſt; and yet ſo powerful is cuſtom 
or faſhion, or prejudice; that Þ ſee! every farmet 
wund me dragging a heavy Hertfordſhire wheels = 
plough over his lards,) whichvin many ſoils does no 
wor than ſcratch them. I am ſure I do not e 
when I 'fay that many farmers in This 
reighbourhood/do noi turn a furrow of above rhree 
inches deep. But befides this; our elumſy wheel. 
ploughs are all made with ſtraight mould- boards, 
which'do not turn the flag, unleſa tire ploughthan 
lays them over fo mucli on che land fide edge, that 
the tail of the mould · Board ſweeps along the under 
| fide of che turning nurtz, und belpx to lay it over. 
This poſition of the plough is attended wich one 


„FV EMWESSTT = 


fol the ſhare out of the level; this, makes it-cut 
the bottom of the futrow; obliquely, and the turf or 
fag thus raiſed is not ſquare or parallel, but trians 


. leaving che Cell when nn of e 
1 
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This I call 4 very RAW defect in our wheel: 
Plovghs, bur this'is not the only otiet for the moſt 


wery bad conſequeneg/ which is, That ir Fuiſen tlie 


_ Kilful 5 
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Kilful ploughmian, in uſing that implement; nu 
rin ĩt over a certain ſpace before he cun ly fuk. 
dient _ of the ſoil. print altolerable a, 
| ———— is blinkedyingy, 
dually raiſing the ſhare out of the ſoil; Pr 
both ends of the ridges are worſe ploughed than 
the reſt of the land, which I call. another gr 
defect. But what: is worſt of —— 
or doughy land, the wheels of the plough ae { 
clogged with the tough ſoil, that it is impoſlible to 
make them move round, 3 
bo ger enen ſeaſon. 


f 12 it 132 
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0 then eee eee 
capital defects, the wheel-plough ſbauld yet gemi 
the favourite implement in this and other ccuntied 
where agriculture is ſo. well, underſtood ; and tha 
ſo light and ſo efficient ani as the ſwing: 
plough ſhould: be fo much neglected! I vill ve 
ture to aſſert, that wherever there is a fair compi 
kniſon made between the operation of the beſt wheel 
plough and the. ſuing-plough invented by Mr 

Cooke, that the latter will be greatly mann 


I do not Wee mean to ouliedes that the heir; 
plough is altogether faultleſs; there is 10 imp 


. 1 ever ſaw, without eee 


, 
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te ſoing-plough is; ee liable w be thrown, 
out of its work by ſome large flint or pebble, or 
by «flip of the ploughman's foot, who. leaning big 


eight, on the handles, . raiſes the ſhare out of 
the ground; but this defect is ſoon remedied ne 


drawing back the plough to where it firſt began to , 
| loſe its depth, ws ne the be on its | 
an level, _ * 4 8 12 WE 54% | 


Fehr 
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e — is not in AN | 
compenſated by the lightneſs of the draught, the 
ſimplicity of the tackle,” the immediate depth of 
furrow, its being well turned over, clean, ſquare and 
deep, and its equality to the extremity of the ridge? 
When I mention a,deep furrow, I mean one of 
ſeven or eight inches in a Rrong ſoit, which I have 
never yet ſeen done. by wy pf our FIN. 
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W From whence tin eee predilection in is 

| our of theſe ploughs ſhould ariſe, I am at a lols to 
determine, unleſs it b 2, as before obſerved, from 
cuſtom, or faſhion, or prejudice, ar ſome ſuch rea- 
lon as frivolous - and unſatisfactory... I, who have 
tried both, and have given to each a moſt impartial 
obſervation, muſt fairly decide, in favpur. of the 
ſwing, except in very particular caſes, ſuch. as 
breaking up an old lay or very ſtrong ſoil, rendered 
hard by a long continuance of wy or, for ſtir- 
n F i "Iva ring 
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Ang to ime uncommon depth, ſuch as dichten 


inches which Nr. Arbubwot did uith a whed, 


plough of his own conſtrudtion; deſetibed/in my 
firſt volume, page 214, dog 1 n ao gra 
er 555 a < „5 my . S 


1 


Before 1 onelede 1 1 mt a oi that thes fin of 
the ſhare of Mr. Cook's ſwing-plough is very nary 
as wide as the heel of the plough, by which mean; | 
the bottom of the furrow is as compleatly eut by i, 
as the land ſide is by the coulter; thus nothing it 
leſt to be done by the breaſt of che plough and 
mould- board, but to ** the" flag We 

| * ir over OY. | 


T think” it likewiſe N to mention, Ck te 
Suffolk cat-head and copſe (as deſeribed in the 
above quoted eſſay, where a plate is given of them) 
are what I uſe for regulating the width and depth 
of my furrow. A ſmall alteration in the length of 
the ridger over the thill-horſe alſo ſets the ploogh 
more or leſs rank; but it muſt be obſerved, that it 
| ſhould never be taken up too ſhort, for that create 
i a very hurtful angle in the line of traction. Ne- 
| ther muſt T omit to mention, that the riſing fag 
Fveeps along m j caſt-iron mould-board* fo gibi 


om Acaſt-iron e is not anhereſt expreſſion, but mh 
as incorrectly, a ſilver candleſtick, A glaſs inkhorn, &c. 215 
names of the materials of which theſe utenſils were originally 
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touching every part/as{t/paſſes, thavichas poliſhes 
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me old Amen in this 8 not 
orer-fond of novelties, and eden the ploughwright 
who works for me, confeſs tllat they never ifaw. fo 
„ 0 Re? 1275 en an 
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cauſe I ſee from the fourth volume of your tranſ- 


Mon that the improvement of ploughs has been 
in object with your Society. I am not at all qua- 
lfied to judge of the ploughs produced to the So- 
ciety, having neither ſeen them not the work they 
perlormed; but I hope the Society: will excuſe my 
making ſome few remarks upon thoſe trials as they 
re there related. In the firſt place; I ſhould ima 
zine that the trials of wheel-ploughs and of ſwing- 
poughs, in order to be correct, ſhould be made 
ſeparately, becauſe they are intended for very dif- 
ferent purpoſes, and therefore what is a taſk for a 
meplough, i is vot a a taſk oy” a kar gt Vice 


wa, « 


i the ſecond 3 the taſk eg by your 


committee was a furrow of four inches deep only, 
_ does not ſeem to me a ſufficient trial of a real 
. effective 


| poſed that no furrow under eight inches was ade. 


' 
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effeRive implement, armed with two coulters, ag 
drawn by fix oxen. I confeſs, Ihould haye ſup. 


quate to ſuch a formidable apparatus, let the. foi 
be what it would. The execution of the work per. 
formed by this plough was ſurely abundantly rapid, 
and I have no doubt of its being well done, as it 
was approved of by the committee; but I muſt fil 
contend that the taſ was not ſuitable, or in other 


words, this plough was improperly employed upon 


a four-inch furrow. However, this plough, if tried, 
would perhaps have performed its part equally well 
on a much deeper furrow, and therefore it would 
be highly gratifying to all lovers of agriculture to 
fee a plate-and deſcription* of it in your next pub- 
lication; and might I ſo far preſume, I would point 
out my method of deſcribing Mr. Arbutbut's.whee- 


plough (vol. i.) as being not only accurate, but be- 


cauſe it enables any perſon to have one made fron | 
it, all the e being marked. 


Wi ith regard to. Mr. Thomas' 8 light ing i 


it ſeems to me extremely ſingular, that when dravn 


by four ſmall oxen it could not perform a taſk ap- | 
parently ſo eaſy as a four-inch furrow, we the 


„A deſcription without a oY wok be Weed At to re- 


Ader full and plain; this plough is now pretty well known, but pertaps 


in ware and ſome. other ſorts. may be hren. 
3 addition 


1 1 
additional aid of a horſe, This would almoſt lead 
me to ſuſpect ſome error in the mech: im of his 
plough. 0 | 


The fingle wh ns the Ng of farmer 
hs plough, I ſh6uld apprehend would deſtroy | 
its utility as a ſwing, without making it a good 

wheel-plough. The wheel, I am ſure, muſt render 
this plough very uſeleſs on wet —_ SOS 6 as 1 
have before remarked. 
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1am, with great regard, Sir, 0 
Your moſt obedient tumble ſervant, N . 


Shenly-Lodge, how 3 4 
Nov, 13, 1789. 
(Te dy i b iet 5 Me. Apa for this 


„„ . TS a agSz 6 3 


v become of publick utility, With regard to Mr. ADaM's 
fritures on the ploughs uſed. at the laſt publick trial for 
the premiums of this Society, it is preſumed that had he been 
preſent, and a witneſs of the uncommon ſtrength of the ſoil, 
under an old ley, and rendered till harder by froſt, he would 
have thought the taſk no unequal. one for fix oxen drawing a 
double-coultered plough only on a four · inch furrow. Nor 
vil he difficulty with which a light ſingle plough could be 

| dravnby four oxen, without the aid of a horke, be conſidered 5 
e | 
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leter, particularly as it deſcribes a new plough which promiſes = 
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bot us the ſetter is not anonymbtrs In itſelf, and ihe kyle id good 
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ren! 
On 2 Subjedts pou 

Jo esd 5001 130 ö mat 
bh hen to the i 95 . 
, 2 IA. EN § el i; diſt 
f 274% 88 South-Wales, Nov. 27, 178g, rent 
! 2810 no 2 ea ; Ot) too 
De e uſuz 
AM favoured with your” s, and ſhall = be and 
1 glad to promote the patriotick views "of your did 
Society, by communicating my obſervations on to l 
Agriculture, but as I have not time to correct what lrg 
V year 
n 8 vice 
nt] 
I very much approveef ſolftinnting dont horn that 
 Erops eſpecially , Inſtead of fummegr allows, which tlem 
are tedious an expenſive. Our ableft and beſt fur our 
mers Have for the laſt fift) years been accuſtomed muc 


to lay on their ſummer fallows: for. wheat from four 


» Alter weh a — | * A 2 t feel thenielres i i 
berty to publiſh the name of this praftical and intelligent gentleman; 


fenſe of the compofition ure ſtriking/ no'apalogy to our readers en 
be neceſſary, for departing from a general rule in Gpprifſiog 3 g. 
nature, eee nome of eee 
terms, and Agziculture many more fuch friends, > G6 


to 


F 8 8 85 N 
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t 1 


to five hundred - buſhel; of lime per acre: which 
with four or five plowings and harrowing, and the 
rent,. ſeed, and taxes, coſt them from five to ſeven 
pounds per aere; and they were ſubject to the like 
expence the ſecond ſummer before they obtained 
any benefit from their firſt crops of wheat, which 


diſtreſſed them, and delayed the payment of their 


rents, as moſt farmers are ambitious to rent farms 
wo large for their capitals. Aſter wheat they 
uſually ſowed barley and clover; and then wheat, 
and barley, and ſometimes oats; which laſt crop 

did much harm to the land, and they were obliged 
to let it reſt five or ſix years, to their loſs. Having 
large eſtates under my care, and farmed for ſome 
years, I am endeavouring to improve them by ad- 
nice and example, as well as by reſtrictive covenants E 

in their leaſes; and I have the pleaſure: to think 
tat my endeavours, with thoſe of ſome. other gen- 
temen in this county, and the rewards offered by 
our ae. own Gaga roduc 


e er fallows is tio 
clean che land, I think turnips, pe, bale, &c. in 
winter; and potatoes, marigel-wurzel, beans, Kc. in 
ſummer, will fully anſwer that end, and keep the 


ey r 5 : 


I have 


1 


I have ſucceſsfully! followed the advice of $r 
Thomas Beevor in raifing turnip-rooted cabbage in 
drills, and horſe-hoeing the intervals, eating them 
off with ſheep after my turnips; and immediately 
ſowing buckwheat (hath known Waben _— an 
aſterwartls 2 e 


[Ini other fields I has! e potatoes, nel 
ploughed the intervals, drawn them with the ploy | 
at en and Wee , os ee 


— uber us a fallow crop ws " ſame way, 
he I have no doubt but- my" May 6 
anſwer the fame" intention. 
After n ſmall lis of the ſeed you a fer 
me laſt Marth, to as many of our Members as have 
farms, I ſowed the reſt very thin in drills two feet 
aſunder (which ſhould have been three feet;) we had 
very little rain in April, May, or June, and map 
died; about Midſummer I thinn'd them to about 2 
foot aſunder, and made other parallel rows in the 
fame field, and when the rain came they grew am 
Zingly, and I ploughed the intervals as I uſually do 
to potatoes and beans. In Auguſt I drew ſome of 
the collateral leaves for my cattle and hogs, but 
the neceſſary attention to the hay and corn harveſt | 


(which this year came very inconveniently together) 
| prevented 


Fe 


—B eget 


in the ground. Many of the plants weighed from 
ſiteen to twenty pounds; and if they keep well in 
the houſe three or four months, and nouriſh my 
hots, cattle, ſheep, and hogs, (or any of them) 
yell, I ſhall eſteem them very highly, and think 
them a very valuable acquiſition in agriculture. I 
obſerved no material difference between thoſe rags. : 


planted and not. . 7 


dine eee 
uud parſnips, which I think are not ſo eaſily culti- 


luch 1 e 


lfated oxen 3 raw lik 8 and 5 7 
lit ſpring, and I think it is much better for a. 
farmer to plant them in his fallows, though he 
ſhould make but ten or twelve fhillings per ton 
in feeding his horſes, cattle, and hogs, in winter, 
than to keep his naked fallows often turned and 
cleaned from weeds, and to let the whole expence 
fall on the wheat crop, which it will not always 
Pay. Beſides, the potatoes will yield three times 
much near great cities and towns; but I draw 
o general principles from local advantages. In 
7 ſituations it is very expenſive to carry corn 
to 


5 gen 


ately drawn and houſed, and I have ſown wheat 


ated as the mangel-wurzel, and will not rale . 


| — 16 Gn cam dla 1 ü 

thut will pay to feed his live ſtock at home, ay ger v 

imnocreaſe his manure, thoſe creatures vill tine 

| e eee eee itte erpent ze is 

5 YT": Of ne | 

(/T think ir i. ee | — 

miferous and Teguminous crops alteratchi in this very 

county lime is ſo cheap, that I oœeaſiom ly uſe line Ia m 

for the former, and dung for che latter cops; by de tc 

which the land may be kept clean and in good WM met 

heart many years, without the expence and lo of WM me 

time in making ſummer ſallouws. I find my ſheep of act 

more averſe to eat ſliced 3 EE the BWW gun 

other animals T have named. 1.96 a ſtrong 

njury 

Tythe i in kind has cramped at vil ne &þ 1. 

Airuc great improvements in agriculture; letſone ation 

fair commutation be ſettled, and a cheaper way of BW rite 

5 obtaining encloſing bills, and a more permanent nave 

= poſſeſſion ſecured to the farmer and I am conuinca N gin 

ie pc wende, r agrivutteire will 46 ler yrote 

18 be very great.” et L/1BBIL Gi ſuffic 

| 7 4. "Mt e eee clerg 

55 „chin it Would be uſeful if your cont but i 
would ſay how oſten, and upon how large a ſeal, 

— ee R 

= Sith hat ſueceſ 19. ho my | 

MOI "YTIRI C2 SUBS REY νt ai ai , the | 
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| is unreaſonable: that the moſt induſtrious. fir 
mer who lays moſt money out of his-pocket to buy 
ime and ather manure. for his land, ſhall, before 

he is repaid his expences, render one-tenth of his | 

crop, which often turns the balance againſt him: 
vhilſt his idle neighbour, having but poor cropa at 
aer little expence, pays the church leſs than half 
a much for a farm of equal value. I know that 
the tenth of a good crop i is often the whole of, and 
ſometimes more than the farmer's gain; therefore 
the in kind prevents the cultivation of thouſands 
of acres, to the great loſs of the community. The 
uguments againſt tythe in kind are ſo many and fo 
frong, as well on account of national and private 
injury, as the antipathy and law-ſuits created be- 
ween the clergy and laity, that nothing but infatu- 
| ation can prevent a reform ſo much wanted, and 

iſhed for by all candid well- informed men. I 

have beneficial tythe leaſes, and therefore am writing 
giinſt my own intereſt. Moſt people that have 
wrote on this ſubject want patriotiſm, candour, or 
luffcient information. This mode of paying the 
| clergy might be the beſt before the uſe of en 
but 1 it Comma: 18 the worſt now. a Fi 
Reſpecting Me. — daes of night-rolling . 
my men could not ſee any ſlugs on tlie ground ot 1 

the roller after "OP two or three tights; and 
when 


[ 44] 
when my turnips were four or five inches hy 
the ground, many of the leaves appeared yelloy, 


and on examination, a ſmall long worm Was found 


eating the root, which worm the roller would un 
deſtroy. I-wiſh to know if many firms have 
ee enen eee + 218 che 


| Lgenetilly drill my turnips, and mal ü in them 
provide rape, cale, or other plants, to fill up the 
| rows where the turnips miſcarry, ſo that theground 

ns full, and my 11 e We 


ARTICLE XL, | 
On 75 imber Trees. 22 
In a Letter to the Secretary. 1: 


Tu wiſh you expreſſed that J would ſend the 

account of the growth of various kinds of 
timber trees that have fallen under my notice, 
planted at different periods and under different 
circumſtances, has induced me to forward the fol- 
lowing facts and obſervations ; and though I am 
nſible they are not abſtractedly of much value, 
- repeated accounts of a ſimilar nature accurately 


made, and properly compared together, would 40 


t 8 1 


jably exhibit the: ſubject in new lights, and enable 
pour Society to direct the future planter tothoſe exe · 
ions that may prove eventually moſt profitable to 
tis eſtate, and moſt beneficial to the publick, which 
is the ultimate aye of your patriotick aten, 


1 


10 1. % i 8 . ee 


1746 to 1748, in ſtands, without roots, meaſure at 
this time [1790] at about five feet from the ground, 


ue from, forty to fifty feet high. „ 


equally high as the Toregoing, 


i 44S #35 


No.3. A peculiar kind of abele tree 1 at 
Kething in the year 1760, in ſtands without roots 
ten or eleven feet long, on a bank about thirteen feet 
broad, with water on each ſide, the bank firm land, 


feet to five feet nine inches round, and. are : tall 
furiſhing trees. 


now from three feet eight inches to four feet round. 


. 


dous near Norwich on a good warm moiſt ſoil, from 
| fix ſeet to ſix feet and a half in circumference, and 


No. 2. The fm kind. planted i in ithe 8 ji - 
and manner, in 1765, 66, and 67, meaſure four 
feet to five feet and an inch round, and e are nearly | 


meafure, at about five feet from the ground, five 


No. 4, Aſhes Named out in 1575 11 705 ſg HE. 
© nine feet high, on good meadow ground, are 


No. 5. 


5 5 5 ** 
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f 
No. 6% Oaks tranſplantll hee cr four fe hip 


from a nurſery in 1764 into a good lightiſh 5 
dug tio ſpades deep, well cleaned, the trees planted 
pretty thick, are become very tall, and meaſiire x 
this time from eighteen inches vo rw fer Wand fl 
eng ne 1 wm the eee 


. 


1 


108 


400 6 Some of the Sie ut leſt ee 
e are from eighteen inches to two M four 
—— in N i 945 ” OR een, 

4 TH HELL, £0 © {451 3691-% COLIN 3 
No. 7. Some of the ſame, bumst tn an upland 
paſture (the | ſoil clay) i in 1769, when ten or eleven 

for ral are now from eighteen inches to tio ee 


round. . + : $4 „ i 
WM . . 


1 313 2 es Wieres 
No. 8. A ad eber oak meaſured in 


+ rn 8—ſeven feet eight inches. © lt 
-e fees, 
0 AER feet three inches. . 55 3 


or 14.29 
* 


No. 9. have: a ſiall p piece of ground litk mor 
than half an acre, and worth about eight ſhilling 
per ann. planted i in 1764 with various kinds of fi, 
intermixed with young oaks, The firs have been 


felled by degrees for rails, joiſts; ſpars, and other 


uſes, to the value of twenty-five pounds, _ have 
left a pn of — and * oaks! 


CY 


* 


Ving 


\ fey obſervations.” With ni the rt ang” 
kcond articles, the poplars, the advar | 
ing their rapid growth require no comment: but I | 
may juſt remark; 'the/ ſoil as already deſe Iden 
particularly adapted to them, and that theſe plante 
are very apt to fail, where chere are cold ſprings; er 


ard = 1 e yr nfs alle ©: 
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inſtance of rapid growth. An old tenant of mine 155 
procured the original tree, I know not from hence 
under the name of Durch Beech; finding che cb 
ings flouriſh uncommonly, I have planted them in 
variety of ſoil and fituation, and at preſent Thave | 
not found any in which it does not exceed every 
lind of tree in its firſt ſtages. I have one 


yen 
fee 


Jo” rticular 
bot where the {oil is baren 0086, ' raiſed by an 
addition of the ſame ſoil thrown'our'ts form apiece 
of vater: I planted it with various kinds of trees; 
they all died or remained without growth, except 
ſome ſmall cuttings of this kind, Which being inter- 


= 


re 
red, flouriſhed as uſual, and 1 to enn 
6 lg trees, "IH Big | 1 $74 - 133 £ 


[ have DION it on 3 what cold 4 ſprings 
riſe, and where the red or black 2 Wr arri- 


e 
; 'ng at ſome fize, diedi Op f q alſo with 


1 ty i 


The third, the abele lte, erniilr 2 m8 8 s 


4 % 7 


e ee e bas planted thi luft 
on high and dry ground, where they have d deg 
exceeded every kind of tree planted with them; th, WY im 
wood has all the apparent properties of this ſpeci, Wil — 
and promiſe, to be excellent for turners, and other it v 
uſes. Its appearance is by far the moſt beautiful oo WY 107 
any of the poplar, abele, or aſpen kind, that hu WW plan 
fallen within my obſervation; the bark is of a green- rior 
iſh yellow colour, delicately ſmooth, the branche 7 
grow in a very pleaſing and compact form thee. 
lour of the, leaf in ſpring is a beautiful ſage gra, Wi © 
| the 
growing darker. as the ſummer, approaches, the 1 
under fide becomes then of a light colour, the upper | £4 
of a darkiſh green, forming pine ee 7 
8500 and populns *. or oe MP. ay 
i b cate, 
15 uf have Few is al in rs 1 of al 
this tree, not knowing but it may be found. in other 10 
places, and that ſome of your correſpondents may fane 
be induced to propagate it. Its beautiful appear. f det 
ance and rapid growth point it out to thoſe gen- * 
tlemen who Plant for ornament; and as no tree lg 
that I have ſeen is ſo cheaply propagated, is |c Fel 
delicate as to ſoil, or is ſooner productive, it 18 _ 
conſequently a primary object to the man "who Alloy 
plants ee, | 5 20 a 4 511 1 
ke No. 85 50 and 7 1 have 10 1 "tha th Jy 


un planted oaks, "ſe for a few years they 


D 4 J 


lle difference from thoſe leſt in their native ſoil: 
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it was always larger than the others, and thereſore 
vo nle for the general average:; —even thoſe tranſ- 
planted at 10 or pe Op 


zppear to bear no compariſon to that of other trees: 
the firſt remark that conſequently, ſtrikes every 
obſerver is, that this is the leaſt profitable tree that 
en be planted; and, if z man looks for the produce 
of the firſt 25 or 30 years only, this is undoubtedly 
te caſe, Firſt impreſſions. are diffcult to eradi- 


= = 


ndubitably, I think it will appear that the in- 
ſtances I have ſtated of the rapid growth of poplars, 


= 


atogether, tend to enforce upon my mind the doc- 
nine of the ſuperiority of oak planting, in point of 
profit;—its beauty and url will be e 
ned me ak 
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Jean, n 
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4 removal, recovered themſelves * 
degrees, and diſcover now, aſter 20 to 24 years, 


A to the tree in No. 6 meaſuring 2 feet 4 inches, £ 


I 


The ET of the oaks, by ga Gas cha i 


cate, yet I wiſh to ſee as many fads as poſſible 
cllefled upon this ſubject, to aſcertain, the point 


adeles, and aſhes, are as great as any that have been 
produced; nevertheleſs what I have recited, taken 


The as adduced: prove, th that for "rhe gg a or | 
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py 
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tranſmitted from father to fon through many gene. 
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iow inthe proportion of at leaſt tuo rot 
viſh ſome or your ingenious correſpondents coug 
furnĩſh a regiſter for the ſucceeding 40 to bo p 
but as the durability of human life is too little ir 
ſuch records, and the ſpirit of obſervation is ſeldom 


rations, we muſt be content with reafoning fron 
detached facts; and this leads me to No. 8. 1 
+ found in my father's papers the two firſt admez | 
ſurements of this tree, and T have within a few daj 
taken that of the preſent date; by this i it will appex 
it has increaſed rapidly and uniformly; ; and I need 
not temark that, as it continues to Increaſe at the 
rate of ſomewhat more than 14 inch yearly, it add 
every year a greater and greater quantify of timber, 
in geometrical progreſſion ; and admitting that in 
1768 it contained 110 feet of timber, in 1790 i 
contains 200 feet. I do not know that! am accurate 
zs to the real contents, but the relative proportion 
are correct, which is all that applies to the preſent 
argument. The increaſe, which is 90 fect of 
timber, is wonderful for 2 2 years, and not tobe 
equalled as I conceive by any of the other kinds 
at any petiod of their growth; the difference be 
tween the poplars of No. 1 and 2 in 20 years Vis, 
in the ſame mode of eſtimating them, only 3g fer 
of timber each. But if, as in fact No. inadditin 
to this advamage, a zee Wr that vil 
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* pay the rent and charges of the hand for the ; 


fuſt 20 or 30 years, and at the ſame time tend to 
ar and nurſe up the oaks intended for the future 
grove, we muſt conſider our plantation as:oply then: 
commencing its career, and charge it with no ex- 


rences till that period axrives. We, ſhall then nd 
tat if the mind balanced upon. te THF. under 


vil preponderate the ſcale i in favour of our doch 
and this reaſoning applies to no other trees we have 
nentioned, for poplars will not chrive on ſuch ſoils; 


-the drip of aſhes is allowed to be. injurious, and 
theſe, as well as the abeles, would overtoꝑ and ſpoil 
the firs; not to add, chat as all theſe derive their 
uriſhment from lateral roots, they, would irapede 


if not prevent the growth of firs; whilſt in oaks, 
aperience ſhews that their ſupply is derived ffſom a 
deeper ſoil, or they are furniſhed with different par- 


tices of nutrition; there ſeems too ſamething con- 


genial in their nature, and in their eee ; 


ave is mn to each N . 


When I conſider all the cireun 


dined to draw this concluſion, that if a regiſter for 
100 to 150 years could be procured, of ground | 
plied to the growth of oak timber, and the like 


quantity applied to the growth of any other kind, 


the former would prove at leaſt equally n 
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in uk [nciwithfianating; the FIT OR 
of the ſoft woods for the firſt 20 or 30 years, with 
GIRO aer e 
5 1665-1 8 
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f object u wont: is not to deen 
matically, but to promote a more accurate enquiry 
on the ſubje&; ' The planters of oak ſeem hither 
| to have exerted themſelves, as diſcharging a kind 
of duty to their country, in propagating this im- 
portant and indeed neceſſary timber; but as intereſt 
is a motive more prevalent than patriotiſm, if i 
| ſhall be made appear, as I think it will, that it 
to the advantage of gentlemen to plant this kind 
of tree in preference to all others, upon ſoils ſuit- 
able to it, we may hope to ſee the practice become 
general, and thus the eſtates of individuals bene- 
fited, as well as the national intereſt in 1 this vey. 
important: article ſecured to poſterity. cls HAN 


[The foregring ingenious and mlhla nice i tho cow 
munication of a Norfolk gentleman, well known and uni- 
verſally reſpefted; the inſertion of whoſe name would have 
done honour to this ſociety: In compliance with his 
particular wiſhes and diffidence, that name is ſuppreſſed. 
But it remains with the ſecretary, and may be known by 
ibn 
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I Send you cof is e 


þ + 7 


England. 1 ps ty ſced laſt year, under the 
ume of Turnip Cabbage, faid; to be brought by 
Mc, Heſtings from the Cape of Good Hope. It is 


z very hardy plant, enduring the winter at leaſt as 


pell if not better than brocoli. I haye found. it a 


noſt valuable acquiſition | to the kitchen garden: 


nd it might probably be introduced with advan- 
age by the farmer as an article of fodder for his 


ſock, I ſhall take a future opportunity. to ſend 


you a ſmall parcel, of ſeed which I have ſaved from 


a plant of laſt year's ſowing, and likewiſe ſ ſome par- 
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ticulars reſpecting the mode and ſcaſons of cultiy 
ating it. 19 7 
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| Pes 4695 is your gilttice* a ate. 
1 cabbage, 1 muſt obſerve; that; 1 che molt 

tial part of my experiments on chat plant, — in 
Vulde in field culture, remafms yet to be made nd 
1 I purpoſe (fivind it fiiccerl in that reheat) 
give the publick a ſeparate und minute chunt of 
it; I can at preſent ſtate only 2 few gerietal 2 
reſpecting it; and this 1 ſhall 40 K ws "Ry in te 
5 order of your queries as poſſible. 6G _ 4 
I have not been Gs a in Wahlen 
it was firſt produced, but am informed that its 
very common in Holland, ind at the Cape bf Good 
Hope. It has certainly been Known in Bft 
many years, though not generally. Miller does 
not notice it, but it is particularly mentioned in the 
liſt of eſculent plants at the end of the oflavocdi- 
tion of · Every Man his own Gardener,” by Maze 
and others, publiſhed in 1776 ; and it is there elpe- 
cially diſtinguiſhed from the turnip-t6oted eib⸗ 
bage, hich it bears little or no reſemblance. 
It bears a much greater reſemblance to the cabbage 
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tribe « chan to the turnip, whereas theRoots-Baga | 
ou mention (from the"Night acquaintance'T Have | 
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ome to be the end of May, or beginning of June. 

Though ſown ever ſo early, I never ſaw one run the 
ſane ſummer; indeed I have ſown in Auguſt at the 
culifower ſeaſon, "ad the greater part have ſtood 


over the following ſummer, and not run till the 
* ; X 
ee which is ecttainly e uncommon 
property. W ner 2 Aer 
7 4 ; 
9 ; 1 1 e 
5 LE BLESS "FRE © IF IO] ien . 
See 2 | ; | . ; F 74 3.95 77 
With reſpect to the 


they require nearly the ſame tr 
inregard to tranſplanting, diſtance, &c. They are 
uſually moſt eſteemed when young, and about the 
ne of a moderate g nip; thoſe ſown in 

xe vill continue good" the winter. The bulb 
muſt be ſtripped very clean of its thick fibrous 


The ſprout or crown is very good, but eſpecially in 


the ſpring, when they begin to run. .:Lihould ima- 
dine, from the remarkable ſweetneſs of the bulb, 
that it is more nutritious than the common turnip. 
The largeſt bulb I heve meaſured was eee lues 
nches in n circumference. | 


1 


with-it) —_ to be _ pan enen, hd a 


nit for ſowing Ty ahh 


ent as brocoll, 


rind; after which it may be treated as a turnip. | 


« * 
. % X » 
—— — — II FIGS 2 ” 


ſoyn the Auguſt twelvemonth before; which, when 
deprived of its fibrous root, . weighed about tuche 
pounds; the bulb was conſiderably elongated, and 
| meaſured nineteen inches in circumference, and 
twelve from the baſe of the bulb — 
it had thrown out forty-fix . ſprouts... 
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1 1 1788, which wa; 


very ſevere one, when all my turnips weredeſtroped, 


It has been ſuſpected by farmers that the toughneſi 
of the rind would form an.inſurmountable objedtion 
to them, as fodder for ſheep; but I have this vi- 


ter had poſitive proof to the contrary. I h 


given many of the tougheſt and oldeſt to my ep 


which not only penetrated through ee ag, 


even e the enen 
1 e 2 


in any quantity. Ame ane | 


Was ee ſeaſon ſhould nen 
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CHE plants of the.. Ro | 
preſerved for ſced, are now in great perfection; 
the roots are quite | ſound, : | 
mas; the heads; are by no 
x thoſe of the turnip-=1 
up with one ſingle, ſtem m with 
only, ſo hat whatever may be the e 
of the roots, the ſprouts or heads 1 not e 
near the ſame quantity of food as * other. Still 
they ſeem to me to be moſt ſufficiently inviting to 
i very extenſive cultivation of them; but as the laſt 
inter was remarkably mild, their ir ' hardineſs to 
endure and abide. ſevere and repeated froſts and 
thaws, is yet untried. Animals of (nt. kind ap- 
pear to be a fond of th Wn ro" 
other food. for chem. ä Ro aſp 25 : 


l 


The ſeed I wall ove from FE this yer, ! vi 
not] fear, become ripe ſu ficiently early to ſow in 
this next.ſeaſon ; but Lord Orford, who is the — 

| | communicative, 


„ 


r 


of 6 } 
communicative, as well as the moſt i Mak ing 


indefatigable experimental agriculturiſt in th 
ebunty, has promiſod to ſend me tuo quatn d 


the ſeed, part of chat which is ordered for ti 


own uſe; ſo that if the next winter ſhould prog 
a ſevere one, there will then have been a "75h 
trial of their merit, to determine whether; they can 
be cultivated with more advantage to the 
chan ay of the other inter eſculerts, ak 
e $6033 0497 051 21 a6: ta, 1 
re tw clue Wie hi Thave refer 
for ſeed, abound in the moſt vigorous leite with 
if after having been eaten down by Yheep! of dit, 
they would Tprout again as freely and frequeiih'u 
after they have been mown down, would certaitly 
prove a moſt nas crop but this 'T belies 
* N * 


The great relief vbick a as r "in this 2555 
bourhood have received, and continue to receive, 
from the uſe of potatoes, during that price of corn 
which has made it almoſt beyond t their ability w 
| purchaſe, will not readily be forgotten by them; the 
applications I have received this laſt ſeed or ſetting 


time for thoſe roots, is wonderful, and have ex- 


hauſted aſtore of about fourſcore icks which Thad 
remaining, aſter having planted my onquanti. 


Jn 
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In Gilad of the very cold weather we wo” 
tad here, the graſs is but juſt ſpringing, which, as 
the turnips are wholly caten up, \dccafions much 
diſtreſs amongſt the farmers, for want of ſome 


by the aſſiſtance of my turnip-rooted cabbages, (at 
which I have now two hundred ſheep, and ſeventy 
pat heilt, befidds any That are given to hbrits 
ul pigs) 1 Have an dbunfaiite of Fe Vet arid 
woſt hutritive Wod "tht can be uf THE ; and 
vhich Will continue” in perfbction tbr 4 Wel er 
hub longer, or more, if they ſhould be warited;=- 
From the conveniency arid benefit thus derived 
tom thetn, T cannot but ſtrongly recotninent their 


alt kr ide ſupport of Amoſt all Me Nock for 


where the graſs ſhoots late; many years experience 
tu made me confldent of the value bf tem. 
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7 USE the 88 to ſend you a drayingof u 
implement of labour, not as a new inyention 
forit has been long uſed. here, but as one of the 
lighteſt, cheapeſt, and handieſt implemens ] ever 
met with for its purpoſes. , It is the cart yniner 
Ally employed. at Leith, for tranſporting goods of 
all kinds from the ſhipping to Edinburgh and thi 
neighbourhood. It confiſts of a pair of ſhafts made 
| of fir joined together by five bars of aſh or ln, 
Vith two deals laid upon them, and aſmall piece af 
wood below the croſs, bars, reſting upon the aut 
for ſtrengthening the bars; all which are ſufficient 
plain by inſpecting the figure. [See plate I.] The 
whole of this is ſo light that a man might take it 
upon his ſhoulder, and ſo ſtrong as to laſt ſerenl 
years in conſtant employment. The firſt coſt 
from twelve to fifteen ſhillings, META of the 
axle and wheels. ; 


This ſimple carriage "is ſo contrived as to be 
yoked or unyoked with the greateſt * ; for that 


e 
oo , 


[4] 


pair of round rings are fixed by hen 1 
ered ins to the collar of the horſe, which lip erte 
. of the ſhaſts with the utmoſt facility, and are 
Hh here fixed by a pin put into a hole. Breeching,. "— 20 
becauſe ren e for yoking _ neee is 
n 1 9 50 


You will pleaſe to n qhay beſides they parts 
dready deſcribed, there is repreſented on the 
mounted cart (it is kept away from the other to 
ſhew the conſtruction the better) a croſs bar that 
ries higher than the ſhafts; through each end of 
that bar paſſes an iron pin, which is received into 
holes in the ſhafts made on purpoſe; theſe holes 
ae wide enough to let the pins be eaſily drawn out, 
ſo that the whole bar, with the pins, can be lifted 
off with eaſe, and placed nearer or farther from the / 
ule, as the nature of the load may require, 


" The great 3 of this end the eaſe 
vith which it can be loaded and unloaded, and the 
nen ho are uſed to them manage this matter with 
a adroitneſs and dexterity that has often excited 
my admiration. ' Suppoſe, for example, i it is a pipe 
of wine that is to be conveyed away; in that 0. 
the horſe is made to go up to where the wine lies, as 
near as he can conveniently come, and is then un- 
yoked, The cart in that caſe ſtands i in the 1 
bhere 
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after unyoking) preſents an inclined plane; on which 
the pipe of wine can eafily be rolled up by tuo nen 


mm it comes above the axle, when, by a ſudden twig 


it is inſtantly placed lengthways on the cart'berween 
the two deals; the croſs bar is placed cloſe behind 
it, the horſe is put into the cart, and being bod 
ane een 
ore 
This is dino ey Unt in 4 e ee 
time; but as there is danger if either of 'the me 
mould accidentally flip his hold when rolling 
pipe up, a third hand is uſually called in on this 
occaſion, who taking the cart ropes, which are al- 
ways at hand, flips a nooſe at each end of the rope 
over the projecting point at the end of the ſhafts 
the rope is then paſſed over each end of the pipe, 
and brought again to the third man, who tighten- 
ing it as the others roll up the pipe, effectually pre- | 
vents the danger of its flipping down.” Fs 
from the cart by a ſimilar Oe 


{loin of tobacco we ſubs are . ypon 
the cart exaQly in the ſame manner, but as theſe 
are not ſo long as a pipe of wine, they are allowed 
to lie acroſs the cart. Two of theſe are uſually put 
upon a cart at once, the croſs-bar being placed 
behind the laſt to keep it neee - 


1 41 


\ tht becks are low, ſo aa to-raiſe the ak | 
refore than behind, when in, yoke, ME es | 
Ann iz 


When barrels of a ſmaller fize, or 55 hin are 
obe loaded, inſtead of taking the horſe away, they 
make him ſtand till in his place, while the ſhaſts 
ae lifted up ſo high before as to allow the hinder 
points to reach the ground, which gives a ſteeper 
inclined plane than the former for the ſame purpoſe. 
This is moſt uſually done for ſliding up large boxes 
of any fort; bale goods and ſmall boxes are put 

upon the cart with the greateſt caſe by hand, as it is 
joy, and not interrupted by ſides of any ſort, . For 
rains, bags are made of a convenient length to lie 
xcroſs the cart, and are piled one above another with 
great eaſe, and bound with ropes. - "NL can | 
uſually ſupplies bags for imikif. | 


It is aſtoniſhing to ſee the quantity & work that 
mil be performed in a ſhort time by theſe carters 
vith this ſlight implement. The horſes are in ge- 
neral of very little value, few of them'being worth 
more than 51, yet with one of theſe horſes it is uſual 
wocarry two hogſheads of ſugar or of tobacco from 
Leith to Edinburgh, which is all up hifl, or other 
loads in proportion. © I am perfuaded one of our 
| eiten wich his horſe and cart would ver orin 1 0 
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as much work in a day as a London carter = 
three large elephants, and his cumberſome car, 
nm 


AzkricrE XLIV. 
On the Vegetation of Old Grain, ed 
{By SAMUEL SMITH, . r. 8. n 


Grin, 


11 


11 the aſcertaining of uſeful fats in agricul 

ture is the profeſſed deſign, of the Society, 

any « thing that may tend to-ſhew how long ſeed may 

retain its vegetative quality, cannot be _ 
your attention. Bet 


In the year 1754s my 3 a ql pe the 
Bath Society, was at Straſburg, and ſeeing ſome 
Indian corn growing, he gathered a e ear or cone, and 
preſerved it with the flag on i it, It had lain by un- 
regarded till laſt year, when meeting with it, and 
the date, Place, and time of gromth, being on it, I | 

| Wo oor. if it would grow. The 28.0 


4s 1 


1 I took e in 

mater twenty-four hours, put them ij in earth in pots, 

nd then in a hot-houſe. In about twenty days they 

began to appear, and four out of ſix grew to about 
tree feet high; two produced the ear compleatly 
formed, a cone of which I ſend. The pots were 
alen out of the houſe the latter end of June, and the 
ars gathered the beginning'of October. Six other 
gains were planted in the garden without * 
but did not produce even ſigns of vegetating. | 


From this experiment is aſcertained a fact a | 
ſeed kept dry hath vegetated at the diſtance of f 
thirty-four years from the time of its being ga 
tered, Iam, Gentlemen, &e. "HO 94 Ti 


Chan, Dee. 27, 1789. = SAMUEL SMITH. 
Arier XLV. 


" On reayi ng Calves without Milk. 


* the Secretary. 
n Balerton, Dec. 3, 1789. 
T following i is as near a calculation of the 
expences of rearing my calves without milk 
* can at preſent aſſert. In the year 1787 1 
Feaned 27  alves, in in 1788 twenty-three, 
You V. 500ge OT To. 


= 466 1 
and in 1789 fifteen ditto. 1 bong is 9846, 


ſacks of linſeed ; I put one quart of the ſeed'tofi 
quarts of water, which, by boiling ten minutes, 
became a good jelly; this jelly is mixed with ; 
. pen 
| boiling water. 


Having wy ctr drop a en a 1d 
not make an exałt calculation of the expence of ti 
hay tea, but out of my three ſacks of ſeed I had 
better than two buſhels left at laſt, I gave then 
the jelly and hay tea three times a day; to the boy 
who looked after them 6d. per day; the price of 
the linſeed was 48. 6d. per buſhel; he wi 
| you's ſeed 21. 58. 


R929 


My calves are kept in a EY 2 and 
are much better at this time than my neighbours 
that are reared by milk; they do not t 
much when they come to graſs, 


1 am, your obedient fervat, 
| | THOMAS CROOK. 


Che foregniag is d eben add 
thod of rearing Calves, which haz often been ſuggeded, t 
deemed prafticable, but which the Society had never bor 
Lnown ſo fully proved. Mr. Caook (of whoſe julgnn 
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re 
a the reduced price of-wielve guineas,. 
hoes, and ſcarificators) may be obvious from. a 
infeftion of the plate annexed; and tliat given in vol. liz © 
Aut from a motive of reſpett to Mr. Cooke, as well abe | 
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y road without fi 


the d 
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* with great eaſe to the right or leſt, on 4 


on the axis of the wheels; by which means the coulten ar 


from the uſe of the horſe-hoe; of -which.it may ſuffice i 
_ tay, that from eight to ten acres are commonly. hoed in one 
day, with one man, a boy, and a horſe, at the trifling expence 
of ſurpence or eightpence an acre, in a ſtile far ſuperior to, 


_ 


5 = 4 
ach. In the coulter beam (C. 6. u wide 


ol the pentagraph, by which means the drills may be mat 
trait; and where lands or ridges are made ſour feet and x 
half, or nine feet and a half wide, the horſe may ah p 
in the furrow, 3 on he ak ck 


drilling or horſe-hoeing. Re nr 


galy. In the ſced fapplying itſelf ec; * 
bon. from the upper to N its diſtribued, | 


A4. In lifdng the pin Men nber bang bel 


_ -— mM oe, + 


kept out of the ground at the end of the land, without the 
leaſt labour or fatigue to theperſon wit e the pcm 


- gthly. iniquity up or down Wert il the fred diwics 
vated or depreſſed accordingly, ſo as to render the diſtribu 
ion of the ſeed regular; ner aner, 
is ſcreened from wind or rain. ples, oof or 


S a SS 8 # — e 
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„eee Cntr tage 
Van drill; which, though conſiderable in the proceſs 
drilling, are as nothing, compared with thoſe which ariſe 


= 3 = = ©... 


and more eſſectual, than any hand-hoeing whatever; allo pe. 
formed at times and ſeaſons vo iti is Sr; for te 
| hand-hoe tobe uſed at all. | 


S =” 


From 


1 1 


From laſt year's official proofs and eie [REDANY . 
in horſe-hoeing, we are juſtified in ſaying,” that by # proper 
and ſeaſonable uſe of the above drill and Horſe-hoe; the | 
lrgeſt farm in this iſland may be kept as clean from weeds 
(he bane of all arable lands) bg ay et ISIS 
ama o/c mo agree; gh tr 95 
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On a new Wa ating Meute, 5 Henry. Marvell." 4 


Mos have been the implements „ Hl 

rived to expedite the common operation of waſhing, . 
nd ſome have even been vended by patent. From trials 

which have been made of an improved machine introduced 

to this Society by Mr. Murrell, it appears to be very uſeful, 

and worthy of recommendation; we therefore have given an 
engraving of it, [plate Ps and hers: ne Ae for 
isuſe,” | | | " 2 nl i Yell % 


12 4 


The night rr —_— the bow: \ ſhould hs ſoaked i in 
cold water, mixed with ſome ſoaper's ye. At the time of 


fee 10 valhing, have ready a quantity of boiling watfr, into which 
in one has been ſhred ſoap, in the proportion of- two. ounces to 
pence welve gallons, ſo well ſtirred as to he al tom with a 
jor to, ra OI | REY Te 

o per- 

x the 1 out thellides: „ Pts 3 


boiling; after which, put-into the machine about twelve gal- 


long of the above-direfted lg water. Linen the. leaſt 
| _ 


[4] 


| ſoiled is fr to be put into the machine. = 


quantity. of ſix or ſeven ſhirts is to be put into each end of 
the machine at a time, leſt the preſſers being prevented frog 
opening, the linen will be unable to turn, and ofe 
be only partially waſhed. Then faſten down the doon of 
the machine, and ſet it to work; at the end of ten minus 
take out the linen, and ſupply a freſh quantity: the linen 
taken out is then carefully to be overlooked, and any little 
remaining ſtains waſhed out by hand. After two or three 
ſets of linen, according to the foulneſs of it, have been 


waſhed in the ſame water, let out ſome of the foul war, n 


proportion to its foulneſs, and ſupply an equal quantity of 
chat above deſcribed from the furnace. Having hast 
all your linen through the firſt water, repeat the operation 
with a freſh ſupply from the furnace, till the whole is finiſhed, 
eee nene 


ies betten by experieites;chanche Giinahttes 
over night in cold water and ſoaper's lye, and ſoaping it al 
before it is put into the boiling water in the machine, wil 
«Billy, prevent the bt from hom HO INS: 


' The advantages of the machine are obyjous Te lain 
of ſoap, from the more copious. uſe-of ſoaper's lye, which 
cannot be uſed in the common way, on account of the 
| waſher's hands; nor for the ſame redſon can ſo hot nter be 
uſed as in the machine. The ſaving alſo of fuel, atleaſt one 


third; of labour, two thirds ; leſs injury alſo to the linen than 


in the common way; and, above all, th haſteninganef i 
moſt troubleſome parts of family economy.——A-ſtout 


or man nay perforas-the more Taborines part — ory 
| : 2 ARTICLE 
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REPORT concerning the Publick 7. rial of N Hs 
and DRILLS, -2wbich took place near Devizes, « on the 
2 and 22d of April, 1790. „ | 

Pre purſuance of the objects propoſed by this Society by | 
publick trials of Ploughs and Drills, the Committee of 

Ceatlemen- Farmers, to whom a choice of ground for thoſe 

pupoſes was committed, ſelefted a piece for'the former in 

the pariſh of Aſhleton, and for the latter at Roundway. 

The ſpot for the trial of ploughs was a remarkably ſtrong 

ſoil, on which wheat had been grown laſt year, but the moſt 

full of couch-graſs of any land that could be found. This 
ſhot was choſen the better to bring the double · coultered and 
the lighter ploughs to a ſevere trial. It was expected that ſix 
ploughs of different deſcriptions would have flarted for the 
premiums of the Society, but only four were found in the 
conteſt; one or two having declined, on account of the dif- 

fculty of the work, and a new ſwing plough, lately invented 

by the Rev. James Cooke, being delayed on the road by the | 

carier——The four were as follows: 


1. Thedouble-coultered plough, belonging to WILLIAM 
Drxs, eſq; at Syren-Cae, drawn by four horſes, two r breaſt- 


2. The Norfolk wheel-plough, belonging to Mr. PRIT- 
CHARD, drawn by two horſes without a driver. 


3 A light Carliſle ſwing-plough, belonging to Mr. 
Tomas, drawn by two horſes a-vreail, and driven by a lad. 


4. Acommon Wiltſhire plough, belonging to Mr. Jacon | 


CinpiNGs, drawn by two * and driven by a lad. 
The 
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The he of this trial we hiv in $3 write . 
of five reſpectable umpires, choſen for the occaſion, 1 


« We, the Umpires choſen for determining the pea] 
ums given by the Bath Society for Pl ing thi this 
do adjudge the ſaid Premiums as follows: Oy 


1ft Premium, To Mr. Dyxz's two-furrow plough aj 
four horſes, as the beſt and cheapeſt plough for a 4 
and do recommend the ſame as a ſaving both of menanil 
| horſes; though, from a fault in the conſtruttion of * . 
produced to- day, the furrow was not laid ſufficiendy — 


od Premium, To Mr. THOMAS 's ſingle-wheel plongh/will 
two horſes; and we do recommend the ſaid plough, vg 
e exceedingly well on a ſtiff heavy ſoil, "| A 
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gd Premium, To Mr. PRITCHARD's Plough with two, 
horſes without a driver, as being a plough better ms 
ſtiff heavy ſoil than the general ploughs of the count 
the ploughman of the other competitor, Mr. G1poingh, > 


baving done his beſt with an aukward bad-conſtrufted pig, 
No a 


of the county, we think proper to order him a 
five ſhillings. 


WILLIAM SHORT. 


| THOMAS i | 
od nes fon Ei A 
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